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Anonymi Teutonici commentum in Theodoli eclogam 
e codice Utrecht, U.B. 292 editum (l) 


ARPAD P. ORBAN 


PRAEFATIO 

A nnis vertentibus Theodoli ecloga 1 incerti auctoris, saeculi IX vel X 2 , 
ad complura commenta conscribenda occasionem dedit, quae 
Professor Betty Nye Quinn recenter edisseruit et copiosa biblio- 
graphia affecit*. 

In isto scripto Betty Nye Quinn septem genera commentorum in 
Theodoli 4 eclogam composita distinxit, scilicet: “1. Bernardus Traiecten- 
sis, 2. Alexander Neckam(?), 3. Anonymus Teutonicus, 4. Independent 
commentaries, $. Minor commentaries, 6. Stephanus Patringtonus(?), 

1 Quod ad bibliographiam et fortunam huius poematis pertinet, vide Betty Nye Quinn, ps. Theodolus. 
In: Catalogus Translationum et Commentariorum: Mediaeval and Renaissance Latin Translations and 
Commentaries. Annotated Lists and Guides. Vol. II. The Cath. Univ. of America Press, Washing¬ 
ton, 1971, nominatim p. 383 n. 1 et p. 384 n. 5. Hoc studium posthac cum BNQ significabitur. 

Ad complendam hanc bibliographiam porro memoramus: 

Theoduli eclogam recensuit et prolegomenis instruxit prof. dr. Joannes Ostemacher. Ripariae prope 
Lentiam [= Linz], 1902 ; hoc studium posthac cum “Osternacher, 1902” significabitur; 

J. Osternacher, Quos auctores Latinos et sacrorum Bibliorun\ locos Theodulus imitatus esse videatur. Urfahr 
prope Lentiam, 1907; 

J. Osternacher, Rekonstruktion der Theodulhandschrift Bernhards von Utrecht. In: Achtzehnter Jahres- 
bericht {Collegium Petrinum, 1915, p. 7-24; 

J. Ostemacher, Die Uberlieferung der Ecloga Theoduli. In: Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fur altere 
deutsche Geschichtskunde, XL = 1915/16, p. 331-376; 

J. Frey, Uber das mittelalterliche Gedicht “Theoduli ecloga” und den Kommentar des Bernhardus Ultraiectensis. 
In: 84. Jahresbericht iiber das konigliche Paulinische Gymnasium zu Munster i.W., Munster, 1904, 
P- 3 ’ 19; 

M. Y. Jacobs, Bernhard’s Commentum in Theodulum. Editio Princeps. Chapel Hill, 1963; Bemardi 
Ultraiectensis commentum in Theodolum a Professore R. B. C. Huygens critice editum, ut ipse 
nobis refert, exeunte anno 1973 praesto erit; 

R. B. C. Huygens, Notes sur le Dialogus super auctores de Conrad de Hirsau et le Commentaire sur Theodule 
de Bernard d’ Utrecht. In: Latomus XIII = 1954, p. 420-428; 

R. B. C. Huygens, Accessus ad auctores, Bernard d’Utrecht, Conrad d’Hirsau, Dialogus super auctores 2 . 
Leiden, 1970; 

J. Engels, Les noms de quelques manuels scolaires medievaux. In: Neophilologus LIX = 1970, p. 105-112, 
nominatim p. 107 n. 3, qui codicem Utrecht, U.B. 292 per errorem Bernardo Traiectensi ascripsit. 
2 Vide BNQ, p. 384. 

3 BNQ, p. 383-408. 

4 De orthographia nominis “Theodolus” pro “Theodulus” vide BNQ, p. 383, n. 1. 
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j. Odo Picardus” 1 . Secundum investigationes Professoris Betty Nye 
Quinn commentum Anonymi Teutonici in duodecim codicibus traditum 
est 2 3 , quorum unus in Bibliotheca universitatis Ultraiectensis sive 
Traiectensis 3 exstat, scilicet Ms. Utrecht, U.B. 292, ff. i r -6i r . Hunc 
quidem codicem edendum hie suscipimus, cuius descriptio novissima in 
catalogo bibliothecae universitatis 4 * invenitur et a nobis adhuc completur: 
Ms. Utrecht, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, 292. 

Chartaceus, in 4 0 , 163 ff., s. XV. Involucrum corii vitulini cum 
aerea clave. Folia membranacea quattuor integumenti alia manu 
scripta. In f. i v integumenti hae notationes inveniuntur: Hs. I M2 , 
Aevum medium. Scriptores ecclesiast. N°. 11 7 et —scriptorio lapide 
exaratae— Kast 1 PI. M N°. 2, T. 292, quarum notae Hs. 1M2 et 
Kast l PI.M N°. 2 ad positum huius codicis pertinent, scilicet 
armarium 1, tabula M, N°. 2, et notae Aevum medium. Scriptores 
ecclesiast. N°. 11J et T. 292s huius codicis numeri sunt in duobus 
diversis catalogis (vide infra). In f. 2 r integumenti haec verba 
exstant: “Pertinet ad Carthusienses extra Traiectum”. F. 4 v 
integumenti etiam duas notas ad numeros huius codicis in catalogis 
diversis (vide infra) perhibitos attinentes exhibet: N°. 243.0 et 
N°. 282.0. Codex ipse miscellaneus, gothica cursiva, disperse 
initialibus simplicibus rubris. In f. i39 r tabula signorum ann. 
1419-1474 continens cyclum solarem, litteras dominicales, inter¬ 
vallum, aureum numerum 6 7 invenitur: cuisus tabulae consensu annum 
1419 fortasse terminum post quern exarandi huius codicis videre 
possimus. 

Hie codex Ultraiectensis antequam ad bibliothecam universitatis 
transient, Carthusiensi monasterio extra muros Ultraiectenses “Nieuw- 
licht” proprius fuit (vide supra), de quo monasterio recentissime Dr. J. 
P. Gumbert uberrime disseruit?. Anno 1581 bibliothecae collegiorum et 


1 BNQ, p. 383. 

2 BNQ, p. 398-400. 

3 Circa quaestionem nominis “Traiectum” vel “Ultraiectum” vide J. A. Huisman, Utrecht im Meri- 
garto. In: Beitrage zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur 87 = 196^/3, p. 381s. 

4 [P. A. Tiele] Catalogus codicum manu scriptorum Bibliothecae universitatis Rheno-Trajectinae. [Utrecht- 
Den Haag, 1887], Vol. I, p. 94. 

s Littera T de T.292 nota est pro P. A. Tiele, qui volumen primum supradicti catalogi biblio¬ 
thecae universitatis edidit. 

6 Circa haec indicia kalendarii mediaevalis vide H. Grotefend, Taschenbuch der Zeitrechnung des 
deutschen Mittelalters und der Neuzeit. Zehnte erweiterte Auflage herausgegeben von Dr. Th. Ulrich. 
Hannover, i960, p. 130SS.; C.R. Cheney, Handbook of Dates for Students of English Historj. London, 
1970, p. 83SS. 

7 Die Utrechter Kartduser und ihre BUcher im friihen fiinfzehnten Jahrhundert. Diss. Teildruck. Leiden, 
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monasteriorum Ultraiectensium, in quibus monasterii Carthusiensis, in 
unam bibliothecam municipalem congregatae sunt: haec bibliotheca 
primo constituta est in St. Catharijnekerk, Lange Nieuwstraat et anno 
i £84 in St. Janskerk 1 . 

In cuius bibliothecae municipalis primo catalogo hie codex Theodoli 
numerum 243 obtinuit: “Theodolus de Veritate et Falsitate. N°. 243.o” 2 . 
Saeculo duodevicesimo ineunte catalogus alter componi coeptus est 3 , in 
quo hie codex Theodoli numerum 282 accepit: “Theodolus de Veritate 
et Falsitate. N°. 282.0” 4 . Posthac bibliothecae huius custodes diversi 
catalogums systematicum manu scriptum composuerunt, cuius IF. 
3<> r -8£ r Aevum medium [et recens ], Scriptores ecclesiasticos continent et f. 42 v 
hunc codicem sic describit: “117: cod. chart, quart. Theodulus de 
veritate et falsitate s. ecloga c. commentario satis proliqo et glosis 
interim.”. Huic inedito catalogo manu scripto denique supradictus 
Catalogus codicum manu scriptorum Bibliothecae universitatis Rheno-Trajectinae 
successit, in quo codici nostro Theodoli numerus 292 datus est. 

Hie codex 292 haec quattuor opera complectitur: 

1. Theodolus, De veritate et falsitate, cum glossis interlinear, et commen¬ 
tario, fF. 1-61. Inc.: “Notandum primo circa inicium” etc. 6 

2. Quaestiones de iure canonico, fF. 62-121. Inc.: “Quotuplex est ex- 
communicacio et quot modis infligitur”?. 

3. Algorismus , fF. 122-129. Inc.: “Omnia que a primeva rerum origine 
processerunt” etc. 8 

4. Computus cyrometralis , fF. 130-163V. Cum figuris. Inc.: “Cognicio 


1972. Vide et L. H. Cottineau, Repertoire topo-bibliographique des abbayes et prieures. Vol. II. Macon, 
1939, col. 3247. 

1 Vide J. F. van Someren, De Utrechtsche Universiteitsbibliotheek. Haar geschiedenis en kunstschatten 
voor 1880. Utrecht, 1909, p. 1: “... den 8en November 1581, besloot de Vroedschap ‘om by 
inventaris of te eysschen de boucken, onder de Collegien ende Conventen noch zijnde, om dairof 
een biblioteque te mogen maken* ... Aanvankelijk viel het oog op de St. Catharijnekerk in de 
Lange Nieuwstraat”; p. 2 : “.. .en smaakten... in of omstreeks de maand Februari des jaars 1^84 
de voldoening de bibliotheek in het koor der St. Janskerk gevestigd te zien”. 

2 Catalogus Bibliothecae Ultrajectinae. Trajecti Batavorum. Ex officina Meinardi a Dreunen, Acade- 
miae typographi ordinarii, anno 1670, p. 100. 

3 Vide J. F. van Someren, op.cit ., p. 38 : “... het eerste stuk van de catalogus ... was pas in ijig 
gereed.. 

4 Bibliothecae Ultrajectinae catalogi pars prior. Utrecht, 1718, p. 457. 

5 Catalogus der handschriften van de Bibliotheek der Utrechtse Hogeschool , systematisch ingericht. 

6 Vide [P. A. Tiele] Catalogus codicum manu scriptorum Bibliothecae universitatis Rheno-Trajectinae. Vol. 
I, p. 94- 

7 Vide [P. A. Tiele] Catalogus codicum manu scriptorum Bibliothecae universitatis Rheno-Trajectinae. Vol. 

I, p. 94s.; [A. Hulshof-B. Kruitwagen] Catalogus codicum manu scriptorum Bibliothecae universitatis 
Rheno-Trajectinae. [Utrecht, 1909], Vol. II, p. 39. 

8 Vide [P. A. Tiele] op. cit ., p. 95; [A. Hulshof - B. Kruitwagen] op. cit ., p. 39. 
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veritatis de pausis temporum circa motum solis et lune” etc. 1 Expl.: 
“... et ergo homines solent se aliter et aliter regere secundum quod 
luna est in alio et alio signo”. 

In hoc codice 292 textus Theodoli eclogae 344 versus 2 3 4 * complectitur et 
compluribus locis (vide ibidem) a textu huius Eclogae in editione 
Professoris Osternacher, 1902, recenso differt. Quas distinctiones 
textuales Theodoli eclogae in codice 292 plerumque cum Littera Odonis 
PicardP congruere conspicuum est, quae quidem Theodoli eclogae cum 
commento traditae ab Alexandro Neckam* valde affinis est. 

In sua introductione brevi Anonymus Teutonicus quattuor causas* 
distinguit, scilicet materialem, formalem, efficientem et finalem. Brevi- 
tatis gratia solum duas causas pertractat: causa materialis ab auctore 
huius commenti disputatio 6 7 inter falsitatem et veritatem dicitur, ad 
causam efficientem autem auctor Eclogae Catho vel episcopus quidam 
Atheniensis? refertur. Post causas titulus huius libri etymologice 
explicatur et commemoratur pars philosophiae, ad quam hoc opus 
pertinet, scilicet Ethicam. 

Deinde auctor textum Eclogae (“Litteram”) dividit 8 9 in partem prohe- 
mialem (vv. 1-36), in qua tempus compilationis indicatur (vv. 1-2) et 
personae inter se disputaturae describuntur (vv. 3-36), scilicet Alathia et 
Pseustis cum mediatrice Fronesi^, et in partem executivam (vv. 37-344) 
duas distinctiones principals continentem, quarum prima disputationem 
inter Pseustim et Alathiam complectitur (vv. 37-180) et secunda 
invocationem deorum per Pseustim, invocationem Alathiae ad Deum, 
procursum disputationis, deditionem Pseustios et Fronesios epilogum 
(vv. 181-344). Divisione breviter designata versus Eclogae minutatim 
explicantur. 

Commentum codicis 292 duplex est, consistens i° in glossis inter- 
linearibus superimpositis inter regulas textus Eclogae carptim per- 


1 Vide [P. A. Tiele] op. cit.> p. 95. 

2 Vide BNQ, p. 383. 

3 Quod ad Odonem Picardum pertinet, vide BNQ, p. 404-408. 

4 Vide BNQ, p. 390, 404. 

s Cf. BNQ, p. 398. 

6 Quod ad genus litterale disputationis vel ahercationis in Medio Aevo pertinet, vide H. Walther, Das 
Streitgedicht in der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters. Quellen und Untersuchungen zur lateinischen 
Philologie des Mittelalters V, 2, Munchen, 1920. 

7 Vide BNQ, p. 384s. 

8 Cf. BNQ, p. 383, n. 1. 

9 Circa orthographiam horum trium nominum propriorum vide BNQ, p. 383, n. 2-3. 
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tractati, 2° in commento continuo post quodque fragmentum Eclogae 
sequenti, cuius commenti fundamenta partim glossae interlineares sunt. 

Textus Eclogae in commento continuo simpliciter sic explanatur, 
ut Historia biblica locis ad verbum allatis ducibus summatim innotescat 
et cum Fabulis Graeco-Latinae mythologiae paucioribus tamen locis ad 
verbum allatis comparetur. Commentum cuiusque fragmenti Eclogae 
brevi summario Fabulae vel Historiae inchoatur, exinde rei veritatem 
huius Fabulae designat et postremo interpretatione allegorica et saepe 
etiam morali huius partis poematis terminatur. Interpretatio allegorica 
ex una parte ad Christum, eius Evangelium et sequaces, beatam virginem 
Mariam, Deum, vitam aeternam et spiritum pertinet, ex altera parte ad 
diabolum, Antichristum, Iudaeos, haereticos, Vetus Testamentum, 
mundum et carnem. Membra interpretation^ moralis hinc magister vel 
doctor bonus, pater subtilis bonusque, scholaris 1 diligens laborans bonus 
fidelis et virtuosus, sapientes, prudentes, bonae doctrinae, vir, virtutes 
sunt, illinc discipulus vel filius inoboediens, scholaris piger malus 
infidelis, rudes, invidentes prudentibus et doctrinis, peccata, vitia, 
peccatores et mulier. 

Hoc commentum continuum Anonymi Teutonici a Bernardi 
Ultraiectensis et Odonis Picardi magis doctis et laboriosis commends 
multum differre quilibet pertractans facile videbit. Commentum Anony¬ 
mi Teutonici enim notae simplicis rudisque est, in quo vix ulla quaestio 
theoretica, scientifica, theologica vel artis grammaticae disputatur; 
genus scribendi, ut legend patebit, hoc opus evidenter ad usum disci- 
pulorum natu minorum propositum esse ostendit 2 . 


TEXTUS 

[f. i r ] Theodolus de veritate etjalsitate 

i [EJtiopum terras iam fervida torruit estas, 

In cancro solis dum volvitur aureus axis. 

Notandum primo circa inicium huius libri quod eius sunt quatuor cause, 
scilicet materialis formalis efficiens et finalis. De formali et finali causis 
causa brevi tads supersedendum est. Sed causa materialis sive subiectum 


1 Cf. BNQ, p. 398. 

2 Professori J. Engels maximas gratias ago, cuius auxilio benevolo in perficienda hac editione 
adsidue frui potui. 
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ponitur: disputacio inter veritatem et falsitatem, ut cognita veritate 
abiciatur falsitas et heresis repellatur. Causa efficiens secundum aliquos 
dicitur fuisse Catho et secundum alios episcopus quidam Atheniensis, et 
non est vis de isto iuxta illud Senece r Non te moveat dicentis auctoritas, 
sed quid dicat advertito 11 . Notandum quod tytulus huius libri est 
Incipit egloge vel Theodolus, editus vel edita a quodam theologo de veritate 
et falsitate. Nam dicitur ab eghe , quod est “capra” et logos “sermo”, 
quasi caprinus sermo 1 2 3 4 * . Item Theodolus dicitur a theos , quod est “deus” et 
dolos “fraus”, quia libellus ille de veritate tractat, que est Deus, et de 
falsitate 3 . Item notandum quod sciencia huius libri subordinatur Ethyce, 
id est Morali, quia de moribus xpistianorum tractat. Sequitur textus*. 

Accedendo igitur ad textum dividitur iste liber in partem pro- 
hemialem et excecutivam. Pars excecutiva incipit ibi: primus cretheis*. 
Prima pars adhuc dividitur. Nam primo ostendit tempus compilacionis 
huius liberi, 2° inducit personas de veritate et falsitate disputantes. 2 a 
pars ibi: compuleratque 6 7 . 

Primo duo versus tripliciter possunt exponi, scilicet litteraliter vel 
historialiter et duobus modis allegorice. Unde sensus litteralis est 
quod iste libellus erat compositus, quando sol fuit in cancro, signo 
Sodyaci, circa festum VitP. Et quando sol est in primis punctis cancri, 
tunc servatur solsticium estivale. Et secundum hanc lecturam Littera 
sic exponenda est: dum aureus axis, id est superior ascensus solis in 
celo, volvitur in cancro, id est in illo signo Sodyaci. iam fervida 
estas, id est calor solis intensus, torruit, id est combussit, terras, id 
est patrias, ethyopum, id est talium hominum nigrorum propter habita- 
cionem solis propinquam. 

Item secundum primum allegoricum sensum Littera potest sic 
construi: dum aureus axis solis, id est Xpistus qui est verus sol, 
volvitur, id est vertitur, in cancro, id est in utero beate Marie 
virginis. iam fervida estas torruit, id est convertit, terras, id est 
corda terrena, ethyopum, id est peccatorum. Unde Xpistus convenienter 
dicitur axis. Nam sicud axis est instrumentum ligneum, super quod 


1 Martinus Brae. Form . 2,49s. (ed. Martini episcopi Bracarensis opera omnia , edidit Claude W. Barlow. 
New Haven-London-Oxford, 19^0). 

2 Vide Odonem Picardum, f. 4 r = Theodolus, Ecloga cum commento , Odonis Picardi, Antoine 
Caillaut, 27 mai 1491, Polain 3683, BNQ, p. 405; Bemardum Ultraiect., ed. M. Y. Jacobs, p. £. 

3 Vide Odonem Picardum, f. 4 r . 

4 Hoc loco fortasse primi duo versus secuti sunt, ut in cod. Guelferb. 2 1 2 (18$ Helmst.), f. 1 33V. 

3 Versus 37. 

6 Versus 3. 

7 Scilicet a.d. decimum septimum Kal. Iulias. 
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ponitur pondus [f. i v ] bige, ita Xpistus portavit crimina nostra, ut ibi 
r Vere languores nostros ipse tulit 1 , ergo solus torcular calcavi et de 
gentibus non erat vir mecum 12 , dicit Ysayas. Eciam bene dicitur aureus. 
Nam sicud AURum precedit cetera metalla, sic eciam Xpistus humanam 
naturam. Item sicud AURum non corrumpitur putrefaccione, ita divinitas, 
que fuit unita carni, non corrumpebatur, ut patet primo Decretalium *. 
Eciam Xpistus bene dicitur sol, quia sicud sol illuminat naturaliter, ita 
Xpistus illuminat spiritualiter, ut patet Io. i°, ubi dicitur r Erat lux vera, 
que illuminat omnem hominem venientem in hunc mundum 1 *. Eciam 
uterus Marie bene comparatur cancro. Nam CANcer est quidam piscis, 
facit gressum retrogradum. Cum sol fuit in cancro, id est in illo 
signo, facit gressum retrogradum, quia tunc iterum incipit descendere. 
Sic eciam Maria virgo more cancri filium concepit. Nam filius eius 
conceptus est et incarnatus per gressum retrogradum, id est miraculose 
et supernaturaliter contra communem cursum nature. Eciam peccato res 
bene comparantur ETHYOPibus, quia sicud ethyopcs sunt homines nigri 
et horribilem prebent videntibus aspectum, sic eciam peccatores deni- 
grati labe peccati. 

Item secundum alium sensum allegoricum sic potest exponi. 
dum aureus axis, id est bona doctrina vel lex solis, id est Xpisti, 
volvitur, id est vertitur, in cancro, id est gressu retrogrado, scilicet 
ante Novum Testamentum. fervida estas, id est fervida secta hereticorum, 
torruit, id est pervertit, terras, id est corda, ethyopum, id est 
hominum nigrorum per peccatum, supple falsam informacionem. 

Sequitur compuleratque suas. 


id est minaverat amenitates 

3 Compuleratque suas tylie sub amena capellas 

scilicet quidam erat 

Natus ab Athenis pastor cognomine Pseustis. 

id est tails animalis pulchri abscondit ab utraque parte 

Pellis pantere cui corpus a texit utrimque 

vario colore colorata erectas, elevatas penetravit 

Discolor et rigidas perflavit fistula buccas 

1 ft. 53,4. 

2 ft. 63,3. 

3 Vide Decretales Gregorii IX, Lib. I, Tit. I, De summa Trinitate, cap. 1 (ed. Corpus iuris canonici, II, 
[Leipzig, 1881], col. g). 

4 Joh. 1,9. 

a. cui corpus Odo Picardus, f. 6 r; corpus cui Osternacher , 1902. 
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sonum 


scissuras 


Emittens sonitum per mille foramina vocum. 

Jluvium quendam non multum remote nutriebat 

Ad fontem iuxta pascebat oves Alathia, [f. 2 r ] 

pulchra valde progenie , stirpe 

Virgo decora nimis David de semine regis 

scilicet regis aquam 

Cuius habens cytharam fluvii percussit ad undam. 

steterat ad modum stagni 

Substiterat fluvius tanta dulcedine captus 

propendendo dulciter canentis melodiam repercussorii 

Auscultando quasi modulantis carmina plectri 

ovium 

Ipseque balantum grex obliviscitur esum. 

Hie autor consequenter describit personas et dividitur, quia primo 
describit personam pro falsitate disputantem, 2° describit personam 
pro veritate disputantem ibi ad fontem iuxta. Et dicit quod pastor 
quidam erat nomine pseustis natus ab athenis, cuius corpus erat 
tectum pelle panthere, i. talis animalis. Qui pastor minavit et 
duxit capras suas sub AMENitate tylie et habens quandam FisTULAm 
perflavit earn buccis suis emittens sonum per mille foramina. Tunc 
ibi ad fontem describens perque disputantem pro veritate dicit quod 
non multum remote a predicto PASTORe iuxta fontem quendam 
custodivit quedam virgo valde pulchra oves suas, cuius nomen erat 
alathia, que nata fuit de semine david regis. Ista virgo HABuit 
cytharam, quam PERCUtiens ad aquam fluvii stetit fluvius ad 
modum stagni auscultando melodyam CYTHARe. Similiter oves, quas 
virgo ista custodivit, pre nimia dulcedine cytharc pastum suum 
OBLiviscebanTUR. 

Pro sensu allegorico huius Fabule notandum quod iste persone 
disputantes bene comparantur PASTORibus, quia PASTORes frequenter 
contendunt et verbis disputaciones multiplicand Et per istum PASTORem 
PSEUSTim allegqrice possimus intelligere dyabolum vel falsum predicato- 
rem. pseustis enim interpretatur “falsitas” vel “stans in falsitate”. Que 
interpretacio competit dyabolo et falsis predicatoribus. Iste pastor 
pseustis, i. dyabolus, natus est ab athenis, i. ab immortalitate. 
athenis enim interpretatur “immortalis”. Dyabolus est immortalis ita 
quod numquam moritur, i. numquam cessat temptare bonos homines 
et falsis suis suggescionibus invadere. Corpus istius dyaboli tectum est 
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circumquaque pelle panthere, nam sicud pellis panthere. i. 
talis animalis pulchri, diversis coloribus est colorata, sic dyabolus 
habens diversos colores decipiendi homines, ipsis immittens varias 
suggesciones diversis coloribus coloratas. Iste inquam dyabolus vel 
pseustis minat CAPrAS, i. peccatores seducit, qui bene comparantur 
CAPris. Nam ut CAPrA [f. 2 V ] est animal inter cetera animalia fetidissi- 
mum, ita fetent in conspectu Dei peccatores. Minat autem CAPrAS sub 
AMENitates tylie. TYLia enim est arbor valde pulchra, habens multos 
flores et nullum fructum producens. Sic pseustis, i. dyabolus vel falsus 
predicator, falsitate disputat, que falsitas nullum fructum gerit et dulcor 
ymaginarius ei inesse videtur. Iste enim pseustis emittit verba per mille 
foramina FiSTULe et socios suos et falsos predicatores per mille, i. per 
varias mundi regiones ad decipiendum. Item per istam viRGinem, que 
alathia vocatur, possumus intelligere catholicam ecclesiam. Ilia enim 
alathia vocatur, i. alens nos in doctrinis et scienciis et virtute. Nam 
alathia “veritas” interpretatur. Ista virgo NATa est ex strirpe david 
regis. Est enim sancta mater ecclesia filia magni david, i. Xpisti. Ista 
predicta virgo custodit vel pascit oves, i. simplices homines, iuxta 
FLUVium, i. in mundo, qui frequenter fluctuat sicud aqua FLUVialis. 
Item ista virgo HABEt cytharam, i. decern precepta Dei. Nam cythara 
est instrumentum musicum habens decern cordas principales, per quas 
decern precepta EMirrit predicatores ad predicandum fidelibus homi- 
nibus decern precepta. Item iste fluvius captus dulcedine cytharc 
stat auscultando melodyam eius, i. homines audientes DULCEDiNEm 
cordarum, i. decern preceptorum, tandem AUSCULTANt eorum dulce- 
DiNEm, et oves OBLiviscunTUR esum, i. homines postponunt vanitates 
huius mundi. 


sustinuerat commotus rancore ire 

14 Non tulerat Pseustis, sed motus felle doloris 

monticulo securus 

Littoris alterius proclamat ab aggere tutus. 

ob quam causam ludis fatuissima sc. ovibus non potentibus respondere 

“Cur , Alathia, canis rebus stultissima mutis? 

delectat victoriam optineas disputare sc. sit tibi possibilitas 

Si iuvat , ut vincas , mecum certare potestas est a : 


a. EST om. Odo Picardus,/. 8 T Osternacher, 1902. 
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veniat possessionem 

Fistola nostra tuum, si vincas, sedat a in usum; 

sc. Alathia superata sc. tuam conveniamus similem 

Victa dabis cytharam; legem coeamus in equam”. 

Hie autor ostendit quomodo pseustis invehit contra alathiahi dicens: 

pseustis videns alathiaiu tam dulciter ovibus suis predicare et 
multos homines ab antiqua lege ad [f. 3 r ] novam revocare, alta voce 
dolendo CLAMAbaT stans ab una parte fluvii et dixit w O stultissima 
alathia, quare canis et predicas rebus mutis et simplicibus, non 
potentibus tibi respondere? si enim te delectat honorem reportare et 
optinere victoriam, prepara te ad disputandum mecum. Ego enim 
potero tibi respondere. Eciam honestum est, ut istam condicionem 
inEAMUS quod si tu vincas me, fistola mea cedat in usum tuum et ego 
dimittam earn sequendo legem tuam. si autem victa fueris, consimiliter 
cytharam tuam dimittas sequendo legem meam”. 

Notandum quod moraliter et allegorice per PSEUSTim sic invehen- 
tem contra ALATHiAm virgunculam simplicem possumus intelligere 
falsos reprehensores, qui audientes bonas doctrinas prudencium invident 
eis. Et quanto rudiores sunt tales reprehensores, tanto plus invehunt 
contra sapientes. Contra quos dicitur r Sciencia non habet inimicum, 
nisi ignorantem" 11 . Item autor innuit istam doctrinam, quod nullus volens 
disputare cum alio de facili irasci debet, licet audiat inepta ab alio, sed 
morose procedere debet. Unde Propheta r Irascimini et nolite peccare'' 2 . 
Item Metrista r Non est prudentis cito per verbula gentis /perdere vim 
mentis, sed talia tradere vends 1 3. 

Sequitur [textusp: 


sc. Alathia 

20 Ilia 


respondet verba tua 

refert : “Nec dicta 


ad iram provocant vel commovent 

movent , nec 

munera mitigant vel alliciunt 

premia mulcent 


1 Cf. H. Walther, Proverbia = Proverbia sententiaeque latinitatis medii aevi. Lateinische Sprichworter und 
Sentenzen des Mittelalters in alphabetischer Anordnung. [Vol. 1 -V, Gottingen, 1963-1967], IV, ijgyoe. 

2 Ps. 4,£; Eph. 4,26. 

3 Cf. H. Walther, Proverbia , III, 17699; J. Werner, Lateinische Sprichworter = Lateinische Sprich- 
worter und Sinnspriiche des Mittelalters aus Handschriften gesammelt. Heidelberg, 1966 2 , p. 79, 168. 

a si VINCAS CEDAT Odo Picardus ,/. 8 r ; cedet si vincis Osternacher , 1902. 
b om. cod.; textus vide e.g. cod. y f. 4 V . 
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sc. Alathiam interim quantum pena ajficior 

Me tua nunc adeo , quam a vulnere mordeor uno: 

disputacio vertatur fide dignus 

Quo res cumque cadat b , nisi testis 0 sedulus 

sc. nostre disputacioni 

assit, 

sc. Alathiam sc. te Pseustim recognoscis 

Si victus fueris, non me vicisse fateris. 

Hie ostendit quomodo Alathia respondit Pseusti dicens: 

“O Pseustis, nec blandimenta tua nec munera tua mitigant me, 
ut deviam a via veritatis in errorem tuum. Verumtamen mordior uno 
vulnere, scilicet si contingat nos invicem disputare, qualiter disputacio 
finiatur vel materia se habeat, si victus fueris, non recognosces te esse 
victum, nisi disputacioni nostre testis vel mediator assit sollicitus”. 

Nota quod autor innuit duo documenta. Primum est quod propter 
blandimenta nemo mutabit constanciam, sed diligenter perseverabit 
usque in finem, iuxta illud Apostoli r Qui perseveraverit in finem, salvus 
erit" 11 . Item Boecius r Rerum exitus finis metitur 12 . Secundum est quod 
nullus propter munera vel blandimenta a via veritatis declinabit aut a 
iusticia. Unde r Iustus ut palma florebit in domo Domini^. 

Item notandum quod per Alathiam sic respondentem intelligere 
possumus sanctam matrem ecclesiam, que constans est in fide nec 
mutabilis propter aliqua blandimenta vel munera. [f. 3 V ] 

quoniam variari iudicium veritatis 

24 “Sed quia mutari nescit sentencia veri d , 

ecce vadare pecudes auferre sc. gregis 

En adaquare gregem, simul et relevare calorem 

resideat mediatrice sc. disputantibus 

Nostra venit Fronesis; sedeat pro iudice nobis.” 

respondit cognosco fortuna transmisit 

Pseustis ad hec : “Video quod earn sors optulit 

sponte vel voluntarie 

ultro. 

1 Mat. 10,22 24,13. 

2 Boethius, Cons. II, Pr. 1,47. 

3 Ps. 91,13s. 

a QUAM Odo PicarduSyJ. 8 V ; QUIA Osternachery 1902 . 
b cadit Odo PicarduSyJ. 8 y Osternachery 1902 . 
c nisi testis Odo PicarduSyJ. 8 y ; testis nisi Osternacher y 1902 . 
d veri Odo PicarduSyJ. 9 T ; COEPTI Osternachery 1902 . 
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veni sc. pro nostra disputacione 

Hue ades, o Fronesi, nam sufficit hora diei, 

nostre amittas negocia disputacioni 

Ut tua iam nostro postponas seria ludo”. 

Hie autor consequenter tangit personam mediatricem inter PSEUSTim et 
Alathiam dicens: 

Alathia volens inducere personam mediatricem alloquebatur sic 
PSEUSTim “O pseustis, quia sentencia veritatis non querit mutari nec 
abscondi, quia veritas non querit angulum, viDEas ergo iam mater 
NOSTRA FRONESIS VENIT GREGEM SUUm ADAQUARE Vel Vadare et RELEVA- 
re calorem GREGis per aquam. Igitur si placeat tibi quod ipsa esset 
mediatrix in nostra disputacione, ut nemo nostrum possit negare 
victoriam alterius..Super quibus pseustis respondit “O Alathia, iam 
video quod fortuna nobis sponte istam FRONESim destinavit”. Et statim 
hiis dictis pseustis se vertebat ad FRONESim dicens “O fronesis, bene 
venias; supplico tibi, ut assis nostre disputacioni, quia una hora diei pro 
nostra disputacione nobis suFFicieT”, quasi sic diceret “In brevi tempore 
devincam Alathiam, quia iuvenis et simplex virguncula est”. 

Notandum quod allegorice per istam FRONESim intelligere possumus 
veram sapienciam, que Xpistus est, ut dicit Apostolus 1 2 3 . Sed per Alathiam 
allegorice possumus intelligere prophetas et fideles, qui proclama- 
verunt et adhuc proclamant ad istam FRONESim, i. sapienciam, scilicet 
Xpistum, adventum suum cum magno gaudio exspectantes. Ista enim 
fronesis, puta sapiencia patris, venit adaquare vel vadare gregem 
suum in aqua, scilicet in fonte baptismi, sicud dicit in Euvangelio r Nisi 
quis renatus fuerit ex aqua et spiritu sancto, non intrabit regnum 
celorum" 12 . Item Apostolus r Ite in orbem universum baptisantes in 
nomine patris et filii et spiritus sancti^. Hec eciam fronesis, i. sapiencia 
patris, venit calorem, i. ardorem Inferni, relevare, quia a tempore 
primorum parentum usque ad mortem Xpisti tarn fideles quam in- 
fideles ad Inferna descenderunt. Sed ista fronesis, i. sapiencia patris, 
puta Xpistus, per suam personam RELEVAvit calorem, i. ardorem 
ovium, i. fidelium, quos a morte perpetua liberavit. Hec eciam sapiencia 
[f. 4 r ] patris, i. Xpistus, erat ilia fronesis, que fuit mediatrix humani 
generis et patris in divinis et iudicatrix, quia ipse Xpistus veniet in 
novissimo die iudicare vivos et mortuos. Item per PSEUSTim possumus 

1 Cf. i Cor. 1,24. 30. 

2 Joh. 3 

3 Mat. 28,19. 
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intelligere dyabolum, scilicet Luciferum et sequaces suos, qui dixit 
“Ponam sedem meam in aquilonem et ero similis Altissimo” 1 , propter 
quod in profundissima deiectus est. 


i. ilia mediatrix licet 

30 Tunc mater Fronesis : “Adaquato me grege quamvis 

festinare precepisset 

Accelerare domum iussisset uterque parentum, 

esitem puniciones aliquantulum exspectato 

Non a dubitem penas , si quicquam tardo , paratas, 

letanter sustinebo sc. penas exspectans leticias vestre disputacionis 

Leta feram tales* 5 presumens gaudia litis.” 

Hie autor ostendit quomodo persona mediatrix, puta fronesis, exhibuit 
se benivolam ad istam disputacionem audiendam. Et est sentencia quod 
fronesis acquiescens precibus utriusque, scilicet tam Pseustis quam 
Alathie, alloquitur utramque personam dicens “O Pseustis et Alathia, 
ego fronesis verba eleccionis vestre intellexi, scilicet quomodo me 
mediatricem et iudicatricem elegistis. Igitur pro nunc precibus vestris et 
eleccioni acquiescam, licet PARENTes mei voluerunt me redire et statim 
grege adaquato ad domum festinare. Attamen non dubito de hoc, 
quin si quicquam TARDavero, pen Am satis gravem incurram. Illam tamen 
libens et LETAns sustineam, quia expecto gaudia vestre litis”. 

Notandum quod innuitur talis doctrina quod quilibet bonus et 
fidelis licet fuerit occupatus in aliquo arduo negocio, si videat alios 
discordare, pacificabit eos. Nam in preceptis Decalogi dicitur r Diliges 
proximum tuum sicut te ipsum 12 . Item allego rice per istam FRONESim ut 
supra intelligitur sapiencia patris, que est Xpistus Iesus, qui venit in 
hunc mundum, ut esset mediator inter patrem suum et mundum, inter 
ecclesiam et heresim. Que quidem sapiencia patris, scilicet Xpistus, 
proposuit quod post ADAQUAcionem GREGis, i. post redempeionem 
ovium suarum, rediret ad patrem suum, unde venerat, ut ipsemet 
testatur in Euvangelio dicens “Veni a patre et iterum vado ad eum”3. 
Super quo dicit Propheta r Ego dormivi et soporatus sum et exsurrexi, 


1 Cf. Is. 14,13s. 

2 Mat. 19,19. 

3 Cf.yo/i. 16,28. 

a non Odo Picardus,f. 10 r ; NEC Osternacher , 1902. 

b talis Odo Picardus,f 10 T Osternacher , 1902. Pima autem interiore , sc. talis-litis, neglecta in nostro 
codice TALES invenitur. 
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quia Dominus suscepit me" 11 . Item Psalmista r A summo celo egressio 
eius et occursus eius usque ad summum eius" 12 . Item hec sapiencia 
patris, puta Xpistus, PRESUMpsit et expectavit gaudia litis sustinens 
lete penas, quia ipse, ut patet per Apostolum, r Velut ovis ad occisionem 
ductus est"^ non recalcitrans, sed LETe sustinens amarissimam pen Am pro 
natura humana. Unde ipse maximam caritatem et dileccionem habuit ad 
homines, ut dicit in Euvangelio “Maiorem caritatem nemo habuit, ut 
animam suam”, i. vitam [f. 4 V ] suam, “ponat pro amicis suis”*. Ipse 
enim bene PRESUMpsit gaudia litis, nam non DUBiTavit de victoria 
futura. Unde Propheta r In te, Domine, speravi, non confundar in eter- 
num" 1 *. Item r Non timebo milia populi circumdantis me 16 . Hec eciam 
sapiencia, puta Xpistus, non DUBiTabat penas, si quicquam TARDasset, 
quia si ipse TARDasset ita quod non venisset in mundum, nobis parata 
fuisset maxima pen a, scilicet dampnacio sempitema. 


argue primus sc.es vir sc. Alathia sequenti 

34 “Perge prior, Pseusti, quia masculus; ilia sequaci 

procedet ordine quaternarius disputacio vestra 

Equabit studio. Tetras sit a in ordine vestro, 

illius philosophi prolonget rogo diem 

Pitagore numerus. Sol augeat , obsecro, tempus”. 


Hie ostendit autor que persona habebit locum proponendi et arguendi 
primum, dicens quod Fronesis mediatrix volens dare persone disputanti 
pro falsitate primum locum proponendi sic dixit “O pseustis, quia tu es 
vir, primo proponas Alathie et ipsa respondebit tibi”. Deinde precepit 
quod uterque in sua disputacione procedere debet metrice secundum 
NUMERum quaternarium, qui vocatur PiTAGORicus eo quod PiTAGORas 
ille philosophus aut musicus una vice transiens iuxta quendam fluvium 
audivit tres mallios fabriles discordare. Qui rogavit 4 m mallium apponi, 
ut fieret concordance. Tunc Fronesis supplicat, ut sol velit diem 


1 Ps. 3,6. 

2 Ps. i 8 i7 . 

3 Act. Ap. 8,32, -cf. Is. £3, 7. 

4 Ci.Joh. 1 £,13. 

5 Ps. 30,2 70,1 . 

6 Ps. 3,7. 

7 Vide Macr. Somn. Scip. 2, 1,9ss.; Odonem Picardum, f. io v . 
a TETRAS SIT Odo Picardus ,/. 10 v ; sit tetras Osternacher , 1902. 
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prolongare, sicut rogavit Karolus rex 1 prolongari diem contra infideles, 
et prolongatus fuit. 

Notandum quod moraliter pseustis merito primum locum propo- 
nendi tenebit, quia masculus fuit: modo masculus dignior est 
femella, quia r vir est caput mulieris" 12 , ut patet in Decretis. Eciam vir 
prior erat muliere, ut probatur primo Genesis. Item notandum quod per 
NUMERum quaternarium, de quo in Littera dicitur, quatuor Euvangeliste 
intelliguntur, sub quibus lex Euvangelica pendet. Ipsi enim docent 
omnem veritatem, ut dicit Apostolus 3 . 

Item nota quod per hoc quod persone falsitatis, puta pseusti, datur 
primus locus proponendi, allego rice intelligitur quod antequam lex erat 
Euvangelica, vita tenebrarum viguit super terram. Item antequam lux 
esset, tenebre fuerunt, ut patet primo Genesis 4 . Ergo persone tene¬ 
brarum, puta pseusti, debetur primus locus. Item Fronesis OBSECRat 
diem prolongari, i. sapiencia patris, que Xpistus est, OBSECRat, ut sol, i. 
pater in divinis, prolonget nobis diem, i. tempus et spacium penitencie 
et post hanc vitam tempus eterne leticie. 

Sequitur textus [f. g T ]: 


primo Crethensibus ille rex regionibus 

37 [PJrimus Cretheis Saturnus venit a ab oris 

universum ordinans mundum 

Aurea per cunctas disponens secula terras. 

sc. hominum prodecessor 11 rel pater 

Nullus ei genitor nec quisquam tempore maior. 

Ipso gaudet avo [superum] 0 generosa propago. 

Hie est 2 a pars principalis, in qua autor ostendit quomodo Pseustis 
primo proponit argumentum suum, et bipartitur Littera. Nam primo 
facit quod dictum est, 2° ostendit quomodo Pseustis videns se non posse 
evadere, dat se victum ibi: egregiam sobolem*. 


1 Vide Ps.-Turp. Hist. XXVI (ed. C. Meredith-Jones, Historia Karoli Magni et Rotholandi ou chronique 
du Pseudo-Turpin. Textes revus et publies d’apr^s 49 manuscrits. Paris, 1936, p. 208s.). 

2 Gratiani decretum II, Causa XXXIII, Quaest. V, cap. 1 3 (editio citata, I, [Leipzig, 1879], col. 1254). 

3 Cf. Col. 1,5; Gal. 2,g. 14. 

4 Gen. 1,2. 

5 Versus 333. 

a SATURNUS VENIT Odo Picardus y f. 11 T ; venit SATURNUS Osternacher y 1902. 

b prodecessor, vide Revised Medieval Latin Word-List from British and Irish Sources , prepared by R. E. 
Latham. London-Oxford y 1965 , s.v. prodecessor. 

c superum Odo Picardus y J. 1 l r Osternacher y 1902 ; suberunt cod. 
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Primo dicit sic quod Pseustis incipiens a primo homine sue legis, 
puta saturno, sic ayt “saturnus primus hominum venit a regione 
CRETHEnsi gubernans totum seculuiu aureuitl et in bono statu dispo- 
nens terras, quem nullus precessit genitor nec postea in mundum 
venit maior eo, quare nobilis successio hominum et deorum merito 
congratulate ”. 

Notandum quod autor in hiis versibus innuit istam Fabulam, quam 
eciam Ysidorus in 8 V0 Ethimologiarum 1 recitat. saturnus fuit r origo 
deorum" 12 , cui una vice in sompno apparuits quod ipsegeniturus esset unum 
filium, qui expelleret ipsum a regno suo. Quare saturnus precepit 
uxori sue, que vocabatur Obs, quod ipsa quidquid pareret, presentaret 
sibi. Uxor vero primo peperit Neptunum, quem videns saturnus misit 
in mare, et sic factus est deus aquarum. 2° peperit Plutonem, quem 
videns saturnus sepelivit in terram, et factus est deus Inferni. 3 0 autem 
peperit Iovem, qui natus arrisit matri sic quod ipsa pietate mota misit 
Iovem ad nutriendum secrete et dixit saturno se peperisse lapidem 
albescum, qui dicitur gadir, quem saturnus devoravit. Iupiter crevit in 
virum et factus vir surrexit in patrem auferendo testiculos eius. Quibus 
proiectis in mare de spuma eorum nata est Affrodita, dea pulcherrima: 
afjros enim Grece, Latine dicitur “spuma Que dea alio nomine Venus 
dicitur. Iupiter patrem suum a regno expellebat, qui expulsus fugit in 
Ytaliams. 

Nota quod rei veritas huius Fabule est quod saturnus fuit rex 
Crete. Nam creta est quedam provincia Grecie, ut dicit Ysidorus 8 V0 
Ethimologiarum 6 , a qua provincia saturnus fuit expulsus a filio suo love. 
Quo expulso Iupiter rexit CRETam. 

Item notandum quod sensus allegoricus uno modo potest dari. Iste 
saturnus fuit r origo deorum 1 ?, i. saturnus est summus planetarum, 
qui planete a gentilibus pro diis adorantur. Iste saturnus habet tres 
filios, scilicet Plutonem Iovem etcetera, [f. £ v ] i. saturnus planeta 
omnibus orbibus planetarum inferioribus se suam influenciam infundit. 
Item Iupiter expellebat SATURNum etcetera, i. Iupiter planeta influen¬ 
ciam SATURNi frugifactivam et mortificativam obtemperat. Nota 


1 Et. 8,1 i,3oss. 

* Isid. Et. 8,11,30. 

3 Vide Hyg. Fab. 139,1.2; Fulg. Mit. 1,2; Mythogr. Vat. Ill,i£,io. 

4 Cf. Isid. Et. 8,11,76. 

5 Vide Ov. Fasti i,2 3jss. 

6 Vide Et. 14,6,1 g. 

1 Isid. Et. 8,11,30. 
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secundum Ysidorum 1 Stella saturnI est maxime frigida, quia remotissi- 
ma est a sole, qui est fons tocius caloris. 

Vel per SATURNum allegorice possumus intelligere tempus anti¬ 
quum. Nam saturnus dicitur quasi w satur annus” 2 3 4 5 . Tempus enim annis 
saturatur. Et per Iovem intelligimus tempus gracie. Iupiter ergo expelle- 
bat SATURNum, i. tempus gracie ammovit tempus antiquum. Et saturnus 
devoravit lapidem, i. antiquum tempus omnia devoravit, quia omnes tarn 
fideles quam infideles ad Inferna descenderunt. 

Item per SATURNum optime possumus intelligere patrem in 
divinis, qui tres habuit filios sub tribus temporibus. Quorum primus 
missus est ad aquas, scilicet Noe, qui tempore diluvii, quod erat ante 
tempus legis, reservatus est miseracione divina in aquis. 2 US filius 
missus est ad terram scilicet Pluto, i. Moyses tempore legis missus est in 
mundum ad gubernandum populum Dei. 3 US vero filius fuit Cristus, qui 
natus arrisit matri, scilicet gloriosissime virgini Marie, que mota pietate 
misit ipsum ad nutriendum, scilicet in Egiptum, qui postea reversus est 
a manu Pharaonis ad Iudeam. Tandem ascendit super omnes celos 
regnaturus in secula seculorum. 

inhabitator Adam delectabili 

41 Incola primus homo fuit in viridi paradyso, 

sc. Eva de vipera quousque consulente i. pomum noxialem 

Coniuge viperium , donee suadente venenum 

cum illo isti generi 

gustavit veneno humano propinando pociones mortalitatis 

Hausit eo cunctis miscendo pocula mortis. 

commiserunt sc. primi , s. Adam et 
sc. presentem diem tota posteritas vel deliquere Eva 

Sentit adhuc proles , quod commisere parentes. 

Hie Alathia volens incipere a primo HOMine sue ipsius legis, scilicet 
Adam, ponit Historiam correspondentem fabule Pseustis in precedenti 
parte posite. Et ostendit Historia talis, ut patet primo Genesis . In primo 
r Deus creavit celum et terram" 1 3 , mare et omnia, que in eis sunt, et 
multos angelos, inter quos unum excellentissimum tarn in pulchritudine 
quam in agnicione nomine Lucifer*, i. lucem ferenss. Qui quadam vice 

1 Vide Et. £,30,7, -cf. Mythogr. Vat. Ill,1,4; Odo Picardus, f. n v . 

2 Cf. Varr. L.L. 5,64; Isid. Et. 8,11,30. 

3 Gen. 1,1. 

4 Vide Is. 14,12-15; Apoc. 12,8s.; Petr. Com. Historia scholastica, Lib. Gen., cap. 21 (PL 198, col. 
1072). 

5 Cf. Isid. Et. 3,71,18. 
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videns in speculo Trinitatis quod quedam creatura, que a Deo coniun- 
geretur, nascitura esset, credidit quod ipse utique esset ilia, ex quo tam 
formosus erat pre aliis, et statim superbiens dixit ad se ipsum “Ponam 
sedem meam in aquilonem et ero similis Altissimo” 1 . Quod cum dixisset, 
eiectus est in Infernum et factus est nigerrimus. Dominus autem volens 
lapsum recuperare et ilium locum replere, unde eiectus erat, dixit ad 
suam Trinitatem “Faciamus hominem ad ymaginem nostram 2 , et inspira- 
mus in eum spiraculum vite 3 ”. Et factus est Adam r de limo terre" 1 * *. 
Quo facto dixit Dominus r Non est bonum hominem esse solum. 
Faciamus ei adiutorium similem sibi 13 . Et misit Deus sompnum in 
Adam accipiendo unam costem, unde Evam formavit. Quam presentans 
[f. 6 r ] Ade dixit “O Adam, quomodo vocabitur ista?” Ac ille respondens 
dixit “Domine, virago” 6 7 , quasi de viro acta?, facta vel sumpta 8 , r quam- 
obrem relinquet homo patrem et matrem et adherebit uxori sue et 
erunt duo, sed in carne unum 1 ’. Isto facto duxit eos in paradysum et 
dixit r Crescite et multiplicamini et replete terram 110 . Et dedit licenciam 
eis commedendi de quolibet fructu paradysi preterquam de fructu 
arboris r sciencie boni et mali 1 * 1 , dicens “Quandocumque gustaveritis de 
fructu sciencie mali et boni, morti moriemini” 12 . Dyabolus autem videns 
hominem possidere locum, unde erat eiectus, commotus livore mutavit 
se in serpentem et accedens Evam dixit r Cur precepit vobis Deus, ut non 
commederetis de omni fructu paradysi V 13 14 Cui Eva respondit “De fructu 
arboris sciencie boni et mali non gustabimus, ne forte moriamur” 1 *. Cui 
serpens “Nequaquam morte moriemini, si commederitis de hoc fructu, 
sed scietis bonum et malum sicut Dominus vester” 13 . Quod audiens Eva 
statim abstraxit pomum et commedit. Similiter fecit virum suum 
commedere de eodem. Et statim cognoverunt se stare nudos porno 


1 Cf. Is. 14,13s. 

2 Cf. Gen. 1,26. 

3 Cf. Gen. 2,7. 

* Gen. 2,7. 

s Gen. 2,18. 

6 Cf. Gen. 2,23. 

7 Vide Petr. Com. Historia scbolastica, Lib. Gen., cap. 18 (PL 198, col. 1070). 

8 Vide Gen. 2,23. 

9 Gen. 2,24. 

10 Gen. 1,28. 

11 Gen. 2,17. 

12 Cf. Gen. 2,17. 

*3 Gen. 3,1. 

14 Cf. Gen. 3,3. 

Cf. Gen. 3,4s. 
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gustato. Et consuentes perizomata de foliis arboris texerunt se. Tunc 
postea Deus ambulans post meridiem in paradyso vocavit Adam dicens 
r Adam, ubi es tu? 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 Qui respondens dixit r Vocem tuam audivi et timui 
eo quod nudus essem et abscondi me 12 . Cui Deus r Quis enim indicavit 
tibi quod nudus esses, nisi quod de ligno, de quo preceperam tibi ne 
commederes, commedisti ? n 3 . Respondit Adam “Domine, mulier quam 
dedisti mihi sociam, me decepit”*. Dixit autem ad mulierem r Quare 
fecisti? 1 *. Que respondens dixit r Serpens me decepit 16 . Et ayt Dominus 
ad serpentem r Quia fecisti hoc, maledictus eris inter omnia animancia et 
bestias terre, et terram commedas cunctis diebus vite tue 1 7 . Deinde 
dixit mulieri r Multiplicabo erumpnas tuas et in dolore paries filios tuos 
et eris sub potestate viri et ipse dominabitur tui 18 . Dixit autem Dominus 
Ade r Quia audivisti vocem uxoris tue, maledicta erit terra in opere tuo, 
in laboribus commedes cunctis diebus vite tue earn, spinas et tribulos 
germinabit tibi et in sudore vultus tui vesceris pane, donee revertaris in 
terram, de qua sumptus es, quia cinis es et in cinerem reverteris 10 . 

Notandum quod moraliter hie innuitur quod per fraudem mulieris 
adhuc [f.6 v ] omni die decipiuntur viri. Unde r Adam Sampsonem Loth 
David et Salomonem/femina decepit. Quis modo tutus erit? 110 

Item notandum quod allegorice per serpentem intelligimus dya- 
bolum, per Evam carnem, per Adam animam, per pomum delectacionem 
mundanam. Serpens enim, i. dyabolus, presentat Eve, i. carni, pomum, i. 
delectacionem mundi, ut Eva, i. caro, trahat Adam, i. animam, eciam ad 
pomum, i. ad delectacionem mundi, et sic ambo privantur paradyso. 
Conveniunt Fabula et Historia in isto. Nam saturnus primus 11 deorum 
fuit, Adam primus HOMinum fuit; saturnus expulsus de regno, Adam 
de PARADYSO. 


1 Gen. 3,9. 

2 Gen. 3,10. 

3 Gen. 3,11. 

4 Cf. Gen. 3,12. 

5 Gen. 3,13. 

6 Gen. 3,13. 

7 Gen. 3,14. 

8 Gen. 3, 16. 

9 Gen. 3,i7ss. 

10 Cf. H. Walther, Initia — Initia carminum ac versuum medii aevi posterioris Latinorum. Alphabetisches 
Verzeichnis der Versanfange mittellateinischer Dichtungen. Gottingen, 1959, £02; H. Walther, Proverbidy 
I, S l 9> ]• Werner, Lateinische Sprichworter, p. 20, 42. 

11 Versus 37. 
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qui non potuit 

prosperitatem sustinere illejilius Saturni sc. in mundo 

45 Splendorem tanti non passus Iupiter auri 

ejfugavit iniectis sc. Saturnum defensoriis 

Expulit illatis patrem crudeliter armis. 

deformis tali metallo seculi secuta est similitudo 

Discolor a argento mundi successit ymago 

regnum contulit sc.Iovi deorum 

Et iam primatum dedit illi curia divum. 

Hie Pseustis ponit aliam Fabulam et dicit: 

“iupiter videns patrem suum regere AUReum MUNDum non 
potuit sustinere splendorem tanti auri, quapropter patrem suum 
Saturnum crudeliter expulit a regno et factus est mundus discolor 
argento, i. peior quam ante fuit, et postea curia deorum recepit 
Iovem in deum”. 

Notandum secundum poetas 1 tempore Saturni mundus fuit ita 
virtuosus quod a poetis dicebatur AUReus, sed postea de die in diem 
peioratus est, ut vult Iheremias qui dicit r Aurum mutatum est in 
scoream 12 . 

Item notandum quod secundum fabulas 3 iupiter fuit filius Saturni, 
qui cum claudere deberet diem suum extremum, convocavit familiares 
et amicos suos supplicans eis ferventer, quatenus eo mortuo corpus 
suum sepelire vellent secrete, ut impostrum ab hominibus non inveni- 
retur. Quo mortuo amici sui sepeliverunt eum secrete inter duos muros. 
Et percipientes Crethenses Iovem esse mortuum, quia tante fuerat 
reputacionis in vita sua, famulos et amicos eius coegerunt, ut corpus 
Iovis demonstrarent eis. Qui coacti duxerunt Crethenses ad locum, ubi 
erat sepultus iupiter et fodientes ibidem non invenerunt corpus Iovis, 
sed unum caput, quod reputabant [f. y T ] esse caput gigantis et non 
Iovis. Et dixerunt Iovem esse ad celum translatum et ibidem glorifica- 
tum, et sic gentiles coluerunt Iovem pro deo. 

Notandum quod allegorice per Iovem sic sepultum et non inventum 
possumus intelligere Xpistum, qui venit in hunc MUNDum, genitus a 
Saturno, i. a patre suo in divinis, iuxta illud Euvangeliste r Ego hodie 


1 Vide Ov. Met. i,89ss.; Verg. Georg. 2, $38. 

2 Is. 1,22. 

* Vide Bemardum Ultraiect., ed. M. Y. Jacobs, p. 29. 


a discolor Odo Picardusyf. 12 v ; decolor Osternachefy 1902. 
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genui te ni . Iste iupiter, i. Xpistus Iesus, alteravit munduih et abscidit 
genitalia Saturni PATRis sui, i. Xpistus abscidit et removit veterem 
legem, scilicet Moysis PATRis sui. Item iupiter convocavit amicos suos, 
antequam moreretur, i. Xpistus convocavit apostolos et discipulos 
amicos suos in ultima cena. Item iupiter per amicos suos sepultus est, i. 
Xpistus post mortem suam sepultus est per Nicodemum 1 2 et alios 
amicos, ut patet Mathei penultimo capitulo 3 4 . Item iupiter sepultus est 
inter duos muros secrete, i. Xpistus sepultus fuit ad locum secretum, ubi 
prius numquam alius sepeliebatur, teste Sacra scriptural , inter duos muros, 
i. supra sepulchrum eius ponebatur lapis magnus valde. Item Crethenses 
fodientes circa sepulchrum non invenerunt Iovem, i. Maria Magdalena 
et alii querentes Iesum in monumento in dominica die ante ortum solis 
non invenerunt eum, sed caput gigantis, i. sudarium. Item curia deorum 
recepit Iovem in deum, i. iupiter translatus est ad celum, hoc est 
postquam Xpistus resurrexit a mortuis potenter ascendit super omnes 
celos et ibi glorificatus est. 


exilium patitur 

49 Exulat 


expulsus paradyso i. primus homo 

eiectus de sede pia prothoplaustus 


i. Adam qui pulverem vel in 

est cinis perdicionem sc. humane variat statum vel dignitatem 

Ac cinis in cinerem nature mutat honorem. 

dampnaremur ligno 

Ne tamen eterni temeremur stipite pomi, 

i.parady- intrare sc. 

igneus si ianuas prohibet gladius paradysum presumentcs 

Flammeus ante fores vetat ensis adire volentes. 


Postquam Pseustis proposuit fabulose quomodo primus homo sue legis, 
puta Saturnus, expulsus est a regno suo, hie Alathia respondet Pseusti per 
veram Historiam, quomodo primus homo sue legis, puta Adam, ex¬ 
pulsus est de paradyso. Et est sentencia quod postquam primus homo, 
scilicet Adam, gustavit de pomo vetito, eiectus est et expulsus a 
paradyso. Et posuit Deus angelum suum ante fores paradysi cum 
gladio igneo ad custodiendum, [f. 7 V ] ne aliquis secundario gustaret de 


1 Ps. 2,7 ; Act. Ap. 13,33 ; Hebr. 1 ,g 5,5. 

2 Vide Joh. 3,iss. 

3 Mat . 2 7,£7ss. 

4 Luc. 23,53. 
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fructu r ligni vite" 11 , quia si Adam secundario commedisset de fructu, 
numquam humane nature fuisset spes. 

Notandum quod moraliter per Adam sic EiECTum intelligi potest 
quilibet miser, qui dum promovetur ad altum statum, opponit se suis 
superioribus non potens reverencias et honores sustinere. Ideo Deus 
frequenter mutat homines talem in pulverem et proicit eos a sede 
maiestatis, ut patet Luce primo capitulo r Deposuit potentes de sede et 
exaltavit humiles" 12 . 

Item allegorice per POMum istud, per quod Adam eiectus est de 
paradyso, possumus intelligere verum fructum vite, scilicet sacramentum 
altaris, quod est sumptum de r ligno vite"^ y i. de ligno sancte crucis. Et 
per Adam possumus intelligere quemlibet peccatorem inobedientem 
allegorice. Nam sicud Adam propter hoc quod gustavit de isto pomo, 
eiectus est de paradyso, sic eciam peccatores inobedientes indigne 
gustantes de hoc pomo, scilicet sacramento altaris, eiciuntur et ex- 
pelluntur de paradyso voluptatis, i. de regno celorum. Unde Euvange- 
lista “Qui commederit carnem meam et biberit sanguinem meum 
indigne, reus erit iehenne mortis ”4. Et ergo dicit Apostolus r Probet 
autem se ipsum homo" 1 *. Item Metrista r Esca salutaris que sacris ponitur 
aris, I si capitur digne, capientem servat ab igne; / si male sumatur, 
capienti pena paratur 16 . 


nobili viro asscribitur prima racio sacrijicandi 

53 Egregio Cicropi debetur causa litandi: 

inquirit , 

Cicrops illius bestie scrutatur intestina cum instrumento ferreo 

Ille bovis primo rimatur a viscera ferro 

sc. Cicrops 

sacrijicia tali deo ordinavit successio continuavit 

Sacra Iovi statuit , que posteritas celebravit. 

construxit talem civitatem iuvamen prestitit sic vocata dea 

Condidit Athenas , adiuvit nomine Pallas. 


1 Gen. 2,9. 

2 Luc. I, £2. 

2 Gen. 2, 9. 

4 Cf.Joh. 6,£4*£6 et i Cor. i1,27. 
s 1 Cor. 11, 28. 

6 Cf. H. Walther, Initia, £534; H. Walther, Proverbia , I, 7201a. 
a rimatur Odo Picardus,J. 14 T \ rimatus Osternacber , 1902. 
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Hie Pseustis ponit aliam Fabulam et est talis quod quondam erat quidam 
rex dives et nobilis nomine cicrops, qui magnam fecit reverenciam diis 
suis et primo invenit modum mactandi bestias, quas immolavit iovi et 
aliis diis. Et ilium usum posteritas et tota sua successio postea continua- 
vit. Iste rex cicrops construxit athenas, i. illam civitatem, per 
adiutorium PALLAdis. 

Nota quod ex Littera ista Fabula elicitur, quam eciam recitat 
Ovidius 1 . cicrops erat vir magne potencie nobilis et dives, qui deos 
suos habuit in magna reverencia et inter ceteros plus dilexit iovem, ob 
cuius amorem quandam civitatem in Grecia, nomine ATHENe,-arum, 
[f. 8 r ] construxit. In qua templum edificavit, in quo positus erat Iupiter 
tamquam principalis deus et multi alii, videlicet Neptunus pallas 
etcetera. Quo facto inter Neptunum et PALLAdem oriebatur lis quisnam 
eorum NOMeN imponeret civitati. Et ex consensu communi eligerunt 
quod quilibet cum virga sua ad terram percuteret et a cuius persecussione 
monstrum vel miraculum magis utile nasceretur, ille NOMeN imponeret 
civitati. Cum igitur Neptunus masculus erat, primo cum virga sua 
percussit ad terram et statim prosilivit de terra pulcherrimus equus 
armatus, significans bella civitatis futura. Deinde sors cecidit supra 
PALLAdem, que cum percussit ad terram cum virga sua, prosilivit de 
terra oliva viridis et fructifera, significans pacem civitatis futuram. Quo 
facto omnes dii in unum convenerunt deliberantes quidnam istorum 
esset utilius. Concludentes tandem quod pax esset utilior quam bellum, 
attribuerunt PALLAdi, ut ipsa civitati nomen imponeret. Que dedit sibi 
dictum NOMeN ATHENe, -arum propter perpetuitatem deorum et pacis 
eterne. Hoc facto cicrops ymaginatus est quomodo posset diis suis 
reverenciam facere et invenit usum mactandi animalia bruta et immo- 
landi ilia diis suis, quod eciam statuit fieri ab omnibus successoribus suis. 

Notandum quod allegorice per dictum ciCROPem intelligimus ipsum 
Xpistum, qui primo invenit usum mactandi corpora et ea omnipotenti 
Deo immolandi, ut patet autoritate Apostoli “Quia se ipsum exinanivit 
pro nobis et factus est obediens usque ad mortem, mortem autem 
crucis” 2 3 . Hanc dictam immolacionem et usum mactandi tenuerunt 
successores sui, puta martires, qui corpora sua ad supplicia tradiderunt, 
ut cantat nostra mater ecclesia3. 


1 Met. 2,£££ss. 

2 Cf. Philipp. 2,7s. 

3 Cf. Antiphonarium Romanum , Commune plurimorum martyrum, In secundis vesperis, Ant. “Isti 
sunt sancti qui” (ed. Antiphonarium Romanum officio vesperarum praecipue accommodatum . Editio sexta 
auctior et correctior meliorique ordine disposita [Amsterdam, 1765], p. 676). 
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Item per Neptunum allegorice intelligimus Adam et antiquum 
tempus, per PALLAdem vero intelligimus gloriosam Virginem et novum 
tempus. Unde Neptunus percussit cum virga sua ad terram et prosilivit 
equus armatus, significans bella, i. Adam allegorice significatus per Nep¬ 
tunum percussit ad pomum vetitum, unde maximum bellum ortum 
fuit in antiquo tempore inter Deum et hominem. Sed postquam pallas, 
i. beata Virgo, percussit ad terram, tunc prosilivit de terra oliva 
fructifera, i. Xpistus, significans nobis pacem futuram, quia tunc orta est 
eternalis pax et eciam temporalis, autoritate Luce r Gloria in excelsis Deo 
et in terra pax hominibus bone voluntatis 11 . Item Apostolus r Pacem 
meam do vobis, pacem meam relinquo vobis 12 . Et quod hec pax prosi¬ 
livit de terra, patet per Prophetam dicentem r Veritas de terra orta est 13 . 

Item cicrops [f. 8 V ] iste condidit athenas, i. civitatem magnam, 
hoc est Xpistus condidit illam novam civitatem Iherusalem, de qua 
dicit Propheta r Vidi civitatem sanctam Iherusalem novam descendentem 
de celo 14 etcetera. Et intelligitur per istam civitatem Iherusalem que 
sursum est celestis patria. Item civitas NOMeN sumpsit ex percussione 
PALLAdis, i. Marie virginis, per quam omnia bella sunt remota et pax 
facta est inter patrem et hominem, et ista civitas vocatur Athene quasi 
immortalis, quia immortal is et incorruptibilis est. 


parentum primorum 

sacrijicat coram Deo primogenitus Jructuum 

57 Immolat ante Deum Cayn de semine frugum. 

sc. Cayn sc. excellens gratum sacrificium 

Frater Abel iustus dedit acceptabile munus 

voluntarie ojferens sc. meliorem immolacio 

Sponte ferens agnum : talis decet hostia Xpistum. 

sc. Cayn occidit clamat pro mortem 

gladio vel ruit vindicta vel necem sc.fratri occisi 

Ense cadit fratris; loquitur post funera sanguis. a 

Hie ponitur alia Historia, que eciam recitatur in Genesis, et est talis : 

Postquam Adam expulsus erat de paradyso, cognovit uxorem 

1 Luc. 2,14. 

2 Job. 14,27. 

3 Ps. 84,12. 

4 Apoc. 21,2. 

5 Gen. 4, iss. 


a SANGUIS Odo Picardus,/. l$ r ; MORTIS Osternacher, 1902. 



suam, que peperit primogenitum suum, scilicet cayn. 2° cognovit 
uxorem, et peperit abel. Erat autem cayn agricola, abel vero pastor 
ovium. Istos autem filios instruxit Adam, ut sacrificarent deo et offerrent 
deo MUNera de FRUGibus suis. Contigit ergo quod abel semper de 
primogenitis sui gregis pinguioribus et melioribus obtulit, cayn de 
peioribus FRUGibus. Quare Dominus respexit ad MUNera ipsius abel et 
non ad MUNera fratris sui cayn. Unde consuetum erat mactare pecudes 
et comburere. Cuius autem fumus ascendit, signum erat quod sacrificium 
fuit acceptabile deo, et cuius fumus descendit, reputabatur infelix. 
Cum ergo abel et cayn obtulerunt MUNera sua, frequenter fumus 
MUNeris abel ascendebat, sed fumus MUNeris cayn descendit. Quaprop- 
ter cayn ira commotus FRATRem suum abel interficere cogitabat. Et una 
vice dixit sibi r Frater, egrediamur foras 11 . Et cum essent in agro, sur- 
rexit cayn contra FRATRem suum et eum interfecit 2 . Quo facto Dominus 
dixit ad cayn r Ubi est Abel frater Uius? 1 * Et respondens dixit r Nescio. 
Numquid ego sum custos fratris mei? 1 *, quasi diceret “Non”. Tunc 
dixit Deus ad cayn r Quid fecisti quod vox sanguinis fratris tui clamat ad 
me de terra" 1 *: Domine, vindica me? r Ergo maledictus eris super 
terram, que aperuit os suum et suscepit sanguinem fratris tui. De manu 
tua vagus et profugus eris super terram' 16 . Et cayn iam cadens in 
desperacionem dixit ad Dominum r Maior est iniquitas mea quam ut 
veniam merear 1 ?. Et sic cayn [f. 9 r J recessit a facie Dei profugus et 
exul versus Orientem in regionem Edon a , ubi postea interfectus est. 

Notandum allegorice per istum cayn intelligimus populum 
Iudaicum, per abel vero xpistum. Unde populus Iudaicus videns 
xpistum fidelem et iusTum, sicud abel fuit, studuit totis viribus suis ira 
commotus qualiter xpistum interficeret, eo quod vidit quod sacrificium 
xpisti, scilicet Novi Testamenti, erat acceptabile deo et holocaustum 
Iudaicum incepit evanescere coram deo. Quare populus Iudaicus dixit 
r Egrediamur foras" 18 , scilicet extra Iherusalem ad locum Calvarie, ubi 
cayn, i. Iudaycus populus, interfecit abel, i. xpistum. Tunc Dominus 

1 Gen. 4,8. 

2 Cf. Gen. 4>8. 

3 Gen. 4,9. 

4 Gen. 4,9. 

5 Gen. 4,10. 

6 Gen. 4,1 is. 

7 Gen. 4,13. 

8 Gen. 4,8. 


a Edon = Eden y vide Gen. 4, 16. 
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LOQuebaTUR ad cayn, scilicet ad Iudeos, per signa que tunc apparuerunt 
et facta fuerunt coram Iudeis, quia terra tremuit, sol obscuratus est, 
velum templi scissum est 1 et sic de multis aliis. Item tunc Deus dixit ad 
cayn r Vox sanguinis fratris tui clamavit ad me de terra 12 , per quod 
intelligitur quod in presencia Pylati populus Iudaycus sumpsit hoc 
verbum r Sanguinis super nos et super filios nostros 1 3. Item cayn 
recepit malediccionem, ut esset exul et profugus in terra, i. populus 
Iudaicus post mortem xpiSTi missus est in exilium et dispersus est per 
to tarn terram. 


natus ab 

talis vir Archadia deorum excitat rancores 

61 Lichaon Archas celestes provocat iras, 

domos Lichaonis intravit ille deus hospitatus 

Quando suas edes invasit Iupiter hospes, 

decipere sc. Lichaonem Iupiter mutavit 

Fallere temptando nomen a Iovis. Exuit ergo 

sc. Lichaonis campis 

Corpus et os hominis, sevit lupus asper in arvis. 

Hie Pseustis proponit aliam Fabulam et est sentencia quod olim erat rex 
quidam nomine lichaon, qui commovit iovem in iRAm, quia ipse solet 
interficere HOSPitES suos de nocte. Quare iupiter volens rei veritatem 
percipere intravit domum suAm et Hospitatus est ibidem. Et postquam 
perceperat veritatem, mutavit LiCHAONem in Lupum. 

Notandum quod innuitur Fabula, quam eciam recitat Ovidius 
Methamorphosios primo*. lichaon erat vir magne potencie natus ab 
ARCHAdia et ita maliciosus quod sua malicia apud deos amplius non 
poterat tollerari, quia de nocte mercatores peregrinos HOSPitES suos 
interficere consuevit secrete propter bona sua et carnes eorum salsare, 
quas dedit Hospitibus suis commedendum, sic quod tandem iupiter 
volens percipere rei veritatem ipsius mutavit se in HOMiNem et in specie 
mercatoris sepedicti viri domum intravit et ibidem [f. 9 V ] Hospitatus est. 
lichaon autem percepit quodammodo quod in Hospicio suo deum 
haberet. Verumtamen dubitavit et ymaginatus est quod vellet TEMPTAre 


1 Cf. Mat. 27,5:1; Luc. 23,45s. 

2 Gen. 4, 10. 

3 Mat. 27,25. 

4 Met. i,i65ss. 

a nomen Odo Picardus,/. 1 5 V ; numen Osternacher , 1902. 
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an esset deus an non. Cum ergo tempus cene appropinquasset, dictus 
lichaon Hospitibus ad mensam sedentibus cames humanas bullitas 
commedendum distribuit. iupiter ergo considerans illas carnes esse 
humanas rennuit eas commedere et finxit se esse infirmum, petens ab 
HOSPitE ob infirmitatem ad lectum perduci. Postquam ergo hospes 
consideravit eum dormire, accessit ipsum secrete eum interficere 
proponens. iupiter autem iam vigilans insurrexit sibi et pugnans secum 
eum devicit et devictum mutavit in Lupum maledicens sibi ita quod 
cunctis diebus vite sue exularet per campos et nemora in malicia sua. 

Notandum quod allegorice per istum LicHAONem intelligimus 
dyabolum, per iovem vero Xpistum. Unde iste lichaon solet inter¬ 
ficere de nocte HOSPitES, i. iste dyabolus in nocte in tenebris, que 
fuerunt a lapsu primorum parentum usque ad mortem Xpisti, spoliavit 
HOSPitES, i. homines, et interfecit eos, quia traxit eos ad Infernum. Iste 
lichaon bulivit carnes humanas, i. dyabolus naturam humanam punivit 
r cum carbonibus desolatoriis* 11 . iupiter autem nequiens istam maliciam 
amplius tollerare mutavit se in HOMiNem, i. Xpistus Iesus volens hu¬ 
manam naturam ab eterna dampnacione liberare assumpsit humanitatem. 
lichaon autem percipiens quod deum haberet in Hospicio suo, de quo 
tamen dubitabat, i. dyabolus percipiens Xpistum Iesum descendisse per 
incamacionem dubitavit an esset verus Messyas, quare ipsum tribus 
vicibus tempt Avit, autoritate Euvangeliste dicentis r Ductus est Iesus in 
desertum, ut temptaretur a dyabolo 12 . Item tenetur quod lichaon 
accessit iovem volens eum interficere. Intelligitur quod Xpisto crucifixo 
dyabolus accessit eum proponens animam suam trahere ad Infernum. Sed 
iupiter insurrexit LiCHAONi, i. Xpistus Iesus descendit ad Inferna et 
pugnans cum dyabolo devicit eum, nam tunc porte Inferni sunt con- 
fracte et anime mercatorum, i. antiquorum patrum, sunt redempte. 

ille vir maculato mundo 

65 Enoch , iusticie polluto cultor in orbe, 

vectus mundo posted, de cetero 

Raptus de terra nulli comparuit ultra, 

diem novissimum Jidelis servus vel pugilis, sc. Enoch 

Iudicis adventum fidens adletha secundum. 

Antixpistum vel dyabolum sc. existente preibit ille propheta 

Leviathan contra socio precedet Elya. [f. io r ] 


1 Ps . 119 , 4 . 

2 Mat. 4,1. 
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Hie Alathia ponit aliam Historiam et est sentencia quod Enoch vir 
iustus et pius fuit verus cultor Dei in orbe, qui propter virtutes suas 
raptus est a terra virtute divina in paradysum et postea numquam 
apPARUiT alicui in mundo, sed expectavit secundum adventum 
iudicis, scilicet Xpisti, disputaturus una cum elya contra leviathan, 
i. Antixpistum vel dyabolum. 

Notandum quod in Littera innuitur ista Historia quod Enoch fuit 
vir iustus et mire castitatis in omnibus operibus suis, sed Deus videns 
mundum esse maliciosum noluit in eo servum suum diucius habitare. 
Quare recepit eum de terra et vectus est virtute divina cum came 
vivus in paradyso. Quare subvectus elyas igneo curru ad locum, in quo 
residet Enoch, sic quod isti duo Enoch et elyas expectant adventum 
Antixpisti predicaturi contra ipsum pro ecclesia Dei, ut recitat Ihe- 
ronymus 1 et eciam satis patet per prophetas 2 3 4 5 . Unde Antixpistus intrabit 
mundum sub specie veri Messye in illis partibus, in quibus Xpistus erat 
natus. Ibi enim perambulabit mundum et precipue seducet Iudeos. Nam 
illi putabunt ipsum esse veraciter filium Dei verum Messyam et adhere- 
bunt sibi cum multis xpistianis. Nam ipse, ut patet ex Scriptural , seducet 
divites cum muneribus, quoniam illi frequenter sunt avari et cupidi. 
Pauperes autem seducet minis et verbis horribilibus, innocentes autem 
cum miraculorum operibus. Ipse enim laborabit sequi vestigia Xpisti 
aperiendo oculos cecorum et reformando membra claudorum et 
mortuorum corpora suscitando. Et tunc coMPARebunT iamdicti duo 
predicando contra Antixpistum et reformando ecclesiam Dei, quia pro 
tunc ecclesia stabit in maxima tribulacione sicut testatur Propheta 
“Iactabitur navicula Petri in profundum maris’\ i. ecclesia in tri- 
bulaciones. Et sic sepedicti duo convertent populos ad fidem, sed non ad 
plenum quousque Antixpistus plenarie fuerit corruptus. Nam ipse finget 
se mori et 3 a die resurgere et per tantum tempus, per quantum Xpistus 
ambulavit cum discipulis post resurreccionem eius, ipse videbitur quasi 
sub specie fantasmatis ambulare. Postea vero discipulis suis congregatis 
videbitur ascendere et postquam venerit ad aerem, sanctus Michael 
virtute divina resistet sibi, et percucietur ulcione divina quod ruet in 
terram et rumpetur in quatuor partes, ut dicit Prophetas. Et verificabitur 


1 Hieron. In Malach . 4,5.6; In Matheum II, p. 81, reg. 1 i6ss. (ed. Corpus Christianorum). 

2 Vide Mai . 4,5s.; Joel 2,31; Mat . 11,14 1 7, 1 1 ; Marc . 9,12; Luc . 1,17. 

3 Cf. Rom . 16,18; 1 Tim . 6,9. 

4 Cf. Mat . 14, 24. 

5 Cf. Apoc . 12,7s. 
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pro tunc verbum Euvangeliste dicentis “In die ilia salvabitur Iuda” 1 
[f. io v ], quia tunc veraciter videbunt Iudei ad oculos se esse deceptos et 
festinabunt ad baptismum et confitebuntur cognoscentes errores suos. 
Tunc enim verificabitur istud verbum Euvangeliste r Erit unus pastor et 
unum ovile" 12 . Et tunc amplius non erit lex Iudaica. Quod istud sit 
verum, patet albescum per Hugonem de Sancto Victore in libro De 
misteriis misse et per 

Notandum quod per Antixpistum allegorice possumus intelligere 
quemlibet hereticum, qui contra matrem ecclesiam innocentes 
laborat seducere et venenum inter bonos seminare, sicud patet de 
ypocritis et quibusdam aliis. Sed per Enoch et ELYAm, qui fratres sunt et 
unius condicionis, allegorice intelligimus fraternam societatem religio- 
sorum verbum Dei predicancium contra hereticos et perambulancium 
mundum, autoritate Psalmiste r In omnem terram exivit sonus eorum"^ 
etcetera, quam quidem fraternitatem sancta mater ecclesia pro sui 
illuminacione contra hereticam pravitatem statuit. 

mari omnia deglucio 

69 Venit ab Occeano submergens cuncta vorago, 

terra locum dedit sc.diluvii submersum est vitam susceperat 

Tellus cessit aque , periit quod vixerat omne. 

ille vir humanam naturam Deucalionem sc.fuit virus 

Deucalion homines , preter quem nemo superstes, 

missis post terga , 

proiectis renovavit uxore sua lapidibus 

Cum Pirra iactis revocavit a coniuge saxis. 

Hie Pseustis ponit aliam Fabulam et est sentencia Littere quod olim erat 
quoddam maximum diluvium AQUArum ascendencium super omnes 
montes, per quod universi homines fuerunt suBMERsi, sed duo, 
scilicet deucalion et pirra uxor eius, fuerunt preservati ne submerge- 
rentur in quadam navicula. Et per iamdictos duos tota natura humana 
per lapidum proieccionem post terga est reformata. 

Nota hie innuitur ista Fabula, quam eciam recitat Ovidius Metha- 
morphosios primo*. Mundus quondam erat ita maliciosus quod Iupiter 


plures alios sacre theologie doctores. 


1 Cf. Hierem. 23,6 33,16. 

2 Joh . 10,16. 

3 Ps. 18, Rom . 10,18. 

4 Met. i,3i£ss. 

a renovavit Odo Picardus,/. l6 v Osternacher, 1902. 
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deus deorum voluit eum destruere. Super quo consulens deos et 
deas dixit “Quidnam videtur vobis melius et minus periculosum, per 
quod destruemus mundum? Nam si per ignem, forte incenderetur aer et 
consequenter celi et omnes celicole comburerentur. Ergo pocius per 
AQUAm destruemus mundum”. Quare Iupiter supplicavit fratri suo 
Neptuno deo AQUArum, ut ipse vellet sibi concedere aquas suas, per 
quas mundus destruendus periret. Neptunus vero acquiescens precibus 
fratris sui Iovis aquas concessit sibi. Sed quia illo tempore deucalion et 
pirra [f. ii r ] uxor eius fuerunt multum devoti deos et deas in magna 
reverencia habentes, idcirco quedam dea nomine Themis, de qua 
dicitur in Claudiano *, sciens mundum periturum istis deucalioni et 
piRRe revelavit in sompno quod mane surgerent, ad quendam fluvium 
festinarent, ubi naviculam invenirent stantem, quam intrare deberent. 
deucalion vero et pirra surgentes perrexerunt ad fluvium et intra- 
verunt naviculam. Quo facto aqua maxime crevit et navicula cum 
AQuis ascendit ita quod aque maris et fluviorum ascenderunt super 
omnes montes excepto monte Bernasii a sic quod omnes homines 
suBMERsi fuerunt deucalionc et pirra dumtaxat exceptis, qui vacil- 
lantes hue et illuc per aquas tandem ad montem Bernasii a venerunt. Et 
exeuntes naviculam montem ilium ascenderunt, in quo quoddam 
templum invenerunt antiquissimum, et in eo stabat ymago predicte dee, 
scilicet Themidis, sub cuius titulo templum erat fundatum. deucalion 
autem et pirra flectentes genua sua istam deam adoraverunt devotissime 
sibi supplicantes, quatenus ipsa dignaretur eis manifestare per quod 
reparari posset humanum genus. Themis vero condescendens dictorum 
precibus dixit “Exite templum et presingite vos et capita vestra velate et 
proicite ossa magne parentis vestre post terga et natura humana 
reformabitur” 2 . Hoc audito templum exiverunt, sed in exitu pirra 
dixit “O deucalion, quid est quod hec dea nobis suadit? Nam videtur 
mihi malum et nephandum. Pocius enim debemus venerari parentes 
quam vilipendere. Ergo non videtur bonum quod ipsa dixit”. Cui 
deucalion respondit “O pirra, sic non est intelligendum, quia per 
istam magnam parentem notavit Themis terram, que est mater nostra, 
nam de ea facti sumus et facti nutrimur et perituri in terram revertemur. 
Et per ossa parentis intellexit lapides”3. Quo facto velaverunt capita sua 

1 De raptu Pros. 1,107 1,219. 

2 Cf. Ov. Met. i, 38 iss. 

2 Cf. Ov. Met. i,39iss. 

* Bernasii = Parnas(s)i. 
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et recipientes lapides proiecerunt illos post terga, et a proieccione 
deucalionis prosilierunt viri et a proieccione PiRRe mulieres procreate 
sunt. Et statim aqua decrevit ad pristinam multitudinem et sic humana 
natura reformata est. 

Notandum quod secundum rei veritatem Deucalion et pirra 
fuerunt homines divites et mirabiliter postea depauperati, qui consilium 
habuerunt cum amicis suis qualiter possent ad statum pristinum per- 
venire. Et dictum est eis pro consilio saniori quod proicerent lapides, i. 
ponerent lapides ad labores et sic recuperarent divicias. 

Item notandum quod allegorice per DEUCALiONEm intelligimus 
Xpistum Iesum et per piRRAm sponsam suam beatam [f. i i v ] Virginem. 
Unde sicud ex precepto deorum et dearum deucalion et pirra 
intraverunt naviculam et AQUAm, sic Xpistus Iesus et Maria intraverunt 
istum mundum per aquas, i. maximas tribulaciones, et preservati sunt 
ab OMNi periculo, ut humana natura per ipsos reformaretur, que 
totaliter suBMERsa fuit per aquas, i. tribulaciones et dolores, qui cum 
lapsu primorum parentum originem sumpserunt usque ad mortem 
Xpisti durantes. Et sic per proieccionem lapidis post terga, i. per 
abieccionem Veter is Testament !, et introduccionem Novi humana natura est 
reparata. Item sicud primus transitus extra naviculam deucalionIs et 
PiRRe, per quern prima salvacio incepit, factus est ad montem Bamasum, 
sic prima nostra salvacio ortum sumpsit in monte Calvarie extra Iherusa- 
lem, ubi Xpistus passus est pro nobis. 


vindicta 

73 Ulcio 

sc. numerum , 


aquas dimersit maris 

digna Dei fontes disrupit abyssi 


locis 

nartibus arche. 


i. octo homines ille vir preservanz 

Octavum Noe servans in 

JL 

de cetero sustineant periculum 

Ammodo ne talem paciantur secula cladem, 

oculis hominum nubes aeris manifestatur arcus celestis 

Visibus humanis per nubila panditur yris. 


Hie ponitur alia Historia et est sentencia Littere: 

Cum deus misit aquam super terram ad perdendum homines, noe 
cum uxore sua et tres filii eius cum suis uxoribus reservati sunt et ut 
amplius genus HUMANum non paciatur consimile periculum, positum 
est signum in NUBibus aeris, puta arcus celestis qui vocatur yris, ut 
postquam pateat illud signum, infra triginta annos non est timendum de 
tali diluvio communi. 
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Nota quod sicud scribitur in Genesi 1 quod tempore ipsius noe 
omnis terra repleta fuit malicia, sed noe graciam invenit apud DEum, 
quare deus dixit sibi “O noe, finis universe camis venit coram te, 
repleta est terra iniquitate et ego disperdam earn. Fac tibi arch Am de 
levigatis mansiones in ea faciens et erit archa in longitudine trecento- 
rum cubitorum et latitudine quadraginta, in altitudine triginta” 2 . Et 
subiunxit dicens r Fenestram in archa facies, ostium autem eius pones a 
latere deorsum et ecce ego adducam aquas diluvii super terram, ut 
interficiam omnem carnem, in qua spiritus vite est. Ponam fedus meum 
tecum et ingredieris arch Am tu cum filiis tuis, uxor tua et uxores 
filiorum [f. i2 r ] tuorum et ex cunctis animantibus universe camis bina 
induces in ARCHAm, ut vivant tecum, masculini sexus et feminini, de 
volucribus autem iuxta genus suum et de iumentis. Tolies eciam tecum ex 
omnibus escis n 3 ? r e t ecce post dies septem ego pluam super terram 
quadraginta diebus et quadraginta noctibus et delebo omnem sub- 
stanciam, quam feci super facie terre 1 4 5 *. Erat autem noe tempore diluvii 
sexingentorum anno rum. Item scribitur ulterius in Genesi s quod noe 
ingressus est ARCHAm cum uxore sua, filiis et uxoribus suorum filiorum 
et cum ceteris animantibus sicut preceperat sibi deus. Et post septem 
dies facta est pluvia super terram quadraginta diebus et noctibus sic 
quod aqua elevata est quindecim cubitis super omnes montes. Et 
steterat terra sic sub aquis centum diebus et quadraginta ita quod omnis 
creatura de carne genita submersa est tarn reptilia quam volucres celi 
preter ipsum noe cum suis. Et tunc, sicud patet Genesis tricesimo primo 
capitulo 6 , aqua reversa est et decrevit post dies predictos ita quod 
archa noe requievit super montem. Et qualiter tunc noe corvum 
emisit, patebit infra. 

Notandum quod moraliter per noe et suos possumus intelligere 
homines virtuosos, qui permissione divina preservantur ab inundacione 
aquarum, i. temptacionum et tribulacionum, et intrant ARCHAm cum 
sanctis et adducunt secum de cunctis animantibus, i. virtutibus potenti- 
bus vivificare, ut fiat creacio nove creature dei, scilicet anime. 

Item allegorice per noe intelligitur Xpistus Iesus et per ARCHAm 
uterus gloriose Virginis. Unde Xpistus Iesus tempore diluvii, i. ante- 


1 Gen. 6,iss. 

2 Cf. Gen. 6,i3ss. 

3 Gen. 6.i6ss. 

4 Gen. 7,4. 

5 Gen. 7,13s. 

6 Gen. 8,3ss. 
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quam totus mundus submergeretur, propter peccata sua fecit ARCHAm, 
scilicet uterum gloriose virginis Marie, r de lignis levigatis 11 , i. bonis 
moribus ornatam. Et in ilia archa, i. utero, requievit noe, i. Xpistus. 
Et per ARCHAm preservata sunt de cunctis animantibus, i. liberati sunt 
homines sufficienter. 

Item notandum quod in Littera habetur archa quod est capsa cista 
vel navis superius tecta, ab archus -a, -um, a i. strictus. Pro quo notandum 
quod legitur de triplici archa. Una erat archa testamenti, in qua 
ponebantur tabule, in quibus scriptum fuit testamentum preceptorum 
dei. Et postea ponebatur urna aurea plena manna in testificacionem 
quod dedit panem Iudeis de celo. Eciam in ea ponebatur virga Aaron. 
Et ista archa testamenti fuit facta de metallo. Alia fuit archa Noe, de 
qua dicitur in Littera, et ilia fuit lignea. 3 a archa fuit uterus gloriose 
virginis Marie. Unde r Temporibus tres esse tribus cognovimus archas: / 
prima Noe, Moysi fuit altera, 3 a Xpisti. / Lignea prima, 2 a metallea, 3 a 
neutra b . / Octo prior, tria posterior tulit, [f. i2 v ] altera solum. / Lege 
carens, sub lege manens, hec lege soluta. / Hanc pelagus tulit, hanc 
populus, hanc spiritus almus" 12 . 

Sequitur textus: 

77 Ydeos lepores puer exagitat Ganimedes, 

Quem Iovis arreptum devexit ad c ethera sursum 
Armiger; ablato divum concesserat ordo 
Nomen pincerne, quod possedit prius Hebe. 

Hie Pseustis ponit aliam Fabulam et est sentencia quod quidam puer erat 
pulcher valde nomine ganimedes, qui solebat practicam venature 
frequenter exercere et precipue in quadam silva, que YDEa dicebatur, 
iuxta civitatem Troyanam. quem propter sui pulchritudinem aquila 
iovis sursum devexit ad celos, ubi tota curia deorum coNCESsiT sibi ut 
esset pincerna, quod officium hebe filia Iunonis solebat ante habere. 

Notandum quod in Littera innuitur talis Fabula, quam eciam recitat 
Ovidius Methamorphosios decimos. ganimedes fuit iuvenis formosus valde 

1 Gen. 6,14. 

2 Cf. H. Walther, Initia , 1916s. 

3 Met. 10, i££ss. 

a archus =artus, vide cod. Guelferb. 212 ( 185 Helmst.), f. 144 r • 
b neutra cod. Miinchen SB elm 5243,/. l66 r ; ventris Odo Picardus1J V . 
c in Odo Picardus, f. l8 T Ostemacher , 1902. 
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et filius cuiusdam regis Troyani, qui summe dilexit artem venatoriam 
continue venans per campos et nemora et precipue per silvam YDEam 
iuxta Toyanam civitatem. Iupiter autem videns formositatem et nobilita- 
tem ipsius GANiMEDis misit aquilam suam, qui vocatur poetice armiger 
vel ARMiGERa, ut tolleret GANiMEDEm de mundo sursum ad iovem. Et 
factum est ita. ganimedes vero veniens ad iovem summe placuit sibi et 
ceteris diis, quare concordabant unanimiter quod vellent sibi dare unum 
officium saltern honestum, scilicet quod esset pincerna, quod prius 
habuit hebe. Quapropter Iuno uxor iovis irascebatur. 

Notandum quod moraliter per istum GANiMEDEm possumus in- 
telligere quemlibet scolarem 1 diligentem vel laycum sollicitum, qui ad 
modum GANiMEDis non debet ociari, sed semper venari, ut tandem 
veniat aquila, i. sapiencia vel sciencia, tamquam ARMiGERa armans 
animas, ut tandem sursum per cognicionem vehatur. 

Item allegorice per istum GANiMEDEm intelligere possumus quem¬ 
libet hominem sanctum abstractum a conversacione scolari, qui loca 
petit solitaria r sicud passer solitarius in tecto" 12 . Et per iovem possumus 
intelligere omnipotentem Deum, per aquilam vero spiritum sanctum. 
Unde Iupiter videns formositatem GANiMEDis, i. Deus omnipotens 
videns bonam vitam sancti hominis, mittit aquilam suam, i. sanctum 
spiritum, ut tollat eum sursum ad celos. 

Sequitur textus [f. 13 r ]: 

81 Corvum perfidie dampnant animalia queque, 

Nuncius inclusis quia noluit esse salutis. 

sponte 

Ore columba suo ramum virentibus* ultro b 

testis est talis mons 

Detulerat foliis; superest Armenia testis. 

Hie ponitur alia Historia, cuius sentencia est quod cuncta animalia 
reptibilia dampnant et odiunt ipsum corvum propter infidelitatem 
suam, quia ipse missus ab archa Noe ad inquirendum utrum aque 
recessissent a terra, mansit et requievit supra cadavera mortuorum sic 
quod non reversus est ad archam. Quare emisit Noe columbaih ad 


1 Vide BNQ, p. 398. 

* Ps. 101,8. 

» viri dentibus Odo Picardusl8 y ; viridantibus Osternacher , 1902. 
b ultro Odo Picardus, f. l8 y ; intro Osternacher, 1902. 
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videndum utrum aque recessissent, que fidelis reversa est ad archam 
portans ramum de quadam oliva in ore suo signantem pacem federis 
inter Deum et genus humanum. Unde oliva pacem significat in Scrip - 
tura 1 , et istud ARMENie mons TESTatur. 

Nota quod sicud scribitur Genesis 13 0 capitulo 2 , postquam aqua 
recessisset a terra, Noe aperiens fenestram in archa sua emisit corvum 
ad inquirendum utrum recessissent aque a terra, corvus autem egressus 
invenit cadavera 3 mortuorum, in quibus requievit sic quod non est 
reversus ad archam, propter quod omnia animalia odiunt ipsum 
corvum. Unde dicit Ovidius 2° Methamorphosios 4 quod ante tempus 
emissionis ab inicio mundi corvus fuerat albi colons, sed propter infide- 
litatem suam factus est nigri coloris. Postea vero emisit Noe coLUMBAm, 
que reversa est portans in ore suo RAMunculuM olive, per quern 
significabatur pax inter Deum et genus humanum. Qui RAMunculus, 
secundum quod doctores* dicunt, plantatus est in monte antedicto, ubi 
adhuc archa Noe reservatur, quia ibi primo requievit. Hoc facto Noe 
apperuit tectum arche et nunc locutus est Dominus ad eum “Egredia- 
mini super nequaquam maledictam terram propter homines, non 
percuciam omnem animam sicut feci” 6 . Tunc egressit super terram et 
dixit eis r Crescite et multiplicabimini et replete terram. Terror vester 
et tremor sit super cuncta animalia terre et super omnes volucres celi 
cum universis que moventur a in terra 1 7 . Cui concordat hoc verbum 
propheticum r Omnia subiecisti sub pedibus 18 etcetera. Et dixit Deus 
ultra r Quicumque effuderit sanguinem humanum, sanguis eius 
fundetur^. Ecce ego statuam pactum meum vobiscum et cum semine 
vestro 10 et nequaquam ultra interficietur omnis caro aquis diluvii 111 . 
“In signum federis inter me et vos ponam eum in nubibus celi” 12 . Item 


1 Cf. Walafr. Strab. Glossa ordin., Lib. Gen., cap. 8,8 (PL 113, col. 109). 

2 Gen. 8,6ss. 

3 Cf. Petr. Com. Historia scholastica, Lib. Gen., cap. 34 (PL 198, col. 108^); Walafr. Strab. Glossa 
ordin., Lib. Gen ., cap. 8,7 (PL 113, col. 109). 

4 Met. 2,£4os. 

5 Cf. Petr. Com. Historia scholastica, Lib. Gen., cap. 34 (PL 198, col. 108$). 

® Cf. Gen. 8,21. 

7 Gen. 9,is. 

8 Ps. 8,8. 

9 Gen. 9,6. 

10 Gen. 9,9. 

11 Gen. 9,11. 

12 Cf. Gen. 9,12s. 

a moriuntur cod. ; moventur cod. Guelferb. 212 (l 8 $ Helmst.),/. 144 v Gen. 9,2. 
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sicud scribitur Genesis decimo octavo capitulo, Noe vixit post diluvium 
trecentis annis et quinquaginta [f. i 3 v ] et in universo noningentis et 
quinquaginta annis 1 . Item secundum doctores 2 mundus steterat ante 
diluvium per duo milia annorum et sexingentos annos, ut testatur 
Iosophus histeriographus. Et eciam patet in versibus Aurore r Tempus ab 
hoc Adam a Iosapho testante fuerunt / anni sexenti milia bina fere b_l3 . Et in 
eodem ponuntur versus de corvo et columba emissis. Unde r Emisit c 
corvum, redditum negat d ille, columbam / emisit c : redditum missa 
columba facit 1 *. 

Item notandum quod moraliter per corvum intelligimus quem- 
libet scolarem infidelem et pigrum, quoniam dum missus est ab archa 
Noe, i. a domo patris, ut proficiat et cum fructu revertatur, iste invenit 
cadavera, i. bonos mercellos medonis et vini, sic quod obliviscitur 
archam patris et fruitur deliriis suis non curans reverti quam diu possit 
requiescere super ilia cadavera. Per coLUMBAm intelligitur bonus et 
fidelis scolaris, qui dum mittitur ab archa patris, proficit et cum 
maximo fructu revertitur portans ramos olive, i. scienciarum et pacis 
suorum parentum. 

Item per istam archam allegorice intelligi potest celestis patria, a 
qua corvus niger missus est, videlicet Lucifer, quia sicud corvus erat 
primo albi colons et postea nigerrimi et sicud corvus non est reversus 
ad archam Noe, sic Lucifer numquam reverti potest ad archam celestem. 
Sed per coLUMBAm allegorice intelligimus Xpistum Iesum missum ab 
archa celesti, scilicet de gremio patris, ut ipse letificaret humanam 
naturam. Et sicud columba reversa est cum ramo olive, sic Xpistus 
Iesus reversus est cum ligno sancte crucis ascendens ad archam celestem, 
in die ascensionis representans Noe, id est suo patri in divinis, ramum 
olive, id est lignum crucis, ad designandum pacem et concordiam inter 
patrem et humanam [naturam] e . 

Sequitur [textus] f : 

1 Vide Gen. 9,28s. 

2 Vide Petr. Com. Historia scholastica, Lib. Gen., cap. 33 (PL 198, col. 1084). 

3 Aurora, Liber Genesis 595s. 

4 Aurora, Liber Genesis 62 £S. 

a tempus ad hoc ab Adam Aurora = Aurora Petri Rigae Biblia versificata. A Verse Commentary on the 
Bible. Ed. Paul E. Beichner, [Vol. 1 - 11 , University of Notre Dame Press, 2965], Liber Genesis 595. 
b milia pene duo Aurora, Liber Genesis 596. 
c emittit Aurora, Liber Genesis 625-626. 
d corvum Noe non redit Aurora, Liber Genesis 625. 

e om. cod .; naturam vide supra et cod. Guelferb. 212 (185 Helmst.), f. 145*. 
t om. cod .; textus vide e.g. cod.,f. 4 V . 
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geniti 

creati. 

propositum 

voluntas. 


gigantes ab humo productrice 

85 Surrexere viri terra genitrice 

fugare deos et deas sc. illis viris unum 

Pellere celicolas fuit omnibus una 

sc. unus congregat sc. alium omnes i.Jaber lovis illos gigantes 

Mons cumulat montem, sedtotumMulciber hostem 

choruscacionis igne deorsum Inferni deiecit 

Fulmine deiectum Vulcani trusit in antrum, [f. 


H r ] 


Hie ponitur alia Fabula Speustis et dicit quod quidam viri magni, 
scilicet gigantes, suRREXERunt de terra, quibus omnibus fuit una 
voluntas pellere et fugare deos et deas, et cuMULAverunt MONtem 
supra montem. sed mulciber faber lovis cognoscens istam nequiciam 
trusit istos gigantes in antrum vuLCANei a , i. in Infernum. 

Nota quod secundum Ovidium Methamorphosios primo 1 per pro- 
ieccionem lapidis ipsius Dulcaneonis et Pirre procREATi sunt gigantes 
magni, qui cogitantes et recordantes quomodo Iupiter per aquam 
diluvii omnes predecessores suos destruxit preter Dulcanionem et 
Pirram, proposuerunt illud vindicare in deos et congregaverunt MONtes 
supra montes credentes sic ascendere celum et omnes deos el celicolas 
effugare. Quod videns Iupiter misit MULCiBERum fabrum suum, ut istis 
gigantibus resisteret. Qui descendens cum maximo fulmine DEiEciT 
omnes istos in antrum vulcanci, i. in Infernum. 

Item nota quod moraliter per istos gigantes volentes ascendere 
celum tarn scolares quam laycos presumptuosos, qui scolares volunt 
ascendere ad statum magisterii et layci ad statum honoris, et penitis 
sunt indigni. Quod percipiens Iupiter, i. Deus, proicit eos ad status 
inferiores, contra quod dicit Euvangelista r Qui se exaltat, humiliabitur" 12 . 
Et alibi “Homo non capiat primum locum in mensa, ne maior veniat et 
dicat: Amice, surged. Item Metrista r Te non exalta! Nimium qui tendit 
in alta, hie fit multociens de dominante cliens 1 *. 

Item allegorice per istos gigantes intelligimus homines, qui per 
divicias temporales cumulantes MONtem super montem, i. denarium 
super denarium, volunt ascendere ad statum honoris, sed tandem 
Iupiter, i. Deus, mittit fabrum suum mulciberuiti, i. dyabolum, cum 


1 Met. i,399ss. 

2 Luc. 14,11 18,14. 

3 Cf. Luc. 14,8s. 

4 Cf. H. Walther, ?roverbia y V, 31118. 
a culcanei cod. 
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fulmine, i. cum flammis igneis, scilicet post mortem, et TRudiT eos 
in antrum vuLCANei, scilicet in Infernum. Quare dicit Psalmista r Si 
divicie tibi affluant, noli cor apponere" 11 . 

Vel aliter allegorice per istos gigantes sic ascendentes notamus 
Antexpistum, qui proponet ascendere celos ad modum illorum gigan- 
tum, et quando ascenderit usque in altum, veniet mulciber faber 
Iovis, i. sanctus Michael, et TRudeT Antexpistum in antrum vuLCANei, i. 
in Infernum. 


success io Babilonie culmine 

89 Posteritas Ade summa Babilonis in arce 

polum attingere 

Turrim construxit, que celum tangere possit. 

dispersio linguarum 

Excitat iam a Deum: confusio fit labiorum. 

in Babilonia Babilon recessit ab urbe 

Disperguntur ibi , nomen non excidit urbi. [f. 14V] 

Hie ponitur alia Historia et est sentencia quod successio vel progenies 
primi parentis, puta ade, edificavit quandam turrim in BABiLONia, ut 
per earn ascenderet celos. Propter quod deus iratus misit in earn 
coNFUSionem labiorum sic quod DisPERse sunt lingue eorum et in 
perpetuum terra non amittit illud nomen, quod est BABiLONia vel 
BABILON. 

Notandum sicud scribitur Genesis decimo octavo capitulo 2 , Caym 
fuitunus trium filiorum Noe, qui genuit quendam filium nomine Chus*. 
Ipse autem ulterius genuit filium nomine Neenroth*, qui existens vir 
fortis robustus et potens in BABiLONia fuit Venator*. Et una vice ambulans 
de Oriente cum quibusdam aliis sequassibus dixit r Faciamus lateres et 
coquamus eos igne 6 et coNSTRuamus nobis civitatem et turrim, cuius 
cacumen pertingat ad celum, et celebremus nomen nostrum, antequam 
DisPERGamuR b in universas terras 1 ?. Et secundum aliquos istud fecerunt 

1 Ps. 61,1 i. 

2 Gen. io,iss. 

3 Cf. Gen. 10,6. 

4 Cf. Gen. 10,9. 

5 Cf. Gen. 10,9. 

6 Gen. 11,3. 

7 Gen. 11,4. 

a ira cod. Guelferb. 212 (l8$ Helmst.),/. 14 $ r Odo Picardus y f. 20 T Osternacher y 1902. 
b dividamur Gen. 11 ,4. 
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ideo quia memores illius diluvii, quo predecessores sui submersi 
fuerunt, voluerunt hoc vindicare. Inde quare edificabant turrim 
credentes sic impedire opera DEi. Alii dicunt 1 2 3 4 5 , et forte melius, quod 
edificabant turrim ad hunc finem quod si postea deus diluvium mitteret 
super terram, possent unanimiter ascendere turrim et sic fugere aquas 
diluvii. deus autem videns istud descendit, ut videret illam civitatem et 
turrim, quas coNSTRUxerunT r filii ADAm 12 , sicut habentur in Biblia. 
Unde solet queri, quare Biblia dicit r filii ADAm 12 et non “filii Noe”. Et 
eciam dicitur in textu posteritas ade et non “Noe”. Ad quod respon- 
detur quod hoc est ideo, quia Noe numquam legitur transgressus fuisse 
preceptum Domini sicud ADAm et quia isti coNSTRuentes turrim 
fuerunt filii inobediencie et peccati. Ergo pocius vocantur r filii Adam" | 3, 
qui pater fuerat peccati et inobediencie quam vocarentur “filii Noe”. 
Dixit igitur deus r Venite, descendamus et coNFundamus ibi linguas 
eorum, ut non audiat unusquisque vocem proximi sui nec intelligat 14 . Et 
factum est ita, quia DisPERsi sunt per universam terram, et adeo confusi 
quod alter alterius verba non intellexit, quia uni petenti sementum vel 
lapides alter portavit lignum vel aquam et econverso, ita quod dimise- 
runt opus nec poterant proficere ulterius, sed confusi recesserunt, 
propter quod vocatum est nomen turris babilon vel BABiLONia. 
BABeLS enim interpretatur confusio. Unde dicitur quod lingue illorum 
divise sunt in septuaginta duo ydeomata. 

Item notandum quod per dicte turris coNSTRUCtores intelligimus 
scolares, qui sine fundamento volunt ascendere et promoveri ad scien¬ 
ces alciores, et quia fundamentum eorum debile est, to turn redigitur in 
pulverem. Et per linguas eorum in tantum sunt confusi quod ex 
verecundia se tollunt a facie et conversacione clericorum nescientes 
congrue exprimere mentis conceptum, quibus bene remanet hoc 
nomen babilon, quod interpretatur confusio. 

Item allegorice per posTERiTAtem ade intelligimus [f. i $ T ] Iudeam, 
que est progenies inobediencie autoritate Prophete dicentis r Noluit 
intelligere ut bene ageret 16 . Ista Iudea visa est et nititur edificare 
turrim, i. legem, contra deum. Quod percipiens deus descendit et 


1 Cf. Petr. Com. Historia scholastica , Lib. Gen., cap. 38 (PL 198, col. 1089); Walafr. Strab. Glossa 
ordin. y Lib. Gen., cap. 11,3 (PL 113, col. 114). 

2 Gen. 11,5. 

3 Gen. 1 1,5. 

4 Gen. 11,7. 

5 Cf. Gen. 11,9. 

4 P*. 3 SA- 
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divisit eos per universum orbem et de libertate facti sunt servi et sic 
remansit eis nomen BABeL dupliciter. Primo in quantum DisPERsi sunt 
in universum mundum et de libertate servi facti, 2° quando dixerunt in 
passione Xpisti r Sanguis eius super nos et super filios nostros 11 , quod 
hodierna die et quamdiu mundus stabit sencient, quia omnes iudei, 
quotquot sunt, paciuntur digeriam, scilicet emoridem 8 , in malediccio- 
nem eorum. 

choruscaciones fobri 

93 Fulmina Cyclopes Iovis imperio fabricant, b 

Sc. medico interfecto ad mortem indicavit pater Peonis 

Peone percusso morti decrevit Apollo. 

iam i. a suo regno sc. deorum Jugatus rancore 

Mox deitate sua superum spoliatus in ira 

illius regis sollicitudinem g re flis acceptavit exercendam 

Admethi curam pecorum c suscepit agendam. 

Hie ponitur alia Fabula Pseustis et est sentencia quod postquam chic- 
lopes fabri iovis cum fulminc interfecerunt BEONEm ex precepto 
iovis, venit appollo pater PEONis et interfecit omnes istos ciclopes, 
scilicet fabros, et ideo appollo spoliatus est regno suo et fugatus ad 
curiam admethi regis, ubi per totam vitam suam custodivit PECORa. 

Nota secundum Ovidium 2 quod peon fuerit peritissimus magister in 
medicina, qui quodam tempore ambulans quadam silva ad colligendum 
herbas medicine vidit quendam pastorem pugnare contra basiliscum. Et 
ammiratus peon quomodo iste pastor stare posset tarn diu contra 
basiliscum, qui serpens venosissimus est, et appropinquans vidit quod 
pastor habuit quoddam sertum d vel coronam in capite suo de floribus 
diversis contextum. Cogitavit ergo peon quod istorum florum virtute 
pastor ledi non posset a serpente. Quapropter peon retroveniens 
secrete detrusit sertum cum baculo de capite pastoris et attraxit sibi, et 
statim mortuus est pastor. Quapropter peon recepit omnes flores illius 
serti et singulatim quemlibet florem posuit ad os mortui sic quod 
tandem, dum tetigit os pastoris cum uno flore, surrexit pastor a mortuis. 


1 Mat. 2j,2$. 

2 Met. 2,63£ss., -cf. Mythogr. Vat. II, 128. 
a emoridem =haemorrhoidem. 

b FABRICANTES Odo Picardus,/. 21 r Osternacher, 1902. 
c pecori Odo Picardus, f. 2l T ; pecoris Osternacher, 1902. 
d certum cod. 
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Et gavisus peon valde retinuit ilium florem et colligens continue flores 
eiusdem speciei incepit practicare in medicinis sic quod cum illis 
floribus sanavit languidos ab omnibus infirmitatibus suis et mortuos 
resuscitavit. Iupiter ergo invidens isti PEONi misit ciclopes fabros suos 
ad interficiendum PEONEm, qui descendentes cum FULMiNe suo inter- 
fecerunt ipsum. Quapropter iratus appollo pater PEONis interfecit 
omnes istos ciclopes fabros iovis. Quod dum vidit Iupiter, fugavit 
APOLLinem a regno suo, qui errando venit ad curiam admethi regis, 
ubi postea per to tarn vitam custodivit PECORa. 

Notandum quod per istum PEONEm, cui Iupiter invidebat, intelli- 
gere possumus moraliter quemlibet clericum intelligentem, qui 
frequenter invidetur ab aliis minus peritis propter scienciam suam. 
Unde r Sciencia non habet inimicum nisi ignorantem ni [ [f. i£ v ]. Et hoc 
apollo vindicat, i. Deus, destituens illos invidentes a a cognicione 
scienciarum. 

Item allegorice per PEONEm intelligitur Xpistus Iesus verus 
medicus salutis, qui tarn in morte quam in vita, tarn corporaliter quam 
spiritualiter sanavit languidos ab infirmitatibus suis. Ipse enim mutos 
facit loqui, surdos audire et mortuos resurgere. Quod percipiens Iupiter 
et ciclopes, i. principes Iudeorum et Iudei, laboraverunt pro morte 
ipsius, scilicet quomodo possent eum interficere, et tandem venientes 
cum FULMiNe, i. impetuositate sua, interfecerunt Xpistum. Quod per¬ 
cipiens apollo pater PEONis, i. Deus omnipotens pater, noluit ista 
transire sine vindicta. Quare interfecit istos ciclopes, i. Iudeos, et hoc 
duplici pena, primo quia dispersi sunt per universum mundum et facti 
sunt servi, et post hanc vitam habebunt dampnacionem sempiternam 
autoritate Euvangeliste dicentis r Nisi quis renatus fuerit ex aqua et 
spiritu sancto, non intrabit in regnum celorum" 12 . Quod confirmans 
Apostolus dicit r Oportet vos nasci denuo 13 , i. de novo vel secundario, 
per aquam baptismi. Et quando dicitur quod appollo fugatus est a 
regno suo, intelligitur quod Deus recessit et avertit faciem suam a 
Iudeis tamquam infidelibus, et errando venit ad curiam admethi regis, i. 
erravit vel vertit faciem suam ad regentes se secundum metham sobrie- 
tatis et castitatis et aliarum virtu turn. 


1 Cf. H. Walther, Proverbia , IV, 27590c. 

2 Job. 3,5. 

3 Job. 3,7. 


a invidens cod. 
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terra preceptus ille vir paterna recedere sc. uxorem suam 

97 Limite iussus Abraham patrio discedere Saram 

prolis i. a se 

Assumpsit sine spe sobolis sibi concipiende. 

sc. post longa tempora lassatis senio nascitur i. verus heres t sc. Ysaac 

Tandem confectis etate creatur herilis 

nutrit Jilium graviter portabat 

Filius et lactat, sua quem a natura gravabat. 

Hie ponitur alia Historia et est sentencia quod postquam preceptum 
erat ABRAHe ut a PATRia sua recEDEREt, sumpsit secum saram uxorem 
suam adhuc sterilem, que postea facta est fertilis et contra naturaiti 
ETAT is concepit et peperit FiLium. 

Nota sicud scribitur Genesis 1 decimo octavo capitulo, Sem filius 
Noe genuit ipsum Arfaxat. Arfaxat autem genuit in xxxv 0 anno Sale. 
Sale autem genuit in xxx° anno Hebar. Hebar autem genuit Phalet. 
Phalet autem genuit Reu. Reu autem genuit Saruch. Saruch autem 
genuit Nathor. Nathor autem genuit Thare. Thare autem genuit 
Abraham, Nathor et Aaron. Deinde, sicud scribitur Genesis decimo nono 
capitulo 2 , Aaron genuit ipsum Loth, Abraham autem et Nathor duxerunt 
uxores: uxor enim Abrahe vocata est Saray et uxor ipsius Nathor Melca.3 
Saray autem fuit sterilis nec potuit impregnari, propter quod Abraham in 
tantum doluit quod dixit sibi Deus r Egredere de terra tua et de cognaci- 
one tua et de domo patris tui et veni in terram, quam-monstravero tibi et 
faciam te in gentem magnam et benedicam [f. i6 r ] tibi et magnificabo 
nomen tuum et maledicam maledicentibus tibi" 14 . Egressus est Abraham 
et recepit Loth secum filium fratris sui et Saray uxorem suam et venerunt 
in terram Canaan. Abraham autem transiens ultra venit ad locum Sychem 
et, ut patet vicesimo capitulo, tunc dixit sibi Dominus r Semini tuo dabo 
terram hanc" 1 *. Et transgrediens Abraham montem habentem a parte 
Orientali monticulum Hay et a parte Occidentali monticulum Bethel 
edificavit unum altare. 

Continuabitur 

Utrecht. 

Instituut voor Laat Latijn 

1 Gen. 11, i oss. 

2 Gen. 11,27. 

3 Cf. Gen. 11,29. 

4 Gen. 12,1 ss. 

5 Gen. 12,7. 

a quam Odo Picardus>f. 22 T Osternacher , 1902. 
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The Development of Suppositio naturalis 
in Mediaeval Logic 


L. M. DE RIJK 


II FOURTEENTH CENTURY NATURAL SUPPOSITION AS 
ATEMPORAL (OMNITEMPORAL) SUPPOSITION 

i — Status quaes tionis 

F rom the investigations in the first part of this article 1 the conclusion 
was drawn that in the thirteenth century doctrine of supposition 
natural (or habitual, or absolute) 2 supposition was considered the 
natural capacity of a term to stand for something partaking in the essence 
(or: universal nature) signified by that term; accidental supposition was 
the term’s actual being taken for something in virtue of the term’s 
combination with some other term in either a phrase or a proposition, 
or of its having a special meaning in a special social context. Briefly 
stated: natural supposition was decidedly non-contextual, whereas all 
kinds of accidental supposition were of the contextual type. 

Two characteristics of the thirteenth century doctrine of sup¬ 
position are to be noticed: 

(a) accidental supposition, being contextual, does not always imply a 
propositional context 

(b) natural supposition, being something midway signficatio and 
suppositio (as opposed to signification), seems to enervate the clear-cut 
distinction all thirteenth century logicians made between suppositio 
and signficatio. 

ad a Thirteenth century logicians turn out to consider the proposition 
as just one of the possible contexts of a term, not as the only one 
required for a term’s having supposition. 

ad b The introduction of natural supposition was due to the peculiar 


1 L. M. de Rijk, The Development of Suppositio naturalis in Mediaeval Logic , I Natural Supposition as 
Non-Contextual Supposition, in this Journal 9 (1971), pp. 71-107; esp. 102 ff. 

2 For these and other alternative names, see below, pp. 49 f. and 72 f. 
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fact that those logicians apparently held it to be indispensable to 
distinguish between a word's having signification (viz. its representing 
some universal nature) and its capacity to stand for individuals partaking 
in this universal nature (c.q. the universal nature participated, taken as 
such), which capacity was the direct, or natural, counterpart of its 
having signification. This natural capacity must be seen as a reference to a 
possible context, which supplies an adjunct to limit, or restrict, the 
term's original capacity (c.q. which causes its having an unrestricted 
exercise of its natural capacity). 

As is well known, when studying the problems of signification 
fourteenth century logicians showed an increasing interest in the 
contextual approach to language. Their investigations were focussed on 
the congruitas locutionis and the veritas propositions &s the basic requirements 
(exigentie ) for stating the actual meaning of terms. Their theories of 
supposition may be taken as an attempt to specify the truth conditions 
for (mostly affirmative) categorical propositions. Thus, the various kinds 
of supposition were characterized by fourteenth century logicians by 
means of implications (consequentie ) 1 . Consequently, they were bound to 
lay the most explicit stress on the proposition as the only possible context 
in which a term could have supposition. 

The most obvious conclusion from the theoretical point of view 
would be that natural supposition, being of the non-contextual type, 
had to disappear in fourteenth century logic. To my mind, it certainly 
had — as certainly as it never should have appeared. However, it did 
occur in those days, not only in the Realist tradition but with a logician as 
John Buridan as well. 

It is the aim of this article to discuss the reinterpretation of natural 
supposition and the controversies it provoked, and is still provoking up 
to the present day 2 . 

2 — Propositional context as an indispensable requirement for a term's 
supposition in 14th century logic 

In fourteenth century logic supposition is a property of a term only when 
it is used in a proposition. This requirement is commonly accepted by all 


1 See for example Vincent Ferrer, op. cit. pp. 19 ff.; Ivo Thomas, Saint Vincent Ferrer’s De supposi- 

tionibus, in: Dominican Studies, An Annual Review s (19^2), pp. 88-102, the rules 4.22; 4.23; 
4*3 1 ; £.41 and 6.4 (op. cit., pp. 91-92). See also below, pp. 49 ff. 

2 See E. M. Barth, work mentioned in the first part of this study, (vivarium 9 (1971), p. 71, n.i), 
passim. 
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fourteenth century logicians, by the so-called Realists as well as by their 
adversaries, the so-called Nominalists or Conceptualists. I give some 
quotations from the anti-Realist School: 
a William of Ockham (c. 128^-1349): 

Summa logicae I, cap. 63, ed. Boehner: ... restat dicere de suppositione. Quae est 
proprietas conveniens termino, sed numquam nisi in propositione. 

b Albert of Saxony (c. 1316-1390): 

Logica perutilis II 1 (Paris, B. N. Lat. 18.430, f. i7 vb ): Suppositio de qua hie intendo, est 
acceptio vel usus termini cathegorici qui accipitur pro aliquo vel pro aliquibus in 
propositione. 

c Marsilius of Inghen (d. 1396): 

De suppositionibus (Munich C.L.M. 7709, f. i r ): Suppositio est acceptio termini in 
propositione pro aliquo, vel pro aliquibus, de quo, vel de quibus, talis terminus verifi- 
catur mediante copula talis propositionis. 

Some logicians of the Realist School are no less explicit on this score in 
their definitions: 

a Walther Burley (1 34^) : 

De puritate artis logicae tractatus longior I i, ed. Boehner: ... in hoc tractatu intendo 
perscrutari de quibusdam proprietatibus terminorum, quae solum eis competunt secundum 

quod sunt partes propositionis .Suppositio communiter accepta est proprietas termini 

ad alium terminum in propositione comparati .Suppositio proprie dicta est proprietas 

termini subiecti ad praedicatum comparati. 

b John Wyclif (c. 1320-1384): 

Logicay cap. 12, p. 397 sqq. ed. Dziewicki 1 : ... sciendum quod nullus terminus extra 

orationem supponit sed solum in oratione. Suppositio est significatio termini 

cathegorici qui est extremum propositionis, in comparatione ad aliud extremum. Et est 
extremum in propositione subiectum vel predicatum. 

c Vincent Ferrer O.P. (133:0-1419): 

De suppositionibus dialeticis y cap. 2, p. 8 l8 -!9 ed. Fages: suppositio est proprietas subiecti ad 
predicatum in propositione comparati 2 . 


1 Johannis Wyclif Tractatus de Logica, now first edited from the Vienna and Prague MSS. by 
Michael Henry Dziewicki. Vol. I, London 1893. 

2 ed. Fages, p. 8. Le Pere Fages O.P.: Oeuvres de Saint Vincent Ferrier. Tome premier comprenant 
Les Trait6s ou Opuscules divers et les Sermons Panegyriques jusqu’& la Fete de 1 ’Expectation (18 
Ddcembre), Paris 1909. The De supposicionibus dialecticis (!) is found pp. 3-88. The colophon 
runs as follows: Expliciunt suppociciones reverendi magistri Vincenciiy recolende memorie, fratris ordinis 
predicatorum y quas compilavit Valencie, anno Domini M 0 CCC°LXXll°. Deo Gracias. — Fages* edition 
contains many misreadings. 
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This much is certain, that all fourteenth century logicians only speak of 
a term’s supposition when it is used in a proposition . As a matter of fact, I 
know of no fourteenth century logician who admits of a non-propositional 
supposition 1 . 

The disappearance of natural supposition as taken in the sense 
thirteenth century logic used to give it cannot better be clarified than by 
quoting Ferrer’s explanations on account of the requirement of the 
propositional context: 

Ibid., pp. 831-9*7 : Dicitur autem “ad predicatum in propositione comparati”, nam 
suppositio primo sumitur et cognoscitur per predicatum: secundum enim diversa 
predicate diverse habentur suppositiones subiecti 2 3 4 5 . Aliam enim suppositionem habet 
subiectum in ista propositione ‘homo est animal ', aliam in ista ‘h omo est species', et aliam 

in ista ‘homo est bisillabum' _Unde ex hoc suppositio distinguitur a significatione, que 

competit subiecto non ut comparatur ad predicatum sed magis convenit termino 

absolute considerato. Et sic patet quid sit proprie suppositio. 

Ex predictis habentur quinque manifeste. Primum est quod suppositio specificatur et 

determinatur per predicatum.Ex quo patet quod male sumuntur species supposi- 

tionis non sumendo eas ex parte predicati, sed vel secundum supposita vel significata vel 
aliquid huiusmodi tale. 

For Ferrer supposition is alien to a term when taken by itself (terminus 
absolute consideratus). So Peter of Spain’s natural supposition as the 
supposition of a terminus per se sumptus* is clearly ruled out by this Realist 
logician. 

The same may be said of all of his contemporaries. For all of them 
any supposition, when propositional, eo ipso is suppositio accidentals, and 
the division of supposition into natural and accidental supposition has 
become senseless, as, henceforth, suppositio naturalis is bound to be 
considered a contradictio in terminis. So we need not wonder that most 
fourteenth century logicians, such as Ockham, Burley, Albert of Saxony, 
Marsilius of Inghen*, and Thomas Manlevelts, do not mention at all 
suppositio naturalis in their tracts on supposition. However, two at least, 
John Buridan and Vincent Ferrer, do discuss natural supposition as a 
genuine kind of supposition in their tracts, and several other writers do 
use or at least mention it in other works (such as their Commentaries on 

1 However, natural supposition of the thirteenth century type reappeared in the fifteenth century 
Albertist tradition; see below, pp. 68-74. 

2 Ferrer rejects any supposition of a predicate term: ibid .: Tertium quod habetur est quod predi¬ 
catum non supponit (ed. Pages, p. 10). 

3 See Peter of Spain, Tractatus VI 4, ed. De Rijk (Assen 1972), and my first article, vivarium 9 
(i 970 > PP- 72 ff. 

4 I have seen Marsilius’ own tract De suppositionibus in Erfurt, Q. 30, ff. 12 i r -i 27 v . 

5 I have seen Thomas’ tract De suppositionibus in Vienna, V.P.L. 4698, ff. 2 8 r -32 r . 
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the Sentences). Therefore, Boehner’s simple remark 1 that natural 
supposition was dropped by the logicians after Peter of Spain is not 
correct. 

The intricate question is: how did they come to maintain or 
reintroduce natural supposition and what was the sense of their suppositio 
naturalist 

3 — Natural supposition in the framework of 14th century philosophy 
of science 2 3 4 . 

A major objective of Mediaeval Nominalism was that of grounding 
knowledge on the world of concrete particulars. As Scott rightly 
remarks 3 , it was crucial to the Nominalist program to explain in detail 
the relationship between a language that depended heavily on abstract 
general terms and a world composed wholly of concrete beings. More 
specifically for our question: the Nominalists had to show that the 
truth of every proposition containing universal terms is completely 
dependent on the reference of its terms to particular , concrete beings , 
since they held the general rule that a categorical proposition is true if, 
and only if, its subject and predicate terms stand for (supponunt pro ) the 
same particular entities*. On the other hand, a proposition is taken to 
be false when its terms refer to different things or if one of its terms 
refers to nothing, that is, in the Nominalist view, to nothing existent at 
the time the proposition is written or uttered, e.g. ‘Aomo est animal 9 
uttered at the time no man exists. 

It is self-evident that the logicians of the Realist tradition had no 
trouble with propositions of demonstrative science such as: ‘ omnis homo 
est animal 9 , ‘omnis triangulus habet tres angulos equales duobus rectis 9 , ‘tonitruus 
est sonus factus in nubibus ' 5 . 

Let us take as an example Vincent Ferrer’s expositions of the 


1 Medieval Logic. An Outline of Its Development, Manchester 1952, p. 33. 

2 See for this problem area the excellent article by T. K. Scott Jr, John Buridan On The Objects Of 
Demonstrative Science in: speculum, A Journal of Mediaeval Studies 40 (196$), pp. 654-673. I owe 
much to his clear expositions of the problem. 

3 op. cit.y p. 657. 

4 For Ockham, see his Summa logicae I ed. Boehner, St Bonaventure 1951, chs. 70-74. For Buridan, 
see Perutile compendium totius logice Joannis Buridani cum preclarissima Solertissimi Viri Joannis Dorp expo- 
sitione , Venice 1499 (reprint Minerva Frankfurt-Main 1965), Ch. IV. See also Ernest A. Moody, 
Truth and Consequence in Mediaeval Logic , Amsterdam 1953, pp. 34 ff. 

5 Cp. below, pp. 50 ff. 
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matter 1 . He defines supposition as a property of the subject as compared 
with the predicate in a proposition 2 3 4 * . Therefore, its division runs 
parallel with the different modes of that comparatio*. Well, the result is a 
division into suppositio naturalis and suppositio accidentalism but both types 
are quite different from their thirteenth century namesakes*. 

Cap. 3, p. 1424-37 ed. FagesS: Natura seu essentia importata per terminum communem 
potest dupliciter accipi vel etiam considerari. Uno modo secundum rationem propriam; 
alio modo secundum esse quod habet in hoc et in illo. Sic ergo... suppositio statim 
debet dividi in suppositionem naturalem et suppositionem accidentalem, ita quod sup¬ 
positio naturalis dicatur quando terminus communis accipitur respectu predicati sibi 
essentialiter convenientis — quemadmodum est in ista propositione: ‘homo est animal 1 ; time 
enim res per terminum huiusmodi importata sumitur absolute pro sua essentia seu 
natura 6 —; suppositio vero accidentalis dicatur quando terminus accipitur respectu 
predicati sibi accidentaliter convenientis , sicut est in ista propositione: ‘homo studet 9 ; tunc 
enim res seu natura per talem terminum importata sumitur pro esse quod habet in hoc 
vel in illo, quod tamen accidentaliter convenit. 

After the definition of accidental supposition and its subdivision into 
personal and simple supposition our author concludes this passage: 

Ibid., p. i£i8-28 ed. Fages: Ex his manifeste patet quod suppositio non diversificatur 
secundum illud quod subiectum supponit, cum omne subiectum supponat suum signifi- 
catum..., sed diversificatur suppositio secundum illud pro quo subiectum supponit 
suum significatum. Quia subiectum supponit suum significatum (i) pro eius essentia ab- 
soluta — et sic habet suppositionem essentialem? —, vel (2) pro esse quod habet in 
singularibus — et tunc (habet) suppositionem personalem —, vel (3) pro esse quod 
habet in anima, et sic habet suppositionem simplicem .... Unde clare patet esse solum 
tres species supposition^, scilicet naturalem, simplicem et personalem. 

The differences from thirteenth century logic are manifest: 

(1) the latter’s natural supposition is the supposition of a term when it is 
taken by itself, i.e. when the term does not have any relation to an 


1 For the edition, see above p. 4^, n. 2. See also Ivo Thomas, op. cit. (above, p. 44, n. 1). For 
some more information about Vincent Ferrer, see Biografiay escritos de San Vincente Ferrer , Direction 
e introducciones de los Padres Fr. Jose M. de Garganta O.P. y Fr. Vincente Forcada O.P., Biblioteca 
de autores cristianos, Madrid 1956. — It should be noticed that natural supposition is not found in 
John Wyclif’s Logica. 

2 See above, p. 45; cp. ch. 3 (De divisione suppositions) , ed. Fages, p. 14: Suppositio est propria 
passio subiecti secundum quod comparatur ad predicatum. 

3 See above, p. 46; cp. ch. 3 ed. Fages, p. 14: Ideo secundum quod diversimode accipitur sub¬ 
iectum in comparatione ad predicatum, divisio suppositionis principaliter debet attendi. 

4 I think Scott is wrong in saying (op. cit. y p. 669) that Buridan derived his natural supposition from 
the Summulae logicales of Peter of Spain. See below, p. 67. 

s Fages’ printed text is rather careless in typography and interpunction. 

6 Fages wrongly has per suam essentiam seu naturam. 

1 = naturalem. 
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adjunct and, accordingly, meets with no limitation of its capability of 
denoting whatsoever; Ferrer’s natural supposition, on the contrary, is 
the supposition a term has when the propositional context in which it 
occurs as a subject term causes its having that supposition. 

(2) Ferrer’s natural supposition as well as the thirteenth century one is 
called after natura , but in thirteenth century logic the word ‘ natural 9 
refers to the nature of the term qua term (being its very capability of 
denoting), whereas with Ferrer — and his contemporaries — the 
nature of the thing signified is referred to: eius essentia absoluta , Ferrer 
says, and he calls this supposition natural or essential (see the text 
quoted) 1 . 

So it was easy for Ferrer to explain the kind of supposition in 
demonstrative propositions of the type mentioned above (p. 47). The 
subject term of those propositions has natural or essential supposition, or 
as Ferrer calls it in his chapter four, demonstrative supposition. In that 
chapter he explains this kind of supposition again and gives four general 
rules partly in the form of consequents by means of which natural 
supposition is characterized. I give some quotations from this chapter: 

Cap. 4, ed. Fages, pp. 17-43 ; p. 1730-36 Suppositio naturalis est proprietas termini com¬ 
munis accepti respectu predicati essentialis sibi essentialiter convenieniis. 

Tunc autem dico predicatum essentialiter con venire subiecto quando predicatum 
pertinet ad essentiam subiecti — ut ‘homo est rationalis 1 —, vel saltern quando predica¬ 
tum consequitur principia essentialia subiecti, ut ‘homo est risibilis 1 vel ‘asinus {est) 
rudibilis 1 . In omnibus enim his propositionibus et similibus subiecta supponunt supposi- 
tione naturali .... 

[p. i 8 32- 33 ] ... omnis propositio in qua subiectum naturaliter supponit, verificatur pro 
omnibus inferioribus subiecti.... 

[p. i9 l8 -2o 13 ] ... Sed nunc circa suppositionem naturalem sunt vidende quatuor regule 
generales. Quarum prima est ista: quandocumque in aliqua propositione predicamentum 
dicitur de subiecto in aliquo modo dicendi per se, semper talis propositionis subiectum 
supponit naturaliter, et econverso. 

Exemplum de primo modo dicendi per se, ut ‘homo est animal 1 , ‘homo est rationale 1 , 
‘lineahabet duo puncta 1 , ‘triangulus habet tres lineas 1 etc. Exemplum de secundo: ‘homo est 
risibilis 1 , ‘numerus est par vel impar 1 , ‘linea est recta vel curva 1 , ‘privatum lumine a terre 

obiectu 2 eclipsatur etc. Tertius modus non est ad propositum_Exemplum de quarto: 

U interfectus interiit 2 , “mortuus expiravit 1 , ‘iustus placet Deo 1 , ‘peccator est abhominabilis 

Deo 1 ,. Unde suppositio naturalis maxime est approbata scientiis demonstrative, que, ut 

dicit Philosophus Primo Posteriorum, in omnibus suis argumentationibus utuntur modis 
dicendi per se. 


4 So Ferrer’s natural supposition resembles Lambert of Auxerre’s simple supposition; see my first 
article, p. 98. 

2 Fages wrongly has obiecto. 
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Ex quo patet manifeste necessitas ponendi suppositionem naturalem. Nam sicut ponuntur 
proprie argumentationes scientie demonstrative, que dicuntur sillogismi demonstrativi, 
.... et sic etiam ponuntur proprie propositiones eius, que dicuntur propositiones 

demonstrative,_— ita multum conveniens fuit ut ponatur propria suppositio eius; 

hec autem appellatur suppositio naturalis. Attamen quia scientia demonstrativa et ea que 
sibi appropriantur, a demonstratione demonstrative dicuntur, .... ideo propria suppositio 
scientie demonstrative, que dicitur naturalis suppositio, etiam demonstrativa potest 
cognomine appellari. 

Next our author gives an alternative (and puerile in a sense, he adds) 
formulation of the first rule, which is of some interest in connection 
with what is read in Albert of Saxony’s Perutilis logica: 

Ferrer, cap. 4, p. 20*5-19 ed. Fages:_adhuc potest dari clarior doctrina, et quodammodo 

puerilis, scilicet quod cuiuslibet propositionis posite ii* naturali materia subiectum 
supponit naturaliter. Ratio est quoniam naturalis materia est quando predicatum est de 
esse subiecti vel proprium eius. 

Albert of Saxony, Logica perutilis III, 1 o: Propositionum participantium in utroque 
termino et eodem ordine, idest propositionum de consimili subiecto et consimili 
predicato, quedam ducuntur esse in materia naturali .... Et ille propositiones dicuntur 
in materia naturali que sic se habent quod predicatum significat idem quod subiectum 
et non potest vere negative de ipso subiecto predicari: vel est propositio in qua superius 
predicatur de suo inferiori, vel diffinitio de suo diffinito, vel pars diffinitionis de diffinito, 
vel idem de seipso. 

However, unlike Ferrer, Albert does not speak of natural supposition in 
this connection. For that matter, as far as I know, he never speaks of 
natural supposition in his works 1 . * 

Ferrer’s second general rule with its explanation runs as follows: 

Ibid. t p. 2 o 2I -35 ed. Fages: Secunda regular omnis propositio cuius subiectum habet 
suppositionem naturalem seu demonstrativam, est universaliter vera, scilicet pro omni 
tempore et pro omnibus suppositis ....; dici de omni in scientia demonstrativa requirit 
universalitatem temporum et suppositorum. 

The third and fourth general rules stress the atemporal (omnitemporal) 
character of Ferrer’s natural supposition again: 

lbid.y p. 365-10 e( l. Fages: Tertia regula principalis est hec: a propositione de tertio 
adiacente cuius subiectum supponit naturaliter, ad propositionem de secundo adiacente 
numquam valet consequents. Unde non sequitur ‘homo est risibilis ; ergo homo est’; neque 
valet: ‘pluvia est aqua guttatim cadens; ergo pluvia est’ ; similiter non valet: ‘tonitruus est 
sonus factus in nubibus; ergo tonitruus est’ ; et ita de aliis. 

[p. 4232-33] Quarta regula principalis est ista: nulla propositio cuius subiectum supponit 
naturaliter, ad sui veritatem requirit existentiam terminorum. 


1 Cp. below, p. 64. 





The author explains that in the case of natural supposition there is a true 
union of the absolute, universal natures signified by the subject and 
predicate terms, the actual existence of which in some particular being 
is not relevant to the truth of the proposition: 

Ibid., p. 4234-432 ed. Fages: Ratio regule est quoniam ad veritatem propositionis 
affirmative sufficit vera unio extremorum: hoc enim solum significat propositio 
affirmativa. Sed in omni propositione affirmativa cuius subiectum supponit naturaliter, et 
rebus non existentibus salvari potest huiusmodi unio, quia in omni tali propositione res 
importata per predicatum absolute respicit rem importatam per subiectum, quibus ut 
sic extraneum est existere. Et ideo, si res per huiusmodi terminos importate non existant, 
adhuc inter eos poterit salvari vera unitas que requiritur et sufficit ad veritatem proposi¬ 
tionis affirmative. Et per consequens potest formari ex his propositio vera, etiam rebus 
non existentibus. 

Thus Ferrer considers natural supposition the kind of supposition most 
appropriate to demonstrative sciences. It appears that for Ferrer in a 
demonstrative proposition with a subject term which has no reference to 
any particular being, there is a true union ( vera unio ) of S and ?, not in the 
world of particular beings, of course, nor just in human thinking (in 
which case Ferrer would speak of simple supposition), but in something 
like Absolute Reality J , whatever that may be. It should be stressed in this 
connection that Ferrer’s terms having natural supposition do have 
reference, indeed, to things which possibly exist at all times (pro omni 
tempore et pro omnibus suppositis ), the only thing required being the 
universalitas temporum; see our quotation above, p. go. 

It is self-evident that the logicians of the anti-Realist tradition who were 
eagerly involved in exorcising all abstract entities of whatever sort, could 
not help taking the Realist explanation of demonstrative proposition (like 
Ferrer’s) for sheer nonsense. Since concrete particulars were commonly 
held 1 2 3 to be the only proper claimants to existence, the anti-Realists set 
themselves the task to establish the objectivity of knowledge in concrete 
particular being and nowhere else. In their view all universal knowledge 
was ultimately knowledge of concrete particular beings .3 Of course, 
as a general theory of reference the doctrine of supposition was of 
outstanding interest within the scope of the anti-Realist program. 


1 in omni tali propositione res importata per predicatum absolute respicit rem importatam per 
subiectum; see our last quotation. 

2 It should be noticed that the Realists, too, followed Aristotle in his rejection of any Platonic 
World, but — like Aristotle himself, I am afraid — they failed in drawing the inevitable consequen¬ 
ces from it. 

3 See above, p. 47, and especially the article by Scott (quoted p. 47, n. 2), pp. 6^7 ff. 



The crucial point lay in the propositions of demonstrative science, 
which are supposed to be necessarily true , i.e. true at all possible times. 
However, they just have the form of categorical propositions of present 
tense, e.g. ‘ omnis homo est animal 9 , ‘ tonitruus est sonus factus in nubibus 9 . 
For this reason, the anti-Realist tradition had to take them for false if no 
man happens to exist (c.q. if no thunder happens to be) at the time at 
which the proposition is written or uttered. Putting it in a general way 
the problem was: how is the necessity of science to be grounded in 
contingent particular beings ? 

As is well known, Ockham tried to solve it by regarding all cat¬ 
egorical affirmative demonstrative propositions as disguised hypothetical 
propositions, such as ‘ omnis homo est animal 9 = ‘si est homo , est animal 9l ; 
indeed, such implications can be regarded as truly independent of the 
state of affairs at any time (i.e. nullo homine existente ). 

Buridan opposes this view, since he insists that the terms of every 
proposition, the hypothetical included, must refer to concrete particu¬ 
lars. For him, what is signified by a proposition is no abstract entity 
(such as Gregory of Rimini’s complexe signijicabile 2 but rather the partic¬ 
ular beings for which the terms of the proposition stand (supponunty . 

The next section will deal with Buridan’s discussion of the problem 
concerning demonstrative propositions. 

4 — Buridan’s use of natural supposition as omnitemporal supposition 

In his Summula *, Tract IV, John Buridan mentions natural supposition in 
a usual subdivision ( solet dividi ) of common supposition: 

Summula IV, 3 (B.N. Lat. 14.716, f. 4o rl) - va ): Suppositio personalis dividitur in commu- 

1 Summa logicae III 2, cap. t; (Bologna edition 1498). 

2 See for this term H. Elie, Le complexe significabile , Paris 1937, and Gabriel Nuchelmans, Theories of 
the proposition. I Ancient and Medieval Conceptions of the Bearers of Truth and Falsity, Amsterdam 
1973 , PP-227-271. 

3 See Scott, op. cit. f pp. 660-662. 

4 It was printed in 1499 at Venice together with Johannes Dorp’s commentary on it; for this 
edition, see above, p. 47, n. 4. I have used a copy of Buridan’s work which is found in Paris, 
Bibliotheque Nationale, B. N. Lat. 14.716 (s. XIV), together with an anonymous commentary. Cp. 
below, our section 5. — It should be noticed that Buridan’s Summula is not just an adapted edition of 
Peter of Spain’s Tractatus (called afterwards Summule logicales ), as is often said. Tract I and the greater 
part of Tract II run parallel to Peter’s work, whereas Tract III is already a rather free adaptation of 
Peter’s text. The Tracts IV and V ( De suppositionibus etc.) show such important differences from 
Peter’s work that they cannot be considered an adaptation of it. Tract VI is an adaptation of Peter’s 
tract De locis. Tract VII (De fallaciis ) has nothing to do with Peter’s tract. Tract IX (De demonstra- 
tionibus ) has no parallel in Peter’s work. 



nem et discretam. Communi suppositione supponit terminus communis, ut l homo\ et 
discreta suppositione supponit terminus discretus, ut ‘ Sortes' vel l hic homo' . Iterum 
dividitur suppositio communis in absolutam, que fit per terminum absolutum, et 
relativam, que fit per terminum relativum. [then follows the anonymous commentary on this 
lemma] . 

[f. 4o va ] Suppositio communis solet dividi in naturalem et accidentalem. Suppositio 
naturalis vocatur secundum quam 1 terminus indifferenter supponit pro omnibus pro 
quibus potest supponere, tarn pro presentibus quam preteritis et futuris. (Et hac sup¬ 
positione utimur in scientiis demonstrati vis) 2 . Suppositio accidentalis vocatur secundum 
quam terminus solum supponit pro presentibus et preteritis, vel pro presentibus et 
futuris. Et hac suppositione utimur in sermonibus hystorialibus et etiam maxime utuntur 
sophiste 3 . 

The occurrence of natural supposition in Buridan’s Summula is the more 
striking as many of his contemporaries do not mention it at all in their 
compendia of logic (Ockham, Burley, Albert of Saxony, Marsilius of 
Inghen, Thomas Manlefelt). In the Summula no further exposition is 
given than that natural supposition is the one used in demonstrative 
science. 

As a matter of fact, Buridan himself used it for that purpose. In his 
commentary on Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics 4 natural supposition is 
adduced in order to explain the logical possibility of demonstrative 
propositions whose subject terms do not refer to an existent particular at 
the time the proposition is uttered. 

In Eth. Nicom. VI, 1139 b 22-24 Aristotle characterizes scientific 
knowledge as being of the universal, necessary and eternal. In Robert of 
Lincoln’s translation we read : 

Eth. Nicom. VI 3, 1139 b 18-24: Scientia quidem igitur quid est, hinc manifestum, si 
oportet certificare et non sequi similitudines. Omnes enim suspicamur quod scimus non 
contingenter aliter se habere. Contingentia autem aliter, cum extra speculari fiant, 
latent vel si sunt vel non sunt. Ex necessitate ergo scibile, eternum ergo. Ex necessitate 
enim entia simpliciter omnia eterna, eterna autem ingenita et incorruptibilia. 

Buridan devotes an extensive questio to this passage in his Commentary 


1 to be understood ilia secundum quam. 

2 supplied from the printed edition. 

3 sophistice MS. 

4 Questiones super X libros Ethicorum , printed editions: Paris 1489; Paris 1518; Oxford 1637; and 
together with Martinus Magistri’s expositions on the Nicomachean Ethics in Textus Ethicorum Aristotelis 
ad Nicomachum iuxta antiquam translationem cum familiarissimo commentario in eundem et 
compendiosis questionibus ac dubiis circa litteram emergentibus ad mentem doctissimorum 
virorum Martini Magistri et Johannis Buridani, Paris 1496. Martinus Le Maistre was a fifteenth 
century French Nominalist (d. 1482). — I have used the edition Paris 1489 and the MS. B. N.Lat, 
16.128. 
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(questio 6 of Book VI) : Utrum omne scibile sit eternum 1 . It has been studied 
thoroughly by Theodore Kermit Scott (op. cit. pp. 662-669), who used 
the copy preserved in Paris, B.N.Lat. 16.128 (s.XIV). I recapitulate his 
results as far as they concern natural supposition. 

As to the problem whether everything knowable is eternal the 
crucial point is the relation between the necessary truth required for 
propositions in demonstrative science, and the contingent existence of 
the things known. Buridan first discusses several other solutions of the 
problem. Among them is that of Ockham, who held the view that all 
(affirmative) demonstrative propositions, although categorical in form, 
must be regarded as disguised hypotheticals. Thus the proposition: 

4 thunder is a sound in the clouds 9 (‘ tonitruum est sonus factus in nubibus ’) is 
true even if there is no thunder at the time the proposition is uttered, 
since it must be interpreted as: 4 if there is thunder , then it is a sound in the 
clouds’. And in this way affirmative science may be obtained of non¬ 
entities, for in the above propositions adequation of the intellect to the 
thing (which suffices for having truth) is preserved, when the intellect 
does not understand that a vacuum is a place, but that if it existed, it 
would be a place: 

Questiones in X Ethic. Arist. ed. Paris 1489, VI q. 6, f. 1 54™: Isti dicunt quod de hiis que 
non sunt, formari possunt propositiones perpetue veritatis affirmative, sed tamen 
ypothetice. Ut ‘si vacuum est , ipsum est locus’ vel ‘si tonitruum est , ipsum est sonus in nubibus’. 
Et ita de non-existentibus potest habere scientia affirmativa. In dictis enim propositioni- 
bus salvatur adequatio intellectus ad rem sufficiens ad veritatem, quoniam intellectus non 
intelligit quod vacuum sit locus, sed quod si esset, esset locus. Et ita licet in re vacuum 
non sit locus, tamen in re, si vacuum esset, esset locus. 

Ideo dicunt isti quod in scientia de talibus rebus non debemus intelligere propositiones 
cathegorice, licet cathegorice proponantur gratia brevitatis, sed ypotetice. Verbi gratia, 
in Libro Metheorum non debeo istam propositionem ‘ tonitruum est sonus in nubibus’ in¬ 
telligere cathegorice, quia non esset scibilis, sed ypotetice, scilicet quod ‘si tonitruum y vel 
quandocumque tonitruum est , ipsum est sonus in nubibus’. 

Buridan believes that such a great controversy among the ones holding 
these opinions sprang from a lack of logic. All of them failed to see that 
names which signify things without consignifying any determinate time, 
signify present, past and future things indifferently. For one can form a 
composite in the intellect from the concept of a thing and the concept of 
a time, past or future as well as present, such as in saying: 4 Caesar was\ 


1 A complete English translation of this questio by James J. Walsh is found in: Philosophy In The 
Middle Ages. The Christian, Islamic, and Jewish Traditions edited by Arthur Hyman and James J. 
Walsh, New York, Evanston, and London 1967, pp. 705-710. 




‘Caesar will be\ So a term may sometimes stand for past and future 
things just as for present ones indifferently: 

Ibid. i£4 va - vb : Et credo quod tanta fuit orta controversia inter opinantes ex defectu 
logice. Videtur enim michi quod nomina que significant res nullum consignificando 
tempus determinatum, significant indifferenter res presentes, preteritas et futuras. Nec 
mirum, quia possum intelligere rem nullum cointelligendo tempus determinatum. Unde 
possum apud intellectum componere inter conceptum rei et conceptum temporis, ita 
preteriti vel futuri sicut presentis, ut dicendo: ‘Cesar fuit ’, ‘Cesar erit*. Et ita non est 
inconveniens aliquando terminum supponere pro preteritis et futuris sicut pro presen- 
tibus. 

Thus Buridan appears to hold that in the case of demonstrative prop¬ 
ositions, this view of the logic of names may solve our problem. They 
do not make an assertion about any particular time, but about all times. 
The terms of such propositions are regarded to stand for all things that 
they signify, i.e. can possibly denote, regardless of the particular time of 
their (possible) existence. It is here that Buridan has recourse to the 
older logicians 1 . He thinks that they recognized this in distinguishing 
between accidental and natural supposition. A term is said to have 
accidental supposition if it stands for things existing at some determinate 
time, whereas a term having natural supposition stands for all concrete 
things it signifies (all its supposita ), regardless of whether they exist at 
the present time, existed in the past, or will exist in the future. This is 
the kind of supposition used in demonstrative science: 

Ibid., f. i£4 vl> : Duplex enim secundum antiquos logicos est termini communis supposi- 
tio, scilicet naturalis et accidentalis. Accidentalis est quando terminus solum supponit 
pro suppositis alicuius determinati temporis, naturalis autem est quando supponit indiffe¬ 
renter pro omnibus suis suppositis, sive sint presentia sive preterita sive futura. Et hac 
suppositione utuntur scientie demonstrative. Aliter per demonstrationem ostendentem 
quod triangulus habet tres etc., non haberemus scientiam de triangulis futuris; quod est 
inconveniens, ut dictum fuit. 

Buridan holds that Aristotle in the first Book of the Posterior Analytics 
gives the understanding of the universal proposition where the terms 


1 It may be noticed in this connection that in his Prologue to our work Buridan explicitly says that he 
prefers the older opinions to the recent ones, especially in the field of ethics: In hoc autem opusculo 
propter meam inexperientiam et ineptitudinem mei iudicii sententiis et auctoritatibus doctorum 
antiquorum magis quam novis rationibus, etiam quantumcumque apparentibus, adherebo. Pluries 
enim me inveni deceptum rationibus noviter emergentibus, antiquorum sententiis numquam, 
specialiter in moralibus. Cp. Georg Heidingsfelder, Albert von Sachsen. Sein Lebensgang imd sein 
Kommentar zur Nicomachischen Ethik des Aristoteles, Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophic des 
Mittelalters. Texte und Untersuchungen 22, 3-4, Munich 1927, p. 91. —For the logicians such 
as meant by Buridan, see below, pp. 67-68. 
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have natural supposition, that animal is predicated of every man; for 
ij it is true to call something man , it is true to call it animal . So the 
proposition ‘omnis homo est animal ’ is a universal one according to 
natural supposition in the sense: if whatever it is true to call man and 
whenever it is true to call it man , then it is also true to call it animal . In 
this manner, i.e. according to natural supposition, the terms always refer 
to particular beings, although indifferently as to the time at which they 
possibly exist (ed): 


Ibid.: Et Aristotiles Primo Posteriorum dat 1 intellectum propositionis de omni , ubi 
termini habent dictam suppositionem naturalem, quod de omni homine dicitur animal, 
quia si verum est dicere aliquid hominem , verum est illud dicere animal ; et si vere alterum, 
et alterum. Hoc est dictu quod ista propositio l homo est animaV vel ‘ omnis homo est 
animaV est de omni secundum suppositionem naturalem: si quicquid est verum dicere 
hominem, et quandocumque est verum dicere hominem, ipsum et tunc sit verum dicere 
animal. Et ita hec est vera: ‘ tonitruum est sonus in nubibus* referendo singula singulis. 


Hence it appears that Buridan does not reject the interpretation of a 
categorical proposition of demonstrative science as the corresponding 
hypothetical. However, he insists that as long as such a proposition is 
understood as the corresponding hypothetical, knowledge of the 
proposition cannot properly be said to be knowledge of particular beings. 
In his view, a categorical proposition whose terms have natural 
supposition, do afford direct reference to concrete particular beings, i.e. 
not only to those of the present time, but of all times in past and future. 

If one would remark that Buridan’s own position is quite the same 
as Ockham’s, since Buridan, too, attributes a hypothetical sense to the 
categorical proposition under discussion, our author answers that the 
two opinions differ in their way of expressing (in modo loquendi). The 
difference is that Ockham and his followers do not concede the categori¬ 
cal proposition qua categorical, while Buridan does: 

Ibid.: Sed statim diceret aliquis: “Domine, Vos coinciditis cum opinione precedente, 
quoniam dicte propositioni scibili Vos assignatis sensum ypoteticum, et ita alii concede- 
bant de talibus propositiones ypoteticas, necessarias et scibiles”. Respondeo quod forte 
hec opinio et ilia eandem intendebant sententiam 2 , sed differunt secundum logicam in 
modo loquendi. Primi enim non concedunt in predictis rebus propositionem cathe- 
goricam in sensu cathegorico. Ego autem concedo earn esse vera secundum suppositionem 
naturalem. Nec oportet, si sensus alicuius propositionis declaratur per ypoteticam, 
quod propter hoc ilia propositio sit ypotetica. Sic enim omnis propositio esset ypotetica. 

So Buridan takes the natural supposition used by the older logicians 


1 Anal. Post. I 4,73 a 2 1 ff. 

2 Scott has the confusing reading scientiam. 



(antiqui logic! ) as an omnitemporal supposition, which causes a term to 
stand for all its possible supposita indifferently, whether they are in the 
present, past, or future. 

g — A 14th century discussion of Buridan’s natural supposition 

In a Parisian manuscript ( B.N. Lat. 14.716) dating from the second part 
of the fourteenth century Buridan’s Summula has been preserved together 
with a commentary on it by an anonymous master 1 . Unlike Johannes 
Dorp, whose commentary was printed together with Buridan’s text in 
the Venice editions 2 , this anonymous commentator gives an extensive 
discussion of Buridan’s natural supposition. I give the complete text of 
this discussion. 

B.N. Lat. 14.716, ff. 4o va -4i rb : 

1.1 Ista est quarta pars. In qua actor noster 3 dividit suppositionem communem in 
suppositionem naturalem et accidentalem et postea declarat membra. Et patet in 
littera. 

1.2. Contra istam partem arguitur. 

1.2.1. Quilibet terminus supponit in ordine ad copulam sue propositionis. Ergo nulla est 
suppositio naturalist Consequents est bona 3 . Et antecedens patet (per) diffinitionem 
suppositionis. 

1.2.2. Secundo sic. Si aliquis terminus supponeret naturaliter, sequitur quod ista 
propositio esset vera ‘rosa est’ secundum istam suppositionem, supposito quod nulla rosa 
sit. Consequens est falsum et non est ita sicut per earn asseritur esse. Consequentia de¬ 
clarator. Quia rosa est vel fuit, ergo si li ‘rosa’ supponat naturaliter, sequitur quod ista 
propositio ‘rosa est’ est vera, supposito quod nulla rosa sit in tempore presenti. 

Ad evidentiam istius partis est notandum quod de ista suppositione naturali sunt diverse 
oppiniones. 

2. Quidam ponunt talem suppositionem 6 esse et probant pluribus rationibus. 

2.1. Prima est quod verba significantia actum anime, intellectus etc., sicut ‘ intelligo\ 

‘signiflco’ etc., ampliant terminos ad supponendum pro omnibus suis significatis que 
sunt, fuerunt vel erunt. Ergo respectu illorum termini supponunt naturaliter. Con¬ 
sequentia est bona?, quia terminum supponere naturaliter non est aliud quam ipsum suppo- 
nere pro omnibus suis significatis que sunt, fuerunt, vel erunt, ut patet in textu. 
Consequens conceditur communiter. Et eodem modo potest argui de isto verbo ‘ potest 9 
et de aliis terminis, <ut> ‘possibile ‘. 

2.2. Secundo sic. Nam terminus qui confunditur per istas [40 vb ] dictiones, vel similes, 


1 It is found on ff. i 1 " 3 --111 va . 

2 For this work, see above, p. 47, n. 4. 

3 Buridan is meant, not Peter of Spain. See above, p. 5-2, n. 4. 

4 corrected from materialis. 

5 bona scripsi nota MS. 

6 propositionem MS. 

7 bona scripsi nota MS. 
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‘ eternaliter *, ‘perpetuo*, semper supponunt naturaliter. Ergo semper erit aliqua suppo- 
sitio naturalis. Consequentia bona 1 est. Et antecedens patet, quia supponunt pro omni¬ 
bus suis significatis que sunt, fuerunt, vel erunt. Nam supposito quod Sortes currat per 
totam horam presentem et statur (?) tempore presenti precise pro hora presenti; licet 
possit concedi quod Sortes semper currit quia in omni tempore currit, quia nullum est 
tempus nisi presens et per consequens 2 3 4 5 currit in omni tempore presenti, numquam 
tamen conceditur quod Sortes eternaliter currit vel perpetuo currit, nisi hoc esset verum 
pro quolibet tempore quod est, fuit, vel erit. 

2.3. Tertio sic. Nisi aliquis terminus supponeret naturaliter, sequitur quod ista esset 
falsa: *tonitruum 3 est sonus factus in nubibus’ et ‘jrris est rejlexio luminis in sole seu solis*. 
Consequens est falsum, quia dicte propositiones conceduntur in Libro Metheorum et ab aliis 
philosophis. Consequentia valet, quia ego suppono quod nullum tonitruum sit et quod 
yris non sit. Si ergo subiecta propositionum non supponant naturaliter sed solum pro 
presentibus, sequitur manifeste quod pro nullo supponunt. 

2.4. Quarto sic. Si geometer per istam propositionem: ‘ triangulus habet ties angulos 
equales duobus rectis* habet scientiam de omni triangulo qui est, fuit, vel erit, et non solum 
de presentibus, ergo li ‘ triangulus* supponit naturaliter. Consequentia (est) bona*. Et 
antecedens patet, quia si alicui geometre sit modo facta demonstratio propositionis 
predicte (et) infra tres annos hunt plures novi trianguli*, non oportet isti geometre de 
ill is habere novam demonstrationem. Et hoc videtur esse de intentione Philosophi Primo 
Posteriorum 6 dicentis: „de omni quidem dico quod non est in aliquo sic et in aliquo non 
nec aliquando sic et aliquando non 7 etc.” 

2.5. Quinto sic arguitur. Possible est esse propositionem cuius copula nullum tempus 
connotaret; et in tali propositione termini supponerent naturaliter; ergo est aliqua 
suppositio naturalis. Maior nota est, (quia), ut ex fide credimus, Deus posset anichilare 
omne tempus ceteris omnibus remanentibus; quo facto adhuc possibile esset istam 
propositionem veram 8 9 esse: ‘ nullum tempus est* vel ‘ Deus est*; et tamen copula talis 
propositionis nullum tempus connotaret. Et minor patet de se. Nam in tali propositione 
‘tempus* supponeret pro omnibus suis significatis, non cogitando aliquod tempus. 

2.6. Sexto sic. Non^ circumscriptum miraculum videtur quod quedam copula possit 
imponi sine aliqua connotatione temporis. Copula enim, quantum est de se, solam 
compositionem terminorum significat et est purum sincathegoreuma, ut videtur velle 
Philosophus in Primo Peryermenias 10 . 

2.7. Septimo sic. Licet nullum verbum potest imponi absolute a connotatione temporis, 
tamen potest imponi aliquod verbum quodlibet tempus significans. Et in ordine ad tale 
verbum terminus supponeret naturaliter, quia supponeret pro omnibus suis significatis 
(4i ra ) que sunt, fuerunt, vel erunt. Ergo etc. 


1 bona scripsi nota MS. 

2 per consequens scripsi potest MS. 

3 tonitruum = tonitruus = classical Latin tonitrus . 

4 bona scripsi nota MS. 

5 trianguli scripsi circuli MS. 

6 Anal. Post. I 4,73 a 28-29. 

7 et aliquando non scripsi nec aliquando nec MS. 

8 veram scripsi naturalem MS. 

9 non scripsi nam MS. 

10 Deinterpr. 3,16 b 23-25. 



Our anonymous author explicitly says that this view of natural suppo¬ 
sition is Buridan’s. He thinks it very probable, and assumes that propo¬ 
sitions such as ‘ man is an animal ’ are to be interpreted according the 
subject term’s having natural supposition. He adds that in some Bull this 
proposition was understood in this way: 

f. 41 ra : Ista opinio est actoris nostri 1 . Et est multum probabilis, ut notavi. Unde 
secundum istam oppinionem et suppositionem ista concederetur necessaria simpliciter: 
‘homo est animal'. Et isto modo Cardinalis albus 2 3 intelligebat in sua bulla. 

To sum up our anonymous’ comments on Buridan’s natural supposition, 
we see that all arguments adduced in support of this kind of supposition 
stress its omnitemporal character: that a term has natural supposition 
means nothing else but that it stands for all its supposits, viz. those 
which exist, those which have existed and those which will exist (see 
text quoted, nr. 2.1.). Terms which are distributed by ‘ eternaliter\ 
i perpetuo ’ and the like always have natural supposition (2.2). Scientific 
propositions such as ‘ thunder is a sound in the clouds ’ which are found in 
Aristotle cannot be assumed to be true unless natural supposition 
exists (2.3). The fourth argument (2.4) is that adduced by Buridan in his 
Ethics Commentary 3 . The fifth, sixth, and seventh argument (2.5; 2.6; 
2.7) underline the omnitemporal character of natural supposition. They 
fit in very well with what Buridan says in his Ethics Commentary*. 

Next our anonymous author adds some Notabilia . 

Notabilia 

3 Sed notandum est quod ab aliis modernis non ponitur huiusmodi suppositio, quia non 
utitur ea communiter nec ipsa est de virtute sermonis. 

4 Secundo notandum est quod talis suppositio dupliciter potest ymaginari. 

4.1 Primo modo quod terminus in ordine ad verbum aliquod, vel ad predicatum, 
supponat pro omnibus suis significatis que sunt, fuerunt, vel erunt, et sic supponit 
naturaliter. Et isto modo conceditur ab omnibus talis suppositio. Nam aliquando terminus non 
solum (supponit) pro omnibus suis significatis que sunt, fuerunt, vel erunt, ymmo etiam 
pro illis que possunt esse, licet numquam erunt, ymmo secundum aliquos terminus 
supponit aliquando pro illis que possunt ymaginari, licet non possunt esse. Ut in ista 
propositione: ‘chimera ymaginatur* vel ‘vacuum ymaginatur* li ‘chimera* et li ‘vacuum' 
supponunt pro illis que possunt ymaginari esse, licet non possint esse. 

1 See above, p.57, n. 3. 

2 Issuing bulls was not reserved to Popes only in Mediaeval times. So we have several Bulls of 
Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa. Therefore we need not consider Cardinalis albus a mannered expression 
for Pope. One might be inclined to take Cardinalis albus as a copyist’s mistake for Cardinalis Albensis = 
the Cardinal who was bishop of Alba; or for Cardinalis Albiensis = the Cardinal who was bishop of 
Alby. I have not succeeded as yet in identifying this man. 

3 See above, p. 34. 

♦ See above, p. 34. 
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4.2 Secundo modo potest ymaginari huiusmodi suppositio sic, videlicet quod terminus 
quandoque supponat naturaliter et pro omnibus suis significatis que sunt, fuerunt, vel 
erunt in propositione mere de presenti. Ut in ista: ‘ tonitruum est sonus Jactus in nubibus ’, li 
‘ tonitruum* supponeret pro presentibus, preteritis et futuris. Et isto modo non oportet 
predictam suppositionem ponere, maxime cum ipsa non sit de virtute sermonis. 

£ Et per hoc possunt solvi rationes alterius oppinionis 1 . 

g.i-g.2 Ad primam et secundam rationes: quando sic, dicitur quod respectu illarum 
dictionum bene supponunt pro suis significatis que sunt, fuerunt, vel erunt. Et hoc non 
est contra dicta, quia hoc est in ordine ad copulam. 

5.3. Ad tertiam quando dicitur sic: „nisi aliquis terminus etc.”, dico quod iste proposi- 
tiones: ‘tonitruum... etc.’ de virtute sermonis sint false, supposito quod nullum toni¬ 
truum sit et quod yris non sit. Sed ponuntur ab Aristotile sub hoc sensu: quando(cum)- 
que tonitruum est vel fuit vel erit, ipsum est vel fuit vel erit sonus factus in nubibus, et 
quando (cum )que yris est vel fuit vel erit, est (vel) fuit vel erit reflexio luminis solis. 

f. 4 Ad quartam: w si geometre etc.”, concedo illud. 

£.41 Sed propter hoc non sequitur quia iste terminus ‘ triangulus* in predicta propositio¬ 
ne supponat pro ill is que sunt, fuerunt, vel erunt, licet omnes triangulos significet. Sed si 
vera scientia de aliqua conclusione demonstrata (habeatur), habetur scientia de omnibus 
significatis per eius subiectum. 

£.42 Vel potest dici quod hoc est quia per casus premissos 2 3 et per quos 3 primo 
demonstratur predicta conclusio, ipsa posset demonstrari, supposito quod omnes 
trianguli qui sunt, fuerunt, vel erunt, iam de facto essent. Et ideo non oportet fieri 
novam demonstrationem. 

g. g 1 Ad quintam quando dicitur sic: „possibile est esse propositionem etc.”, potest 
dici quod hoc non est verum naturaliter loquendo, (4i rb ) modo f ratio arguit de 
potentia supernaturali. 

5.52 Aliter posset dici quod, supposito quod nullum tempus esset, adhuc copule conno- 
tarent tempus ymaginabile et sic termini supponerent in ordine ad copulam. 

£.6 Ad sextam quando sic, potest dici quod copula verbalis, licet ratione copulationis 
solam unionem significet, tamen ipsa non potest absolvi a connotatione temporis quia 
ipsa(m) habet a modo significandi gramaticali. 

g.y Ad ultimam dicitur quod si talis terminus imponeretur ad significandum omne 
tempus, tunc termini in ordine ad ipsum bene supponerent pro omnibus suis significatis 
que sunt, fuerunt, vel erunt. Et hoc non est contra dicta, quia hoc prius fuit concessum. 

We learn from the author's Notabilia that some other contemporary 
logicians reject natural supposition as not of common use nor being by 
virtue of speech (de virtute sermonis), a heavy charge against an Ockhamist, 
indeed (text quoted, nr. 3). Next follows an interesting remark to the 
extent that all logicians accept natural supposition if it is meant as 
omnitemporal and even atemporal, in which latter case according to 
some logicians it even may refer to impossible things, such as a chimaera. 
This seems to be the case when special verbs such as ‘ imaginari are used 

1 viz. those adduced by Buridan and his adherents (our nr. 2.1-2.7). 

2 premissas MS. 

3 quas MS. 
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(in ordine ad verbum aliquod vel ad predicatum; see the text quoted, nr. 
4.1). However, the opponents of Buridan’s view object, that if in a 
proposition of merely present tense, such as ‘ thunder is a sound in the 
clouds' , the subject term stands for all its supposits which exist, have 
existed, and will exist, then natural supposition need not be assumed, 
especially since it is not based on speech ( cum ipsa non sit de virtute 
sermonis ; nr. 4.2). 

From this point of view Buridan’s arguments 2.1-2.7 are enervated 
(^• i -^.7). His arguments 2.1 and 2.2 are explained as being in favour of 
the former sense of ‘ suppositio naturalis' , which is in common use 
according to his opponents (see nr. 4.1). Buridan’s third argument 
(2.3) is refuted by the Ockhamist interpretation of demonstrative 
propositions, which must be regarded 1 as disguised hypotheticals (£.3). 
His fourth argument (2.4) is rejected by the statement that once true 
knowledge about one conclusion is obtained, all other utterances of this 
conclusion are implicitly contained (^.41). This seems to refer to the 
Ockhamists’ failing to distinguish between what in modern parlance is 
termed type-sentence and token-sentence, to the extent that for them 
the proposition being a token-sentence identical tokens are the same 
proposition 2 . An alternative refutation (£.42) of the same argument of 
Buridan’s seems to go in the same direction. Buridan’s fifth argument 
(2.^) which appeals to theological sentences is ruled out because of its 
supernatural character (g.gi); alternatively (5.52) the argument might 
be enervated in the same way as happened in 4.1. The sixth argument 
(2.6) is rejected, since the copula’s connotation of time is always 
involved by the grammatical modus signijicandi (£.6). Finally, Buridan’s 
last argument (2.7) is rejected (g.y) in the same way as his first and 
second ones (2.1 and 2.2) were by the opponent’s counter-argument 4.1. 

However, our anonymous author thinks that Buridan and his 
adherents can easily reject the objections adduced at the head of the 
article (ournrs. 1.21 and 1.22). 

Ibid.y f. 41 rt> : Sedtenentesaliamoppinionemfaciliter possunt solvere rationes prius factas. 
6.1 Ad primam, negatur quod predicta diffinitio supposition^ solum detur de sup¬ 
position accidentali. 


1 See above, p. 54. 

2 Ockham was severely attacked by Robert Holkot ( Disputatio quodlibetalis I, q. 6 ( Utrum Deus 
posset scire plura quam sat)) on this account. Holkot even took it for an inadmissible concession to 
Platonism, since he supposed it to involve a sort of abstract entity. See Ernest A. Moody, A Quod- 
libetal Question of Robert Holkot O.P. on the Problem of the Objects of Knowledge and Belief in: Speculum 39 
(1964), pp. £3-74, esp. p. 69. 



6.2 Ad aliam, concedo quod hec propositio ‘rosa est’ est vera, supposito quod nulla rosa 
sit, et hoc si rosa supponat naturaliter. Sed ipsa de virtute sermonis est falsa, quia li 
‘rosa’ de virtute sermonis supponit accidental iter. 

His second answer (6.2) is interesting in that he seems to agree that 
natural supposition and the ideal of virtus sermonis are incompatible, 
indeed. 


6 — Was Buridan the reintroducer of natural supposition? 

As we have seen above (pp. £ 3 ff.), Buridan adduces the doctrine of 
natural supposition held by the older logicians (< antiqui logici ) in support 
of his own view of the matter. This appeal to the older logicians seems 
to point indeed to Buridan as the reintroducer of natural supposition in 
fourteenth century logic. The aim of this section will be to substantiate 
this surmise by a comparison of Buridan’s view with those of his 
contemporaries and to show that Buridan’s reintroduction of natural 
supposition involved a reinterpretation of this concept. 

Unlike Buridan the other commentators on Eth. Nicom. VI, 1139 b 
19-24 did not introduce natural supposition when discussing the question 
of whether everything knowable is eternal. I take as an example Geraldus 
Odonis O.F.M. (d. 1349), who wrote a commentary on the Nico- 
machean Ethics before 1329 when he was elected Magister Generalis of 
the Order. I quote from the edition printed in Venice in 1300. 1 

Gerald discusses our question in Book VI, q. 7. He apparently 
grounds the eternality of the knowable on its esse obiectivum or esse 
obiectale , which is explicitly contradistinguished from existential eter¬ 
nality 2 : 

Op. cit. 9 f. i24 ,af_rb : Ad evidentiam eorum que dicuntur hie de scientia et scibili 

queritur utrum omne scibile sit etemum. Et arguitur quod non.Sed oppositum 3 4 

dicit Philosophus in textu .... 

Ad questionem dicenda sunt duo. Primum quod non omne scibile est etemum etemitate 
proprie sumpta. Secundum quod omne scibile est etemum etemitate similitudinarie 
dicta. 

Primum probo. Quia omne quod proprie est etemum, vel est existential vel habens 
existentiam 5 vel conditio et proprietas existentis vel existentie.... Sed non omne scibile 


1 Sententia et expositio cum questionibus Geraldi Odonis super libros Ethicorum Aristotelis cum textu eiusdem . 

2 This view is comparable to those of James of Ascoli O.F.M., Peter Thomae O.F.M. and, to some 
extent, to Gregory of Rimini’s complexe significabile. 

3 viz. of the counter arguments. 

4 i.e. God. 

3 creatures. 
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est huiusmodi, quod patet de isto scibili: 1 2 * 4 * diameter non est commensurabilis sue coste *; istud 
enim est scibile dato quod nec diameter nec costa sint in existentia. Quare non omne 
scibile est eternum proprie sump turn. 

Secundum probo. Quia omne quod est sine principio et sine fine et immutabiliter verum, 
est similitudinarie eternum; patet, quia in hoc est simile etemo proprie sumpto quia 
caret principio et fine et mutabilitate, et habet aliquale esse, quamvis non existentiale 
esse. Sed esse scibile est huiusmodi, quia in suo esse obiectali 1 quod concipimus ut ve¬ 
rum, non est mutabile neque habet finem neque principium. Quare 2 omne scibile 
similitudinarie [etp tali similitudine est eternum. Et hec fuit intentio Philosophi. 

In his answer to an objection our author stresses again that this kind of 
eternality is not of the existential type: 

Ibid., f. 124 rb : Ad secundum dico quod Boetius loquitur de eternitate existentiali nature 
intellectuals, et de tali eternitate concedimus non omne scibile esse eternum. 

For that matter like other Realists Gerald finds no difficulty, of course, in 
grounding the eternality of the knowable ( scibile ) on a sort of Third 
World Entity, whatever that might be. Therefore, we have to direct our 
attention rather to authors of the Nominalistic position. 

The first to draw our attention is Albert of Saxony, who also wrote 
an Expositio super decern libros Ethicorum Aristotilis which has not been 
printed yet«. However, Albert intendedly keeps far from raising and 
discussing dubia, as we are told in his Prologue to the works: 

.nec insistam discussioni dubitationum que circa aliquas ex ipsis conclusionibus vel 

earum mediis 6 possent occurrere. Tales namque dubitationes prolixius quam requirat 
presentis operis intentio debent pertractari 7 . 

Add to this that, unlike Buridan’s, Albert's work has not the form of 
questiones so that an extensive discussion of the eternal status of the 
knowable is not obvious. However, there is some interest in the question 
of whether Albert discusses our problem, since he cannot agree on this 
matter with his fellow Nominalist Buridan (viz. in reintroducing natural 


1 obiectuali ed. 

2 quare scripsi quia ed. 

2 seclusi . 

4 For manuscript see G. Heidingsfelder, op. cit. (above, p. SS* n * *)> PP* $6-68. 

s quoted by Heidingsfelder, op. cit ., p. 82. 

6 = premisses. 

7 Cp. the opening sentence of the work: Iuxta sententias antiquorum expositorum qui libros 
Aristotilis morales, scilicet Ethicorum, Yconomicorum et Politicorum, prolixe commentaverunt, 
sententias dictorum librorum deo favente brevius compilabo. As a matter of fact Albert compiled 
the shorter version of Burley’s commentary on the Ethics. See Heidingsfelder, op. cit., p. 86. Burley 
also wrote a more extensive commentary on the six first books of the Nicomachean Ethics, as he tells 
himself in the dedication to Bishop Richard de Bury of Durham. See ibid. 
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supposition), nor with the Realist Walther Burley, who apparently was 
his favourite predecessor, as is known 1 2 . The latter wrote his commentary 
on the Ethics between 1333 and 134^ and it is this work that was 
followed slavishly by Albert of Saxony 3 * 5 . Therefore, I think it not useful 
to take Albert’s Commentary into consideration*. 

As a matter of fact, in his Logica perutilis Albert does not mention at 
all natural supposition, and demonstrative propositions such as ‘ tonitruum 
est sonusfactus in nuhibus ’ are said to have personal supposition: 

Logica perutilis, Tractatus II, cap. 3$: Septimo dubitatur qualiter supponat subiectum in 
ista propositione: ‘ vacuum non est’. Octavo dubitatur quomodo supponat subiectum 
istius propositionis: ‘tonitruum est sonus factus in aere’, similiter: ‘rosa est pulcherrima 
forum’, supposito quod nulla rosa sit. ...... 

Adseptimum: qualiter supponat hie terminus ‘ vacuum’ in ista propositione: ‘vacuum non 
est’, dico quod supponit personaliter. Et si tu diceres: „Pro quo supponit?”, dico quod 
supponit pro isto quod ymaginari potest esse vacuum. Sed diceres: „ergo de pronomine 
demonstrante illud verificabilis est hie terminus ‘vacuum’”, potest dici quod verum est. 
Sed non per propositionem de inesse, sed per propositionem de possibili cum ista 
additione ‘ymaginari’, ut dicendo : ‘hocymaginari potest esse vacuum ’. 

Ad octavum dico: ‘tonitruum est sonus factus in nubibus’: ly ‘tonitruum’ supponit personaliter, 
posito adhuc quod nullum sit tonitruum; sed non pro eo quod est, sed pro eo quod fuit 
vel potest esse, et etiam de pronomine demonstrante illud. Non oportet istum terminum 
‘tonitruum’ verificari mediante hoc verbo ‘est’, sed sufficit quod, mediante hoc verbo 
fuit’ vel ‘erit’ vel ‘potest esse’ . 

Terminus potest supponere in propositione pro eo quod fuit, vel erit, vel potest esse vel 
ymaginari, absque quod in tali propositione ponatur terminus ampliativus. Et sic dico 
quod subiectum istius propositionis ‘tonitruum est sonus factus in nubibus’ supponit perso¬ 
naliter pro eo quod fuit, vel erit, vel potest esse vel ymaginari. Sed quia per propositionem 
denotatur supponere pro eo quod est, cum sit de predicato sine termino ampliativo, 
predicta propositio est falsa, supposito quod nullum tonitruum sit. Similiter diceretur 
de isto termino ‘rosa’ in ‘rosa est pulcherrima forum’, posito quod nulla rosa sit. 

So quite a ga 3 can be noticed between Buridan’s and Albert’s views of the 
supposition of the subject terms of demonstrative propositions. For that 
matter, another Nominalist, Marsilius of Inghen (d. 1396), does not join 
Buridan either. 

In his Summula Marsilius seems to ignore natural supposition as a 
subdivision of supposition. For that matter, such propositions as 
4 vacuum est ’ are considered false since the subject term stands for nothing 
(pro nullo supponit ) : 


1 See Heidingsfelder, op. cit., pp. 83-90. 

2 Ibid., p. Sg. 

3 Ibid., pp. 83 ff., esp. 99-107. 

♦ I have no copy of it at my disposal. 

5 quoted after B.N. Lat. 18.430. 
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Summula , Munich C.L.M. 7709, f. i r : Suppositio est acceptio termini in propositione pro 
aliquo, vel pro aliquibus, de quo, vel de quibus, talis terminus verificatur mediante 
copula talis propositionis, ut in hac propositione ‘homo currit* ly ‘homo* supponit pro 
quolibet homine qui est, quia de quolibet istorum verificatur mediante hac copula. 

. Ex ista diffinitione infertur communiter quod si nichil currat, iste terminus 

communis positus in ista propositione ‘homo currit* 1 pro nullo supponit, quia tunc de 
nullo verificatur mediante copula istius propositionis, quia, quocumque ente mundi 
demonstrate, tunc hec est falsa. Et consimiliter in ista: ‘kymera est kymera* subiectum pro 
nullo supponit, nec in ista: ‘Antichristus est* aut ‘vacuum est *; et sic de consimilibus. 

Marsilius’ view of this matter is more clarified in his Sententie 
commentary. In his Questiones on the Sentences Marsilius once mentions 
natural supposition as used in common usage (In III Sent. q. 13 art. 2 : 
utrum in triduo 2 3 4 Christus Juerit were homo sicut Juit in vitay. It should be 
noticed that this view of natural supposition is Buridan’s: 

f. 442 va : Tertius modus (sc. dicendi) est communis schole parisiensi, dicens quod 
Christus in triduo non fuit homo. 

Secundo est notandum quod secundum suppositionem naturalem potest concedi quod 
hec fuit in triduo vera: ‘Christus est homo* , que tamen secundum suppositionem acciden- 
talem non fuisset vera in eodem triduo, quia, licet per respectum ad triduum non fuerit 
homo, fuit tamen homo ante et post. Et suppositio naturalis attenditur cum termini 
accipiuntur indifferenter respectu cuiuslibet differentie temporis. Immo sic quilibet 
homo etiam post mortem vel ante nativitatem vere dicitur homo, quia ad suppositionem 
naturalem non requiritur verificatio talis terminorum per respectum ad tempus presens 
sed per respectum ad tempus absolutum vel indifferens, scilicet quod est vel quod fuit vel 
erit presens. Quomodo in vulgato sermone dicitur quod rosa est pulcerrimus flos, etiam in 
hyeme nulla rosa existente. 

Our author agrees with the Parisian School that Christ was not a man in 
the three days before the resurrection*. At the end of this question 
Marsilius mentions (the Buridanian) natural supposition again, as a 
means to answer our question in the affirmative: 

f. 446 vb : Aliter dicunt alii quod Christus in triduo erat Christus secundum suppositio¬ 
nem naturalem, secundum quam conceditur nulla rosa existente quod rosa est rosa, quia 
fuit rosa. Nam suppositio naturalis ad nullam certam differentiam temporis determinat. 
Et eo modo posset concedi quod in triduo verum erat dicere ‘Christus est homo* , quia fuit 
homo; non tamen fuit hec vera: ‘Christus est in triduo mortis homo*, quia ibi restringitur 


1 currit scripsi est terminus MS. 

2 i.e. in the three days between his death and his resurrection. 

3 Questiones Marsilii super quatuor libros Senteritiarum , Strassburg ijoi (reprint Minerva Frankfurt am 
Main 1966), ff. 442 rb -447 ra . 

4 op. cit., conclusio f. 443™. We learn from Roger Bacon, Compendium studii theologie p. £2 n 
sqq. ed. Rashdall (Aberdeen 19 11) that in his days a great many students held the truth of pro¬ 
positions such as ‘ Christ was a man in the three days between his death and his resurrection . 




esse hominem ad triduum mortis, pro quo illud Christo non competebat. Nec etiam 
Christus pro illo triduo erat Christus prout ‘ Christus' est inferius ad 'hominem '. 

Even identity propositions are false when their subject terms refer to 
nothing existent at the time the proposition is uttered: 

ff. 446 vb -447 ra : Contra. Tu dicis: ,,in ista: ‘ Christus in triduo Juit Christus' predicatur 
idem de se; ergo propositio est vera.” 

Respondetur quod consequentia non valet. Unde ilia regula Boetii: ‘ nulla est verior ilia 
etc.’ 1 intelligitur subiecto supponente pro aliquo. [447™] Non enim est ista vera: 

‘ chimera est chimera' , nec ista: ‘ Deus qui est malus est Deus qui est malus' , quamvis ibi idem de 
seipso predicetur. Modo in triduo respectu copule de presenti hie terminus ‘ Christus' pro 
nullo supposuit. 

Finally Marsilius says that the famous Parisian article concerning ‘homo est 
animal ’ (compare above, p. £9 and note 2) can only be maintained if it is 
taken according to natural supposition: 

f. 447 ra : Ad hoc autem quod dicitur quod hec est necessaria ‘ homo est animal' , responde¬ 
tur quod articulus parisiensis — ponenfc illam necessariam si intelligatur de necessitate 
cathegorica — loquitur secundum suppositionem naturalem, quia necesse est hominem 
fuisse animal. 

Et eodem modo concedi posset quod hec esset necessaria ‘ Christus est Christus' , ut dictum 
est. 2 

From the above said the conclusion may be drawn that in the Nominalist 
tradition Buridan keeps a peculiar position in reintroducing natural 
supposition. His fellow Nominalists apparently did not join him in 
appealing to the older logicians’ doctrine of supposition to get a sub¬ 
stitute for Ockham’s theory of the categorical proposition as a disguised 
hypothetical which was intended to explain how demonstrative prop¬ 
ositions are possible whose subject terms refer to non-existents 3 . 
Neither Albert of Saxony nor Marsilius of Inghen seem to have approved 
of Buridan’s solution, which is questionable, indeed, in that natural 
supposition such as interpreted by Buridan can hardly evade the objec¬ 
tion that it would involve some sort of omnitemporal or atemporal 
entity. Just like Buridan had rejected Ockham’s view in the name of 
pure Nominalism, Albert and Marsilius must oppose to the Buridanian 
solution of the question as coming too close to the Realist view. A 


1 See Peter of Spain, Tractatus p. 218 17 * 18 ed. De Rijk. 

2 It should be noticed that Peter of Ailly, when discussing the triduum mortis Christi (In III Sent,, 
q. 1 H, second dubium, ed. Strassburg 1490, reprint Minerva Frankfurt am Main 1968), does not 
mention natural supposition as a possibility to solve the problem. 

3 See above, pp. gi and £4. 
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specimen of the Nominalist criticism on Buridan’s position is found in the 
anonymous commentary on Buridan’s Summula 1 . 

In this connection the question whether Scott is right in assuming 
that Buridan derived his natural supposition from Peter of Spain’s 
Tractatus (called afterwards Summule logicales) 2 is of some interest. Scott 
refers to Peter’s definition in his sixth Tract: 

Tractatus VI, 4, p. 81 2 ‘5 ed. De Rijk 3 4 * : Suppositio naturalis est acceptio termini communis 
pro omnibus a quibus aptus natus est participari* ut ‘Aomo’ per se sumptus de natura sua 
supponit pro omnibus hominibus qui fuerunt et qui sunt et qui erunt. 

Natural supposition is the taking of a common term for everything by which it [to be 
understood: the universal nature signified by it] is of a nature to be partaken, such as the 
common term ‘man according to its natures has supposition for all men who were and 
who are and who will be. 

In the previous article I have tried to show that Peter’s natural supposition 
must be taken as the natural capacity of a common term to stand for 
something partaking in the universal nature signified by that term, not its 
actual standing for something when used in a proposition. Peter’s 
natural supposition was of the non-contextual type, accidental supposi¬ 
tion being the acceptance of a common term for all those things its 
adjunct (or: contextual situation) determines 6 7 . 

Well, Buridan’s natural supposition definitely is contextual. It is the 
kind of supposition a common term has when it is used as the subject 
term in demonstrative propositions, not apart from any context as is the 
case with Peter’s. Therefore we cannot say that Buridan just derived 
his natural supposition from Peter’s Tractatus. The former apparently 
had to reinterpret the thirteenth century view of natural supposition. 
Buridan refers to the older logicians’ suppositio naturalis? . These antiqui 
logici , I think, are his thirteenth century predecessors. If so, the 
reference can be taken as a clue to Buridan’s initiative on this score. 
However, one might suppose that the phrase antiqui logici would refer to 
some contemporaneous logicians of the via antiqua , i.e. of the Realist 
School, as distinguished from the Moderni or Nominalists. In that case 


1 See above, pp. g 7-61. 

2 See the article mentioned (above, p. 47, n. 2), pp. 669-670. 

3 For this edition, see below, p. 69, n. 1. 

4 Using Bochedski’s edition Scott (op. cit., p. 670, n. 43) wrongly reads de quibus aptus natus est 
predicari. 

s i.e. its nature as common term, not the nature of Man ; see above, p. 49. 

6 See the first article of this study, pp. 73-80; 102-106. 

7 See above, p. 55. 
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some logician of the Realist School could have reinterpreted the older 
view of natural supposition. But this surmise has against itself the 
complete absence of natural supposition in the logical works dating 
from between c. 1300-c. 1370 1 . 

This much seems to be certain: Buridan’s natural supposition 
which was introduced in order to solve the Nominalist problem of the 
status of scientific propositions, is quite different from Peter of Spain’s. 
It was nevertheless rejected or ignored by Buridan’s fellow Nominalists, 
who were rightly suspicious of his unintended but unmistakable con¬ 
cession to the Realist view. 

However, there seems to be some difference between Buridan’s and 
Ferrer’s view of natural supposition. The former is a Nominalist and 
tries to avoid the assumption of any metaphysical entity apart from con¬ 
crete particular being in this world. Accordingly, a term has, or has not, 
Buridan’s natural supposition regardless of the tense of the proposition, 
to the extent that all (possible) times at which particular beings may be in 
existence are included; for that reason it can best be termed omnitemporal. 
On the other hand, Ferrer’s natural supposition is of the Realist type, in 
that it involves a metaphysical entity which as a universale is time-less 
rather than omnitemporal. Therefore his natural supposition may be 
termed atemporal. This distinction is rather academic, indeed, and may 
clarify the close affinity between Buridan’s position in this matter and 
that of the Realists, and the objections he met on this account on the 
part of his fellow Nominalists. 

Our next section will show that the fifteenth century Albertist 
School, presumably the most eager champion of the via antiqua , restored 
the thirteenth century view of natural supposition taken as non-con- 
textual by a faithful interpretation of Peter of Spain’s Tractatus. 

7 — The restoration of natural supposition as a non-contextual one in 
1 5th century Albertism 

As is known, in the fifteenth century controversy with Ockhamism 
there developed a movement within the via antiqua , especially in Paris 
(1407) and Cologne (1423), which is characterized as Albertism. In 
fact John de Nova Domo renovated the interest in Albert the Great’s 


1 Vincent Ferrer’s work dates from 1372. — On the other hand, it would better explain the 
appearance of natural supposition of the fourteenth century type in the work of the Realist Vincent 
Ferrer, since an influence of Buridan on the Realist School on this score has as yet not been evidenced. 
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philosophical and theological doctrines and with his followers he 
adapted and elaborated the Master’s views of those doctrinal items which 
were subjects Gf the eager debates of those days. 

One of the adherents of the Albertist School is the Dutchman 
Gerard of Harderwijk (near Zwolle; d. 1^03), who wrote a commentary 
on logic according to Albert’s doctrine (secundum doctrinam Alberti Magni ). 
He turns out to be a valuable source of information for fifteenth century 
development of logic. 

Gerard gives extensive comments on Peter of Spain’s tract on 
supposition. I quote his explanations of Peter’s text concerning natural 
supposition. Peter’s text runs as follows: 

TractatusW I,4,p. 8 i I_ 5 ed. DeRijk 1 : SupposiHonumcommunium alia naturalis, alia acciden¬ 
tals. Suppositio naturalis est acceptio termini communis pro omnibus a quibus aptus 
natus est participari, ut ‘ homo ’ per se sumptus de natura sua supponit pro omnibus 
hominibus qui fuerunt et qui sunt et qui erunt. 2 

Gerard’s comments are found in his Commentaries on the so-called Parva 
logicalia 3 4 5 . His exposition of this lemma runs as follows: 

Commentaria ed. Cologne 1488, Tract. VII, f. 8 vb4 : Id est: suppositio naturalis est 
proprietas inexistens termino communi per quam ipse aptitudinem habet plenam 
communicandi se suis participantibuss sive inferioribus iuxta liberam potentiam sue 
nature, idest sue significationis. Quo modo dicit quod ‘ homo * per se sumptus supponit 
naturaliter pro omni homine de quo in presenti, preterito, et futuro predicabilis est ille 
terminus ‘homo’. 

Gerard is right in explaining Peter’s natural supposition as a non- 
contextual one, i.e. the supposition of a common term when it is taken 
by itself. 6 Its counterpart is accidental supposition, which is defined, 
accordingly, as contextual, especially propositional: 

Ibid.: Suppositio accidentalis est acceptio termini communis pro his pro quibus exigit 
suum adiunctum, idest modus accipiendi termini secundum potentiam et virtutem 
determinationis ei adiuncte. Quo modo terminus supponit in propositione trahens 
diversos modos supponendi secundum exigentiam suorum adiunctorum. 

1 Peter of Spain (Petrus Hispanus Portugalensis ), Tractatus , called afterwards Summule logicales. First 
Critical Edition from the Manuscripts with an Introduction, Assen, The Netherlands, 1972. 

2 For an interpretation of Peter’s natural supposition, see the first part of this study, quoted 
above, p. 43, n. 1. 

3 I have used the text printed in Cologne 1488: Gerardus Harderwickensis, Commentaria in 
Summulas Petri Hispani (Coloniae 1488. Ulricus Zell prope Lyfkirchen) The section on the proprietates 
terminorum is headed: Commentarii in omnes tractatus parvorum logicalium Petri Hispani iunctis nonnullis 
Modernorum processum Burse Laurentiane in Universitate Coloniensi continentes incipiuntfeliciter. 

4 foliation mine. 

5 participibus (!) ed. 

6 See the first part of this study, pp. 72-80 and 102-107 ; see also above, pp. 43-44. 
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Then follow seven dubia. I give Gerard’s answers to some of the objec¬ 
tions to the first dubium: 

Ibid., f. i8 ra : _ dicendum quod terminus secundum se sumptus extra orationem 

supponit naturaliter, nec suus modus supponendi fundatur in actuali correlatione 
suppositi 1 ad appositum 2 3 , sed aptitudinali, sicut potentia naturalis in natura innascitur 
rei naturali secundum se et, licet per earn ipsa res naturalis inclinetur ad actum, non 
tamen respicit actum respectu actuali, sed tantum aptitudinali. 

.... dicitur ideo accidentalis quia convenit termino in ordine ad adiunctum limitans et 
restringens terminum communem. 

This view of natural supposition is, of course, quite incompatible with 
Buridan’s, who explicitly regards natural supposition as a propositional 
one, as we have seen above. The third dubium is of outstanding interest in 
this connection: 

Ibid.: Tertium dubium est: An terminus in proposition potest supponere naturaliter. Et 
videtur quod sic, quia in ista propositione: ‘ homo est animal 9 subiectum supponit natura¬ 
liter; ergo potest fieri in propositione. Et similiter hie: l homo est risibilis'. 

The opponent turns out to take natural supposition in the Buridanian 
sense; see the further explanation: 

Ibid., f. 18 ra_rb : Probatur: quia in illis ‘/lomo’ est terminus per se sumptus ex quo ille due 
propositiones sunt in primo et in secundo modo perseitatis. 

Secundo sic. In illis propositionibus predicatum est de natura subiecti et intrinsecum; 
ergo est suppositio naturalis; antecedens probatur: quia predicatum est de diffinitione 
subiecti; ergo de natura, quia diffinitio et natura sunt idem. 

[i8 rb ] Tertio sic. In ista propositione ‘homo est animaV ‘ homo * accipitur pro omnibus illis 

a^ quibus est aptus natus participari; ergo supponit naturaliter., quia homo qui est, 

est animal, qui fuit, fuit animal, et qui erit, erit animal; et simili modo dicendum est de 
ista l homo est risibilis 9 et qualibet alia que est in materia naturali. 

Gerard rejects the fourteenth century view of natural supposition and 
insists on the non-contextual character of natural supposition: 

Ibid., f. i8 rb : Solutio. Non vera ratio est, quia suppositio naturalis est absoluta, ut 
statim dicetur, sed suppositio termini stantis in propositione est respectiva. Unde ter¬ 
minus in propositione non accipitur secundum potentiam sue significationis absolute, sed 
secundum potentiam ordinis ipsius ad predicatum; quod si predicatum teneatur ut sit 
essentiale, accipitur talis terminus essentialis seu in participatione essentiali; si acciden¬ 
tal accipitur, in participatione accidentali. Terminus enim stans in forma complexionis 
non retinet esse proprie nature, quod est incomplexum secundum actum. Ergo nec 
retinet libertatem proprie aptitudinis et potentie, quinimmo secundum facultatem talis 


1 = subject. 

2 = predicate. 

3 pro ed. 
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complexionis mensuratur et esse et posse complexorum sive terminorum qui com- 
plectuntur 1 . 

Our author agrees that in the above said propositions (those of the 
Buridanian demonstrative type) the subject terms have natural supposi¬ 
tion according to their origin (secundum radicem ), but he still denies that 
they have it secundum Jormam et actum , i.e. according to what they 
actually stand for in a proposition. He adds an example: 

Ibid.: Exemplum est ut ‘ homo currit ’. Hie ‘ homo ’ dumtaxat accipitur pro presenti 2 cui 
inest cursus, significat tamen indifferenter unumquemque hominem, sive sit presens 
sive preteritus sive futurus, sive currens sive non currens; ex aptitudine cuius significatio¬ 
ns oritur suppositio naturalis quantum ad suam essentiam et radicem. Sed secundum 
talem suppositionem non accipitur terminus naturaliter nisi extra propositionem. 

Et ideo simpliciter verum est in proposition nullum terminum supponere naturaliter. 

A further objection gives him the opportunity of opposing natural 
supposition to simple supposition: 

Ibid.y f. 18 rt> - va : Sed forte diceres: in suppositione simplici terminus accipitur etiam pro 
natura; igitur non videtur ilia suppositio distincta a suppositione naturali. 

Ad quod dicendum est quod aliter accipitur terminus pro natura in suppositione 
simplici, et aliter in suppositione naturali. Quia in suppositione [i 8 va ] simplici accipitur 
pro natural abstracta a suppositis, eoquod tunc accipitur sub aliqua intentione secunda; 
sed in suppositione naturali terminus accipitur pro natura* secundum quam participabilis 
ests ab omnibus suis suppositis sub indifferentia temporum presentis, preteriti, et 
futuri. 

For that matter, in the introductory part of his Commentaries Gerard had 
already protested against the view of supposition taken as being always 
propositional which was the case with the Nominalist view of supposition. 
He explicitly mentions Buridan and his adherents in this connection. 
When discussing the Nominalist definition of supposition he insists that 
a term may have supposition also when it is not used in a proposition. 
He opposes his own view to that of the Nominalists expressis verbis: 

Ibid.y f. £va^vb : _Quinto dicitur suppositio termini pro supposito nature vel inten- 

tionis acceptio .... Secundum dubium est an diffinitio suppositionis quinto modo 
accepte sit conveniens et bona. 

Et videtur primo quod non, per instantiam de diffinitionibus Nominalium. Quorum 
quidam dicunt: suppositio est termini stands 6 pro se vel pro alio prout est pars propositio- 

1 i.e. terms used in a proposition or complexum. 

2 sc. homine. 

3 i.e. the universal nature of the thing signified. 

* i.e. the natural capability of the term signifying. Cp. the interpretation given above, p. 49. 
See also the opening lines of the fourth dubium, quoted below, p. 72. 

5 sc. terminus. 

6 terminus stans ed. 
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nis. Buridanus 1 vero et eum sequentes dicunt: est acceptio termini in propositione pro 
aliquo, vel aliquibus, pro quo, vel pro quibus, demonstratis per ista pronomina l hic, hec, 
hoc vel equivalentia, talis terminus verificatur mediante copula talis propositionis. lit in 
hac propositione ‘ omnis homo currit’ ‘homo’ supponit pro quolibet currente qui est, quia de 

quolibet currente demonstratio hec est vera: ( hoc est currens ’.Ergo non videtur 

diffinitio ista bona. Antiqui etiam dicunt quod suppositio est substantive rei designatio. 
Igitur etc . 

£ vb _Ad obiecta in oppositum. Ad primum est dicendum quod diffinitiones ille 

Modernorum non valent, quia non explicant precise entitatem suppositionis, eoquod 

suppositio nedum 2 3 * * fit in propositione sed etiam extra earn, ut inferius3 patebit. 

Etiam male additur: demonstratis per pronomina demonstrate a, quia sic beta* non suppone- 
rent, prout ipsi dicunt; quod falsum est. 

Diffinitio vero Antiquorum idem interpretatur quod diffinitio Petri Hyspani, quia 
vult quod suppositio est acceptio termini substantivi pro re subiecta vel subicibili. 
Dicitur enim notanter designatio, et non significatio, ad innuendum differentiam suppositi¬ 
onis et signification^. 

Hence it appears that the Antiqui, i.c. the Albertist School, joined the 
thirteenth century view of the possibility of a non-contextual supposi¬ 
tion. In a fifth dubium this view is given again: 

Ibid., f.6 vb : Ad confirmationem dicendum est quod suppositio naturalis nichil aliud est 
quam modus significandi substantivus, sed accidentalis suppositio superaddit ei respectum 
ad adiunctum per cuius modificationem et determinationem natus est talis terminus 
substantivus in modo suo substantivo variari et distinguis. 

The fourth dubium is important in that it gives information about the 
different names for natural supposition in the thirteenth century sense 
(i.e. as non-contextual supposition). They are most clarifying and 
confirm the decisive distinction between Hispanus’ and BuridarTs views 
once more: 

Ibid., f. i 8 va : Quartum dubium est: quot nomina habet suppositio naturalis? 

Solutio Alberti 6 . Quatuor. Primo vocatur naturalis, quia convenit termino ratione 
sue nature que est sua significatio iuxta predicta; forma autem termini ut terminus est 
significatio eius, licet forma dictionis communiter accepte sit modus proferendi; et 
eadem ratione dici potest essentialis, quia ex essentialibus principiis termini oritur. 

1 Sophismata Cap. Ill; cp. the translation by T. K. Scott, John Buridan: Sophisms on Meaning and 
Truth, translated and with an introduction. Century Philosophy Sourcebooks, New York, 
Meredith Publishing Company, 1966, p. 100. 

2 nedum = not only. 

3 viz. in the discussion of natural supposition; see above, p. 69 f. and below, pp. 72-73. 

* E.g. chimaera. 

s The different kinds of accidental supposition are distinguished after those variations. 

6 This Albertus must be Albert the Great, since Gerard of Harderwijk was an avowed Albertist, 
who wrote several works on logic secundum doctrinam Alberti Magni. For that matter, Gerard must 
have used an interpolated Albertist edition of Albert’s works, since nothing of all this is found in 
Albert’s works. 
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Secundo dicitur absoluta , quia convenit termino absolute et per se sumpto et non in 
ordine ad aliquod adiunctum, sive fuerit hoc essentiale sive accidental. 

Tercio dicitur potencialis sive aptitudinalis , eoquod non facit terminum 1 actualiter 
respicere aliquod determinatum supposition vel aliqua supposita determinata, sed per 
aptitudinem et indifferentiam qualecumque suppositum quod competit termino gratia sue 
significationis. 

Quarto vocatur indifferens , quia terminus habens suppositionem naturalem potentiam 
habet ut teneatur per indifferentiam pro supposito sue speciei et pro ipsis individuis, uno 
vel pluribus, et non contrahitur per comparationem ad diversa predicata cuius est 
exemplum. Ut cum dico ‘ homo' per se, ibi stat pro omnibus potentibus naturam humanam 
participare; et potest addi quodcumque predicatum, quia potest dici: ‘ homo est animal ', 
l homo currit' , ‘homo est species'. Hoc 2 autem fieri non potest in propositione. ergo in 
NULLA PROPOSITIONE SUPPONIT TERMINUS NATURALITER. 

The last dubium gives the different names for accidental supposition and 
their explanations: 

Ibid. , f. 18 vb - 19 ra : Septimum dubium est: quot sunt nomina suppositionis accidentalis ? 

Solutio Alberti. Quatuor. Dicitur enim primo accidentalis , quia est in termino ab 
extrinseco, et quia diversificatur et contrabitur non per naturam termini sed per naturam 
adiunctorum. Et ideo est variabilis circa terminum. 

Secundo dicitur respectiva , quia convenit termino per ordinationem sui ad alterum. 
Tertio dicitur contracta y quia terminus in ea contrahitur secundum diversitatem predica¬ 
te rum secundum quam terminus tenetur quandoque pro supposito sue speciei, quandoque 
pro inferioribus, quandoque in totali ambitu, ut inferius patebit 3 4 . 

Quarto dicitur actualis eoquod per earn terminus communis actualiter respicit supposita 
vel stat pro supposito sue intentionis. Etiam quia actualiter facit ut huiusmodi aliquid ad 
veritatem et falsitatem propositionum. 

Three conclusions may be drawn. First, Gerard of Harderwijk’s ex¬ 
position of natural supposition testifies that in the Albertist School of the 
fifteenth century Peter of Spain's view of natural supposition was 
reintroduced. Second, the names given to this non-contextual supposi¬ 
tion show that the whole thirteenth century tradition concerning this 
point had been taken up, since two of the alternative names are those 
given by Sherwood and the anonymous author of the tract De proprietatibus 
sermonum*. Third, the Albertist view of natural supposition as non- 
propositional is explicitly opposed to the Nominalist view of supposition 
as the acceptance of a term, if, and only if, it is used in a proposition. 

The next section will show that in the seventeenth century both 
views of natural supposition, that of Peter of Spain and that of Buridan, 


1 termini ed. 

2 hoc resumes all properties of this kind of supposition mentioned above. 

3 viz. in the discussion of the different kinds of accidental supposition, f. 2o ra e.q.s. 

4 See my first article, pp. 8^-89. 
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still survived. The latter is even found in our days in the Neo-Thomist 
School where it can be pointed out as an offshoot of fourteenth century 
logical tradition. 

8—The survival of 14th century natural supposition from John a 
Sancto Thoma up to 20th century Neo-Thomism 

The Portuguese Black Friar John a Sancto Thoma (Joao Poinset) was one 
of the most authoritative Thomists of the seventeenth century (1589- 
1644). He was the confessor of King Philip IV of Spain and wrote an 
extensive Cursus philosophicus thomisticus y which is considered the most 
important Thomist synthesis 1 . Its first part contains ea quae ad artem 
Logicam spectant. Chapter Ten deals with supposition. 

John starts with a definition of supposition taken as a term’s 
standing for something in the proposition and rejects a modem view of 
supposition which seems to identify supposition with signification. The 
many adherents of this view, he says, do not admit the old and 
approved rule that affirmative propositions the subject terms of which 
refer to nothing (de subiecto non supponente) are false: 

Curs. phil. thomist. I, 10: Suppositio definitur quod est acceptio termini pro aliquo de quo 
verificatur. Multi ex Recentioribus hanc definitionem non admittunt, existimantes quod 
suppositio solum est acceptio nominis pro re quam significat, nec distinguunt suppositi- 
onem a significatione seu ab exercitio significationis qua vox substituitur in signifi- 
cando loco rei. Unde illud antiquum et acceptatum principium quod aliquae propositio¬ 
ns sunt de subiecto non supponente — et ideo si sint affirmativae, falsae sunt — ab 
ipsis reiicitur, quia omne nomen sive intra sive extra propositionem supponit, hoc ipso 
quod substituitur pro aliquo apud intellectum. 

John adduces Thomas Aquinas against their view and insists on the 
requirement of the propositional context. This is explained as follows: 

Ibid. : Sic ergo explicatur definitio: suppositio est acceptio termini , idest acceptio substitutiva 
ab intellectu facta in ordine ad aliquam copulam in propositione; et sumitur pro acceptione 
passiva ex parte termini accepti, non pro activa a parte intellectus accipientis 2 * . 
Additur in definitione: pro aliquo de quo verificatur ; intellige: pro quo verificatur 
propositio. Non enim requiritur ad suppositionem veritas seu verificatio propositionis, si- 
quidem etiam in propositione falsa datur suppositio, ut cum dicitur: ‘homo est lapis 1 . 

1 R ml P. Joannisa S° Thoma, Ord. Praed. doctoris theologi in complutensi Academia professoris, 
Primarii, Supremi fidei Censoris et tandem Philippi IV, Magni Hispaniarum Regis a Confessionibus 
Cursus Philosophicus Thomisticus secundum exactam, veram et genuinam Aristotelis et Doctoris 
Angelici mentem.... etc. Lyons 1663. There is a partial translation of the Cursus: Johannes a Sancto 
Thoma, The Material Logic. Basic Treatises , translated by Yves R. Simon a.o. Chicago 19 55. 

2 Compare Vincent Ferrer, op. cit ., p. £ 4 * 5 Fages: acceptio enim convenit ei (sc. termino) solum 

passive, quia dicimus quod terminus accipitur, non quod terminus accipiat. 
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Ex dictis colligitur quod suppositio termini non datur extra propositionem. Licet enim 
terminus et quaelibet vox significativa extra propositionem significet ut terminus, non 
tamen applico et substituo ilium pro aliquo, verificando ilium secundum exigentiam 
alicuius copulae nisi in propositione, in qua solum invenitur copula et invenitur applicatio 
unius ad alterum per modum praedicati et subiecti. 

Supposition is divided into proper and improper; the former into 
materialist simplex , and personalis ; the latter into essentialis sen naturalis and 
accidentals. Natural (or essential) supposition is defined as follows: 

Ibid ., I, 11 : Suppositio naturalis est acceptio termini pro omnibus pro quibus natus est accipi y 
seu aliis verbis: est acceptio termini pro eo cui intrinsece et essentialiter convenit praedicatum . Ut 
‘homo est animal' y ubi verbum ‘est’ abstrahit a tempore in sui verificatione. 

As is easily seen, like Buridan and Ferrer John defines natural supposition 
as that kind of supposition according to which, regardless of the tense of 
the proposition, the subject term of a proposition — of the demonstra¬ 
tive type, such as ‘ homo est animaV — is taken to stand for all its supposits 
atemporally. 

All this is explained extensively in the sixth question on supposition. 
I quote from it some portions which are relevant to our discussion. 

The objection has been made ( Questio 6, art. i, secunda difficultas) 
that in some propositions the subject term supposits and yet is not 
verified according to the copula, so that it might be concluded that the 
propositional context is not required. One type of these propositions 
is interesting now, viz. the so-called propositions of eternal truth 1 : 

Q. 6, art. i, sec . dijf.: Ac denique in propositionibus aetemae veritatis, ut l homo est 
animal' , non potest verificari terminus demonstrando ilium per pronomen l boc ' ad 2 
aliquam differentiam temporis*, C um verbum illud absolvatur ab omni tempore. Ergo 
datur suppositio sine verificatione. 

John answers: 

Ibid. : In suppositione autem naturali, ubi veritas abstrahit a tempore, verificatio subiecti 
supponentis non demonstratur ad sensum, sed ad intellectum, quia verificatur secundum 
existentiam verbi abstrahentis a tempore. Ut si dicas: l Petrus est homo' y \y ‘ Petrus' 
supponit demonstrando Petrum per intellectum secundum se, ut dicendo * illud quod est 
Petrus' 4 \y l est' abstrahente a tempore. Et quando dico: ‘homo est animal ’, demonstrando 
per intellectum hoc quod est homo secundum se, non ratione status singularis vel uni¬ 
versalis. 


1 Cp. Buridan’s propositions perpetue veritatis (above, p. 54). 

2 = according to. 

2 Cp. the definition of accidental supposition given by Buridan and Marsilius of Inghen, quoted 
above, pp. 5 3 and 65. 

4 Petrus = ‘a man named Peter’; it is possible that the Apostle Peter is meant. 
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From the above quotations the conclusion can be drawn that John a 
Sancto Thoma continues the fourteenth century tradition in taking the 
propositional context as an indispensable requirement for a term’s 
having supposition. His natural supposition is that according to which 
the subject term of a proposition is taken to stand for all its supposits 
regardless of (the time of) their actual existence. As a Realist he is setting 
forth more specifically the Ferrer tradition, his natural supposition being 
atemporal rather than omnitemporal 1 . John’s exposition of the correct 
meaning of the term ‘ accept io’ in the definition of supposition may also be 
adduced in support of his dependence on the Ferrer tradition 2 . 

The twentieth century Neo-Thomist Jacques Maritain (1882-1973) 
has elaborated the doctrine of supposition found in John a Sancto Tho¬ 
ma 3 . His natural supposition ( supposition or suppleance essentielle ) 4 5 is the 
supposition of the subject term of a proposition in which the predicate 3 
intrinsically ( intrinsequement et essentiellenient) belongs to the thing 
signified by that subject term. It is used in those propositions in which 
the copula only expresses the essential relation of subject and predicate 
regardless of their actual existence 3 . Maritain’s natural supposition is 
apparently atemporal (like Ferrer’s and John a Sancto Thoma’s) rather 
than omnitemporal (such as found in John Buridan). 6 

The same doctrine is found with Joseph Gredt O.S.B. (1863-1940) 
in his Elementa philosophiae aristotelico-thomisticae ?. 

9 — Conclusion 

The results of this study may be summarized as follows: 

(1) In thirteenth century logic natural supposition is a term’s 
supposition when it is taken by itself, that is: apart from any context 


1 See above, p. 68. 

2 See above, p. 74, n. 2. 

3 Elements de philosophie II L’ordre des concepts I Petite logique ( Logiqueformelle ) Paris 7 i92 3, pp. 
73-94. See esp. p. 76, n. 22, where Maritain mentions his tributariness to John a Sancto Thoma. 

4 See Maritain, op. cit. t pp. 87-88. 

5 Maritain, op. cit., p. 88: quand le sujet a une suppositio naturalis la copule ne dit de soi que la 
relation du Predicat au Sujet dans l’existence possible, de sorte qu’il n’est pas necessaire que le sujet 
existe pour que la proposition affirmative soit vraie. “Tout animal est sensitif*: quand meme il 
n’existerait ici bas [sic! De R .] aucun animal, cette proposition demeurerait vraie. 

6 For a well-conceived criticism of Maritain’s views (and similar ones found with others), see 
E. M. Barth, On the Logic of the Articles in Traditional Philosophy , Synthese Historical Library, nr. 
Dordrecht 1974. 

7 Vol. I Logica , Philosophia naturalis , Freiburg im Breisgau 7 i937, p. 43 : Suppositio realis subdividi- 
tur per ordinem ad copulam seu ad nexum inter S et P in essentialem (naturalem) et accidentalem. 
Suppositio essentialis est acceptio termini pro eo cui intrinsecus et essentialiter convenit P. Ita in 
propositione f homo est animal* ‘homo* supponit suppositione essentiali. 
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whatsoever and, consequently, without any adjunct; it can be seen as a 
term’s mere capability of denoting something when it is put in some 
context. On the other hand, accidental supposition is a term’s actual 
standing in a context, for something, in virtue of its being combined 
with some adjunct; this context may be either a proposition or a phrase 
or a social context. See above, p. 43. 

(2) In fourteenth century logic for all kinds of supposition, natural 
supposition included, the propositional context is an indispensable 
requirement. See above, pp. 44-47. Natural supposition, then, is the 
supposition a term has when the proposition in which it occurs as a 
subject term causes its being taken for all its significates regardless of the 
tense of the proposition. As found with the Realists (such as Vincent 
Ferrer) it can be best termed as atemporal supposition, with the Nominal¬ 
ist Buridan on the other hand as omnitemporal supposition. See above, 
pp. pff.; 68. 

(3) Fourteenth century natural supposition is closely linked up with 
the analysis of demonstrative propositions. For the Realists (such as 
Vincent Ferrer) natural supposition refers to the absolute, universal 
nature signified by a common term, the actual existence of which in 
some particular being, is quite irrelevant to the truth of the proposition. 
See above, pp. 50-51. Buridanus, however, (who has been the only 
Nominalist using natural supposition as far as we know) resorted to 
natural supposition in order to explain the necessary truth of demon¬ 
strative propositions without grounding it on some kind of abstract, 
absolute entity. In his view, natural supposition refers to the omni¬ 
temporality of a common term’s significate, i.e. the term having natural 
supposition is taken to stand for all the concrete supposita that term 
possibly has, had, or will have; in which case the present tense of the 
copula of the proposition does not refer specifically to present supposita. 
See above, pp. 54. ff. 

(4) From an anonymous commentary on Buridan’s Summula we learn 
that other logicians considered Buridan’s view of natural supposition not 
of common use and not being by virtue of speech (de virtute sermonis). It is 
commonly accepted in propositions with such a verb as ‘imaginari (e.g. 

‘chimera imaginatur’), not in propositions of merely present tense (e.g. 
l tonitruum est sonus Jactus in nubibus ’); in the latter cases the acceptance of 
natural supposition is quite superfluous. Buridan’s opponents turn out to 
be the more faithful adherents of Ockham’s analysis of demonstrative 
propositions, which eliminates the need for the Buridanian natural 
supposition. See above, pp. £9-61. 
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(^) Buridan probably was the reintroducer of natural supposition in the 
fourteenth century. For that matter, in the Nominalist tradition Buri- 
dan’s position seems to be rather isolated. See above, pp. 62-67. 

(6) It cannot be stressed enough that Buridan’s natural supposition is 
quite different from the thirteenth century non-contextual type, such as 
found in Peter of Spain. See above, pp. 67-68. 

(7) The fifteenth century Albertists restored the thirteenth century 
view of natural supposition taken as a term’s non-contextual supposition, 
apparently as a result of a faithful interpretation of Peter of Spain’s 
Tractatus . It is interpreted as the modus signijicandi substantivus as such. 
See above, p. 72. 

(8) We learn from Gerard of Harderwijk’s Commentary on Peter’s 
Tractatus that natural supposition ( suppositio naturalis ) was also called 
suppositio essentialis or absoluta , or potentials sive aptitudinalis, or indijferens . 
The alternative names of accidental supposition ( suppositio accidentals) 
were suppositio respectiva , or contractu , or actuals. See above, pp. 72-73. 

(9) In the seventeenth century John a Sancto Thoma has the fourteenth 
century view of supposition as being always of the propositional type. 
His natural supposition is of the Vincent Ferrer type. On the other 
hand, some of his contemporaries held the (Albertist?) view of natural 
supposition as the non-contextual one. See above, pp. 74-76. 

(10) In our days the Neo-Thomist Jacques Maritain follows John a 
Sancto Thoma’s view of natural supposition, taking it as the meta¬ 
physical (or: essential) supposition of the subject term of so-called 
metaphysical propositions such as ‘ omnis homo est animaV . 

(11) Thus, the development of natural supposition may be schematized 
as follows: (see next page) 
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13th cent. Peter of Spain’s William of Sherwood’s Lambert of Auxerre’s Other logicians* 

suppositio naturalis suppositio habitualis suppositio naturalis suppositio absoluta 
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Maritain’s natural suppositl 
(supposition esscntielle ) 











Abstraction and the object of the human 
intellect according to Henry of Ghent 


J. V. BROWN 


I -INTRODUCTION 

W hile it is not usual to classify Henry of Ghent (?-i293) as a 
“major” figure of the 13th century, an examination of his 
thought does give us a rare opportunity to observe what it 
must have been like for philosophers and theologians to labour in the 
shadows of the famous Condemnation of 1277. 1 A secular master at the 
University of Paris from 1276 to 1292, he was appointed by Etienne 
Tempier, bishop of Paris, to the Commission that drew up the list of 
219 propositions that were condemned. 2 3 4 Judging both from the title he 
was to receive (Doctor Solemnis ) and from the general nature of his 
works, he seems to have represented conservative interests on that 
Commission .3 Considering the content of some of the condemned 
propositions, then, it would not be surprising to find Henry of Ghent 
displaying a much more restrained attitude toward philosophy and the 
scope of human reason than did many of his immediate predecessors and 
his contemporaries.^ 

This, perhaps more than anything else, explains both Henry’s 
ubiquitous interest in the problems of knowledge and truth and the 


1 For what little we know of his life and work, see J. V. Brown, Sensation in Henry of Ghent: A late 
mediaeval Aristotelian-Augustinian synthesis, Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophic, LIU (1971), 
238-239; the same, Henry of Ghent on Internal Sensation , Journal of the History of Philosophy, X 
(i972), i£-i6. 

2 On the Condemnation, see E. Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages (New York: 
Random House, 1955), 402-410; F. Van Steenberghen, Aristotle in the West , Leonard Johnston, 
trans. (Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 195-5:), 230-238. 

3 Doctor Solemnis. One common meaning of solemnis is “established”. He was devoted to Augustine 
and was determined that neither Aristotle nor the Latin Averroists should triumph over him. 

4 “In a prologue to the decree, the bishop castigates the attitude of the members of the Arts Faculty 
who, under the influence of pagan philosophers, teach the most detestable errors, and then try to 
escape the charge of heresy by distinguishing between the truth of the Catholic faith and philosophic 
truth, as if there could be two contradictory truths.” Van Steenberghen, pp. 235-36. Among the 
condemned propositions we find, “That the philosophers alone are the wise men of this world.” 
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now-famous first five articles of his Summa Quaestionum Ordinariarum. 1 
Henry introduces us to those five articles in this wise: “Therefore, 
insofar as it pertains to the possibility of human knowledge, these five 
items must be investigated in connection with the first of the aforesaid 
[viz., of knowledge and the knowable, commonly and in general]: first, 
the possibility of knowing; second, the mode of knowing; third, the 
quality of the knowable; fourth, the desire to know; fifth, study and 
knowing. ” 2 One need not go beyond this prologus to the Summa to find 
both the reason for Henry’s interest in the problem of knowledge and the 
whole rationale behind those first five articles. 

The Summa Quastionum Ordinariarum is a work on theology. With the 
exeption of the five articles which now occupy our attention, it roughly 
parallels the structure and subject matter of the Summa Theologiae of 
Thomas Aquinas as far as question 42 of the prima pars. Theology is 
discourse about God and divine things. Within it, three topics claim 
most of our attention. First, we ask how theology about God and divine 
things is a science; second, how in theology we can have discourse 
(locutio) about God and divine things; third, what really can be known in 
theology about God and divine things.3 

Theology, then, is not first concerned with the existence of God or 
the divine attributes; nor with salvation and grace and the four last 
things. Henry wonders how — in what way — theology can be called a 
science. We must show how in theology we can have a genuine scientific 
knowledge of causes as opposed to the mere accidental knowledge 


1 Jean Paulus remarks that Henry’s theory of knowledge is to be found scattered through a thousand 
passages in his works, and that an effective synthesis of these passages is not the task for a timid soul. 
J. Paulus, Henri de Gand. Essai sur les tendances de sa metaphysique (Paris: J. Vrin, 1938), 1. We are 
inclined to think that the figure of a thousand passages is much too low. 

The only works of Henry whose authenticity is unquestioned are the Summa Quaestionum Ordinaria¬ 
rum and the Quodlibeta. These are abbreviated below as “SQO” and “Quod.” respectively. All referen¬ 
ces are to: SQO. 2 vols. Paris: Iodocus Badius Ascensius, 1^20. (Facsimile edition issued at St. 
Bonaventure [N. Y.]: The Franciscan Institute, 19^3. 2 vols.); Quod. 2 vols. Paris: Iodocus Badius 
Ascensius, 1518. (Facsimile edition issued at Louvain: Biblioth&que S. J., 1961. 2 vols.) 

Texts are cited according to article (or quod.), question, volume number, folio, recto (“r”) or 
verso (“v”), section of the folio. For example: “SQO, XXVIII, 3c; I, i67 r M” would designate the 
Summa Quaestionum Ordinariarum, article 28, question 3, in the body of the question, volume I, folio 
167 recto, section M of that folio. Within text citations, “c” refers to the corpus of the question; 
“res. q.” to the resolutio quaestionis of the question; “obj.” to Henry’s opponent’s arguments which 
appear at the beginning of a question; “sed contra” to Henry’s in oppositum arguments which follow 
the objectiones; “ad” or “ad. .. .in oppositum” to Henry’s replies to the initial arguments of his 
opponents or to his own sed contra arguments. A folio section “O” is enclosed in quotation marks 
to avoid confusion with the digit O. 

2 SQO, prologus; I, i r A. 

3 Ibid. 
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possessed by the sophist. The study of problems of knowledge is, there¬ 
fore, not incidental to theology — it is at the very heart of it: for if 
scientific knowledge is impossible, then it follows that a science of 
theology is likewise impossible. 

Our second concern in theology — how lucutio about God and 
divine things is possible — likewise draws us to the noetic realm, for if 
meaningful human discourse is to be a possibility in divine matters, then 
we must develop a theory of knowledge which will explain how it is 
possible for us to discourse meaningfully about objects which are present 
to us in sensible experience. 

And assuming that there is a science of theology and that in it we 
can talk meaningfully about God, exactly what can we know about him? 
We must be able to distinguish what is knowable about God from what is 
unknowable about him. In Theology, therefore, we need a standard of 
knowledge which can be developed only within the framework of a 
more general metaphysics of knowledge. 

These first five articles, therefore, are not just a “philosophical 
preface” to theology and Henry is not in them simply “clearing away 
some of the underbrush.” In justifying the very possibility of scientific 
knowledge, he is attempting to destroy scepticism; to give real meaning 
to theological discourse, and to show that even in the face of the 
Condemnation, genuinely sound philosophical investigation is still 

With these ideas in mind, it would benefit us now to turn our 
attention to this problem of knowledge in Henry of Ghent. We propose, 
moreover, in place of a rather vague and uninformative summary of his 
ideas, to investigate in detail but two parts of his solution to the problem: 
viz., his theory of abstraction and his views on the proper object of the 
human intellect. 

2 -ABSTRACTION ACCORDING TO HENRY OF GHENT 

For Henry of Ghent, man’s cognitive operations are never absolutely 
autonomous; completely independent of all being save the being of that 

1 In this, moreover, the Solemn Doctor did not feel that what he was doing represented a radical 
innovation or a break with the past. In a more systematic way, the first five articles stand to the rest 
of the Summa as the Contra Academicos of Augustine stands to his De Civitate Dei , and perhaps to his 
De Trinitate as well. Those arguments most pernicious to theology are those which maintain that 
everything is uncertain and that nothing can be known. To do theology successfully, we must first 
dispose of these arguments, having recourse to reason alone and not to arguments from authority: 
SQO, prologus; I, i r A. 
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individual substance and supposit from which they originate. Operations 
must not be considered exclusively in themselves, in their own formal 
structure: they must also be considered in relation to their ends; in 
relation to that at which they aim. The perfection of the operation is 
other than the operation itself and to understand this perfection we 
must have some clear idea of the nature of this “that at which” the 
operation aims: in short, we must have some clear and precise knowledge 
of the object upon which the operation depends for its perfection. 

Because of the immateriality of both the power and the object in 
question, there is no doubt in Henry’s mind that the task of discovering 
the “that at which” the operation aims remains most difficult of all when 
we are dealing with the proper and per se end of those cognitive operations 
which are designated as intellective or intellectual. What, according to 
Henry of Ghent, is the proper and per se object of the intellect? What is it 
that the intellect possesses as its perfection when we speak of that 
intellect as “knowing”, or of that intellect as “having knowledge”? 
Perhaps more important still: can this proper and per se object of the 
intellect perfect the intellect while retaining only an ordinary dependence 
in being vis-a-vis the being of God? Can this object be the perfection of a 
natural operation without exhibiting some special relationship to 
Perfection Itself? 

As we have suggested, Henry evidently regarded the answers to 
these and like questions as being of something more than passing academic 
interest. It is perhaps also helpful to recall at this point Aristotle’s 
definition of scientific knowledge in the Posterior Analytics: 

We suppose ourselves to possess unqualified scientific knowledge of a thing ... when we 
think that we know the cause on which the fact depends as the cause of that fact and of no 
other, and further that the fact could not be otherwise than it is ... Consequently the proper 
object of unqualified scientific knowledge is something which cannot be other than it is. 1 
(italics ours) 

In the Platonic tradition, the Philosopher identifies the object of 
knowledge as something which has fixity and permanence. The Solemn 
Doctor finds himself within the same tradition: the proper and per se 
object of the intellect, as that which perfects our intellectual operations 
and gives us scientific knowledge, must exhibit fixity and permanence. 
Without such fixity and permanence, scepticism must ultimately 
triumph and man must be content with probabilities and beliefs. What 
then is this proper and per se object at which all cognitive operations 


1 Aristotle, Post. Anal I i, 7ib8-i£. 
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ultimately aim and how does it exhibit a fixity and permanence such that 
the unpalatable consequences of scepticism are avoided ? 

The Solemn Doctor’s theory of abstraction provides us with a 
convenient basis for formulating an answer to this question. It may 
seem somewhat strange to find a doctrine of abstractio in the theory of 
knowledge of Henry of Ghent: given, that is, his commitment to the 
primacy of the thought of Augustine. It certainly should not seem 
strange to us, however, for we will recognize that the Solemn Doctor 
was by no means anxious to hide his Aristotelianism under an Augus- 
tinian cloak. Divine illumination, for example, plays its part in our 
knowledge of things, but it plays that part only in conjunction with such 
respected mediaeval Aristotelian concepts as potentiae sensitivae , phantasia , 
intellectus agens and intellectus possibilis. Abstractio is quite at home in such 
a milieu . 1 

With Henry, however, flexibility of vocabulary does not permit us 
to fix one definite and univocal meaning to the term “abstraction”. 
There are several varieties of abstraction, depending upon the context 
in which the word is being used, and not all of them are of equal 
importance so far as his theory of knowledge and the object of the 
intellect are concerned. At the furthest remove from that theory we have 
the term being used substantively in the expression abstractio realis. This 
kind of abstraction prevails when an abstraction differs from something 
else both in re and in subiecto — and this quite independently of the 
operations of any cognitive power, be it sensitive, imaginative or 
intellective. Thus, separate forms and intelligences are said to be 
abstracted in this way because they are forms differing in re from matter. 
That is, they do not have matter as part of themselves, nor do they fall 
into composition with matter so as to constitute a third thing . 2 

In contrast with this quite substantive use of the term, we have it 


1 On the possibility of a doctrine of abstraction in Augustine, see R. Jolivet, “La doctrine augusti- 
nienne de 1 ’illumination,” in Melanges Augustiniens (Paris: M. Riviere, 1931), 97 ff. Jolivet himself 
takes a negative position on the matter. Gilson gives a good account of how Aristotelian abstraction 
fared in the hands of the Augustinians of the 13 th century. See his, “Sur quelques difficultes de 1 ’illumi¬ 
nation augustinienne”, Revue Neoscolastique de Philosophic , XXVI (1934), 323 ff. Henry, however, is 
not mentioned. On the difference between abstraction according to Henry and abstraction according 
to Thomas Aquinas, see R. Braun, Die Erkenntnislehre Heinrichs von Gent (Freiburg [Schweiz]: St. 
Paulus-Druckerei, 1916), 48-^2. 

2 Cf. SQO, XLVIII, 2 ad 2m; II, 3i r P. In opposing what he considered to be Aristotle’s erroneous 
interpretation of Plato on the status of the universals, the Solemn Doctor makes it quite clear that in 
no sense did he think that a universal was an instance of abstractio realis. See Quod., IX, i$c; II, 383^. 
For more on the status of the universals according to Henry of Ghent, cf. Paulus, Henri de Gand , pp. 
6 7 ff. 
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being used within the rather broad area of cognitive powers. Henry 
himself separates abstractio realis from abstractio rationis sive rationalis. This 
abstraction of reason or rational abstraction (which is the most impor¬ 
tant kind of abstraction as far as an understanding of Henry’s noetic is 
concerned) can itself be understood in several different ways, depending 
upon the kind of distinction which prevails between the abstractum and 
the subject from which it is abstracted. 1 That is, there is an abstraction 
which is proper to each of the three fundamental types of distinction 
recognized by Henry — distinction in re, distinction in intentione , 
distinction in ratione. 2 3 

There is the abstraction of the material form from the matter in 
which it exists and in this case there is a certain sameness between the 
abstractum and the subject from which it is abstracted though they differ 
in re. But a material form may have esse in matter in two different ways: 
accordingly, this first basic type of rational abstraction admits of a 
further two-fold division. The form may have esse in the matter as 
giving esse to that matter — as does the substantial form which is one 
with the matter in that very subject which it constitutes together with 
the matter. The abstraction of the form in this case is a metaphysical 
abstraction. But other forms have esse in the matter as receiving esse from 
that matter. These are accidental forms which are identical in subject 
with that of which they are the accidents. The abstraction of the 
intellect in this case is mathematical abstraction. 3 


1 “... abstractio non est unius et eiusdem a seipso sed differentis a differenti, ut oporteat differe 
abstractum ab eo a quo abstrahitur. .. .Est autem alia abstractio rationis sive rationalis et hoc per 
rationem et intellectum, quae est unius ab alio cum quo est idem ad minus subiecto.” SQO, XLVIII, 

2 ad 2m; II, 3i r P. All modes of rational abstraction in some measure involve the reduction of an 
intelligible-in-potency to an intelligible-in-act: Quod., IV, 2ic; I, i36 v H. 

2 Intentio and Ratio. Two of the most difficult concepts to grasp in Henry. See Brown, “Sensation in 
Henry of Ghent: ..pp. 252-256; “Henry of Ghent on Internal Sensation,” pp. 24-25, andp. 86 n. 

3 infra. An intentio is neither purely concrete nor purely mental. A thing becomes intentionally 
present when it is known. Henry evidently wants some kind of real being situated between the 
diminished being ( ens diminutum ) something has in the intellect and the concrete singular being 
which the thing has outside of the intellect. 

Ratio signifies a genuine mode of being ( modus essendi ) not designated by the term “being”. Thus, 
neither is the reality of a ratio purely cognitional. 

3 “Et est triplex secundum quod sunt quaedam idem subiecto et differunt re quaedam vero tantum 
intentione quaedam vero tantum ratione. Primo modo est abstractio formae materialis a materia in 
qua est ... Primo istorum trium modorum adhuc est duplex abstractio secundum quod forma 
dupliciter habet esse in materia a qua abstrahitur. Quaedam enim forma habet esse in materia ut 
cui dat esse, ut forma substantialis quae cum materia est idem in subiecto quod cum ipsa constituit, 
quae abstrahitur ab ipsa per intellectum abstractione metaphysica. Alia autem forma habet esse in 
materia ut a qua recipit esse, ut forma accidentalis quae est idem subiecto cum eo cui accidit a quo 
abstrahitur per intellectum abstractione mathematica.” SQO , XLVIII, 2 ad 2m; II, 3 i r P. 
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A second basic type of abstraction occurs when the abstractum and 
the subject are the same in intentione : when this takes place, we have 
the abstraction of the universal from the particular. Finally, when the 
abstractum and the subject are the same in ratione , we have the abstraction 
of the verum from the ratio of the bonum. 1 

There seems to be no good reason for supposing that this classifica¬ 
tion is either exhaustive 2 3 or that the various types of abstraction are 
mutually exclusive of each other. That the various modes of abstraction 
are not mutually exclusive of each other is evident both from our 
considerations of res , intentio and ratio and from Henry’s own account of 
abstraction. 

Not every res is an intentio , for an intentio is possible only where 
there is a relation between a res and a cognitive power. But every intentio is 
an intentio of a res , since the actualization of a cognitive power occurs only 
through a species ultimately traceable to an individual res .3 This would 
mean that every res is an intentio at least in potency. Similarly, not every 
ratio is an intentio , for a ratio (a modus essendi) is possible when there is no 
relation to a cognitive power. But every intentio is a ratio inasmuch as if 
there was no basis in act for a cognitive relationship to be established, 
then there could be no such cognitive relationship. 

It is only natural that Henry’s teachings on abstractio should take into 
account these distinctions among res, intentio and ratio. But in distin¬ 
guishing three modes of intellectual abstraction, he is not designating 
three concretely-separate and temporally-successive acts of the intel¬ 
lect. The universal is not entitatively the same as the form, nor is the 
verum entitatively the same as either the universal or the form; but we 
do not first abstract the form from the matter, then the universal from 


1 “Secundo modo est abstractio universalis a particulari. Tertio modo est abstractio veri a ratione 
boni.” Ibid. 

2 Thus, at one point Henry finds it convenient to distinguish between metaphysical and logical 
abstraction, even though the latter does not enter into the classification we are now considering. 
See SQO, XXXIV, $c; I, 2 i8 v Q and infra, p. 91 n. 1. 

3 The species intelligibilis is therefore the means whereby a man knows and cannot be the proper and 
per se object of the intellect. “Quod enim non habet rationem obiecti nullo modo potest dici esse per 
se et in se cognitum a nobis — utputa ... species intelligibilis informans intellectum.” SQO , I, 3c; 
I, 8 V A. 

“Dicimus primo ad primum articulum quod bene verum est quod potentiam intellectus oportet 
determinari ad intelligibile ad hoc: ut ipsum intelligat et quod hoc sit semper per speciem intelligi¬ 
bilis informantem intellectum. ...” Quod., IV, 7 res. q.; I, 93 V S. See also, ibid., Ill, 1 res q. I, 
47 *R; III, 14 res. q.; I, 68 r X; SQO , I, 3c; I, 9 r D; I, 8 res. q.; I, i8 r E; I, 3c; I, io r F; I, 4c; I, 
32 r “0”; XL, 1 ad im; I, 2£6 v U-2£7 r U. 

The species intelligibilis is taken from the thing and disposes the mind to know by inhering in the 
mind: SQO , I, 3 c; I, io r G. Cf. also, SQO , II, $c; I, 260 C- r Y; XXIV, 7 ad im; I, 144*1. 
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the particular, then the ratio of the verum from the ratio of the bonum. 
In matters of the speculative intellect at least, it would appear that a 
vera forma is abstracted as universal by means of the operations of the 
agent intellect and the possible intellect. 

This vera forma is abstracted from the species in the imagination. 
In the light of the agent intellect, the intelligible species is separated 
from the imaginable species in such a way that it can then serve as the 
vehicle by which the possible intellect understands the intelligibles. 1 
Through such an intelligible species rational abstraction is directly 
connected with extra-mental sensible particulars only on the level of the 
means whereby the object of the intellect is acquired and not on the 
level of the object itself. 2 3 Abstraction is not at all simply the separation 
of an intelligible species from an imaginable species: it is the separation 
of what the intelligible species bears from what the imaginable species 
bears. This concept of the “object of the intellect” is at the very heart of 
Henry’s teachings on abstraction and well does he insist that it is the 
imagined object — not the imaginable species; not the act of imagining 
— which is the real source of abstraction. 3 

The imagined object or phantasm is an intelligible-in-potency. 
Through the operation of the agent intellect, the intelligible-in-act is 
abstracted from it. This means that the form is denuded of matter and a 
universal is thereby produced. This universal is now capable of being the 
intelligible object of the possible intellect, which it is said to move 
“ obiective”. 4 


1 “.. qualis ( scii. species imaginabiles) ipsa phantasia nata est eidem ostendere ut ab eis abstrahat 
(scii. intellectus) species intelligibiles per quas intelligat, ...” SQO, I, 8c; I, i8 r H. “Quemadmodum 
(scii. materialiter) enim a sensibili abstrahitur species intelligibilis qua cognoscit intellectus intel- 
ligibele.... Species enim prima intellegibilis ex phantasmate abstrahitur, ..SQO, XXIV, 7 ad im; 
I, i44 v I. w ... sed solum manet (scii. intelligibile) ut in potentia in phantasmatibus existentibus in vi 
sensitiva a quibus interato abstrahitur actione agentis si intellectus noster aliquid debeat intelligere.” 
Quod., V, 14 res. q.; I, iyy T “O”. 

2 “... licet non ab ilia (scii. re universali) abstrahitur (scii. species) sed a phantasmate particulari 
abstracto a re extra particulari, ...” SQO, LVIII, 2 ad 3m; II, i3o v H. “... sed per intellectum, 
intelligibilem speciem quantum possibile est depuratam a sensibus abstrahendo, ...” SQO, II, 1 ad 
im; I, 2 3 V C. See also, p. 86 n. 3 supra. 

3 “... abstractio tamen non fit neque a specie impressa quia intellectus speciei materialis impressi- 
onem non recipit, ... neque sit abstractio ab actu imaginandi ... sed solum ab obiecto imaginato, ut 
illud quod est sicut cognitum in imaginativa cognoscente alio modo — quia scilicet est obiectum 
imaginativae sub ratione singularis... obiectum vero intellectus est idem sub ratione universalis, 
...” Quod., IV, 2ic; I, 137 r I. 

4 “Et est (scii. mens rationalis) intellectus agens abstrahens de potentia intelligibili actu intelligibile, 
ponen illud ut obiectum intelligibile in intellectu possibili ut intelligente, extrahendo ipsum de 
potentia intelligendi in actum et faciens de potentia intelligente actu intelligentem. Et per hoc 
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3 -THE OBJECT OF THE INTELLECT 


This universal, this form now abstracted from matter, is an intentio. It is 
not simply a Active mental being; it is somehow related both to the 
phantasm from which it arises and to the intellect by wich it arises. There 
is no question about the complete immateriality of the universal; it is 
abstracted not only from the presence of matter, but also from all those 
particular and individual conditions of matter (figure, for example) which 
were proper to the phantasm in the imagination. It is, purely and simply, 
that essence of the thing which is grasped by the intellect in the act ol 
simplex intelligentia or simplex apprehensio. Yet Henry, ever anxious to 
preserve the concrete as well as the cognitional being of the intentio , 1 
does not hesitate to continue to refer to this universal as the “phantasm 


primo denudat formas a materiis et deinde eas (iam factas universales) facit intellectas in actu 
postquam, erant intellectae in potentia.” Quod., IV, 2 ic; I, 136 V H. 

Note how Henry relates the first and second modes of abstractio rationalis in the same passage. An 
even closer link is indicated. “Cum igitur intelligitur universale sit sicut secundum dispositionem 
lineae rectae abstrahendo a particulari phantasmate formam universalem....” Ibid., i37 v M. Cf. 
supra, pp. 8-10. 

.. qui est ( scil . intellectus agens) sicut vis quaedam activa in intellectu possibili ad abstrahenda 
phantasmata a dictis conditionibus (scil. materialibus particularibus). Quo facto est actu universale 
et movens obiective et immutans intellectum possibilem ad simplicem apprehensionem essentiae et 
quidditas rei.” Quod, V, i4res.q.;l, i76 v “0”. 

1 The intentio has concrete, and not purely cognitional reality. Even the concretely-existing 
individual is an intentio: Quod., V, 6 res. q.; I, i6i r L. Not every intentio, however, has concrete 
being. We must distinguish between first and second intentiones. Universals and particulars are not 
the basis for this distinction. The universal is partly the work of the intellect and partly the work of 
a res: it is therefore a first intentio. The individual particular is likewise partly the work of nature and 
partly a work of an intellect — at least when there is a cognitive relationship between res and 
intellect. Second intentiones differ from first intentiones because the former are exclusively the work 
of the intellect and the latter are not: the former, therefore, have less concrete being than the 
latter: ibid, and Quod., V, 12c; I, i7i r X- r Y. 

The intentio and the res cannot be identical. A true res (res vera) must be produced by an agent, but 
it is permanent of itself once it has been produced by that agent. The intentio, on the other hand, is 
produced by the res vera and, for permanence, it needs the continued presence of its generating 
source. The res vera becomes “intentionalized”: Quod., Ill, 12c; I, 6^ r F; ad im; I, 6^ r G; IV, 21c; 
I, 1 36 v G. 

If we are speaking of intentio solely with respect to the intellect, then we mean simply that from 
the res itself a certain concept can be formed in the soul; that is, the question of essence or nature as 
content of the intentio does not even arise: Sqo, XXI, 4c; I, i27 r “0”. As a product of cognitional 
activity, the intentio can be applied equally as well to both creature and creator: SQO, XXIV, 9c; I, 
146VY. 

Since the intentio is at least partly the work of the intellect, and there are many intellects, then the 
intentio is “many” and not “one”: Quod., IV, 21c; I, i37 r K. But if the intentio is looked at from the 
side of the res, then it will be “one” and not “many” since an identity in res is a necessary presupposi¬ 
tion of a diversity in intentiones: Quod., V, 6 res. q.; I, i6i r L. See also, ibid., i6i r Kand SQO, I, 2c; 

I, 4 v c. 

To the extent that an intentio is concrete, it is one; to the extent that it is cognitional, it is many. 
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which has the ratio of a universal” and “the universal phantasm”. 1 Even 
the mode of separation whereby the abstractum takes on the character of 
the dematerialized universal is qualified in such a way as to preserve this 
relationship to concrete being: it is not a “real” but a “virtual” 
separation. 2 


1 See Quod., V, 14 res. q.; I, i76 v “0”. We can have intelligible-objects-in-act only through 
abstraction. “Secundum statum naturalem ... secundum inquam statum naturae communiter 
acceptae non intelligit ( scil . intellectus humanus) nisi per abstractionem a sensibilibus et per sensum 
adminiculum.” Quod., IV, 7 ad im; I, <)6 r H. 

It is precisely because of this need for abstraction that we have difficulty in understanding 
material forms. “Difficultas vero in intelligendo formas materiales est magis ex se quia indigent 
abstractione quam ex nobis.” SQO, XL, 4c; I, 2^8 r L. 

In being abstracted from the phantasm, the intelligible-in-act loses all singularity as well as all 
materiality. “.. in mentis notitia ubi veram rationem universalis habet singularis.” Quod., IX, 15c; 
II, 383 v Z. Note again the expression “vera forma'. Thus it is impossible to know the singular 
directly, just as it would be impossible to sense a universal directly. Henry remains opposed, how¬ 
ever, to the position that we cannot know singulars at all. See Quod., IV, 21c; I, i37 r L-i37 v M. 
Relying heavily on Averroes, Henry’s position is that we know singulars only through reflection on 
the phantasms through the medium of the universal. “... intellectus nobis coniunctus potest ex 
natura sua intelligere et universalia rerum sensibilium ut obiecta abstracta ab imaginativa existente 
in actu virtute intellectus agentis proponentis ea sicut in cognoscente in intellectu possibili, et 
similiter particularia ut sunt existentia in imaginativa secundum actum per universalia abstracta ut 
per rationes intelligendi.” Ibid., i36 r F. See also, ibid., i37 v M; epilogus; I, i37 v N-i38 r N; Quod., 
V, 26c; I, 2o$ r N; XV, 9c; II, £8i r D and Braun, p. 37. 

What this in effect means is that the singular can in no sense be known as an “object known”; our 
knowledge of the singular never goes deeper than the phantasm: Quod., V, 26c; I, 2o£ r N; VII, 14c; 
I, 268 r Y. The one knowing, therefore, cannot be the proper and per se object of the intellect or of 
the act of knowing. The knower is himself singular, and, as we have just seen, the singular is known 
under the ratio of the universal: Quod., V, 26c; I, 2o£ r N. 

Phantasms, when denuded of particular material conditions, become “simply essences”. ‘ .. sic 
spiritualiter agens illustrat phantasmata ut apta sint agere in intellectum possibilem sub ratione qua 
essentiae simpliciter sunt non secundum conditiones particulares et materiales. Quod appellatur 
denudare phantasmata ab istis conditionibus et abstrahere eas ... praeter quod per huiusmodi 
abstractionem habent rationem universalis activi et motivi intellectus possibilis, ...” Quod., VIII, 
12c; II, 324 r B. 

“Hie vero phantasmata particularia sunt existentia in phantasia circa quern operatin' lux agentis 
separando ea a conditionibus particularibus et sequestrando illas ab eis: quod est abstrahere ab eis 
species quae sunt phantasmata universalia. ” SQO, LVIII, 2 ad 3m; II, 13o r G. 

2 “Hie vero non est aliud re phantasma particulare et species quae est phantasma universale sicut nec 
res universalis est alia a re particulare. Nec ipsa species quae est phantasma universale abstrahitur a 
phantasmate particulari per modum separationis realis aut generationis aut multiplicationis in 
intellectum (ut quern informat ad eliciendum in intellectu actum intellectionis), sed solum per 
quamdam separationem virtualem conditionum materialium et particularium et illarum sequestra- 
tionum ab ipso. Qua scilicet habet virtutem immutandi intellectum non secundum conditiones 
particulares ad intelligendum primo et principaliter ipsam particularem rem ... (quod est im¬ 
possible) sed secundum rationem phantasmatis simpliciter et quasi abstracti et separati a materiae, et 
conditionibus particularibus materiae, et hoc ad eliciendum in intellectu actum intellectionis in- 
haerentem ipsi intellectui et informantem ipsum absque omni alia specie rei universalis intellectae 
illi inhaerente ad intelligendum rem universalem.” Ibid. Such a separation is still sufficient to place 
the universal in the intellect as something known in the knower. 
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Such an abstracted universal, though immaterial and the initial 
source of our knowledge of the quiddity or essence of a thing, remains, 
as the object of simplex intelligent™ , too confused and indistinct to serve 
as the definitive ratio of what we are seeking to know. As confused and 
indistinct, this universal intentio (which, as an intentio , is equatable 
neither with concrete being nor with cognitional being) exhibits an 
independence in nature, the understanding of which contributes in no 
small measure to an even deeper understanding of how the Solemn 
Doctor can maintain, in almost one and the same breath, that anything 
is apprehensible only insofar as it is verum and yet that to possess the 
verum still leaves us with a problem of veritas and falsitas. 

When Henry speaks of the abstracted universal as “confused and 
indistinct”, he is evidently not referring to a psychological state in 
which the knower finds himself, but rather to the entitative structure of 
the universal itself. In an Aristotelian setting, we might say that the 
universal is neither sufficiently in potency not sufficiently in act to be 
designated as either the one or the other. The tensions implicit in 
Henry’s concept of intentio now become almost painfully evident. If the 
abstracted universal is both concrete and cognitional, at the same time 
it is neither. It has to be the quod quid est , which is after all its whole 
raison d'etre (its definitive ratio , Henry would say), and yet it must have 
the immateriality which alone befits an immaterial intellectual power. 

The universal can in fact be “both” and yet “neither” only by 
having a being and unity of its own. The being is called “common 
being” (esse commune ) and the unity is called “specific unity”. 1 This is 
regarded by Henry as in no wise subverting the position that the 
universal is a work of the intellect; nor does it imply a reification of that 
universal. What this position on the being and unity of the universal does 
mean is that while the universal originates from the intellect, its actuality 


In the acquisition of knowledge of first principles, it is proper to speak of universals as being 
abstracted from either the “terms” or from the phantasms: SQO, I, 12 res. q.; I, 2 2 r K; SQO, 
XXIV, 8 ad im; I, i44 v I. 

These first intelligible concepts are firstly conceived through the intellect. That is, they are 
implicitly contained in any determinate concept: SQO, XXIV, 8 ad 2m; I, i44 v X. 

1 “Licet enim quod quid est sit universale quia est ratio definitiva universalis proprie dicti et 
convertibilis cum ipso sicut dictum est opponendo, differunt tamen proprie loquendo quia ipsum 
commune esse definibile per genus et differentias ut consideratur sub ratione confusi et indistincti 
secundum partes quae cadere debent in definitiva ratione sic proprie dicitur universale.” Quod., 
XIV, 6c; II, £66 v E. “Secundum se enim est ( scil . intentio intellecta) una intentio speciei tantum et 
ita una imitate specifica non individuali; quae licet non habet esse secundum se extra intellectum 
quemadmodum dicitur Plato eas posuisse bene tamen sub ista ratione habet esse in intellectu 
secundum quod posuit Aristoteles.” Quod., IV, 21c; I, i37 r K. 
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is not the actuality of a complete and total dependency on that intellect . 1 

Actuality of complete and total dependency on the intellect comes 
about only through those acts of the composing and dividing intellect 
wherein the confused and indistinct abstractum is analyzed in such a way 
that what is implicit in it is made explicit, and through that act of 
simplex intelligentia wherein the distinct and determined universal is 
finally apprehended. When it is thus made clear and distinct, the univer¬ 
sal has the true esse quidditativum of a being of the intellect; the esse 
quidditativum of a dejinitum which is simply convertible with the quod 
quid est. 2 Thus conceived, the universal is the notitia declarativa y the 
verbum declarativum , which is expressive of the plenitude of intentiones 
which were potentially present in the confused and indistinct universal 
first apprehended in the initial act of simplex intelligentia. 3 

Yet even clarity and distinctness in the universal are not sufficient to 
constitute it as the proper and per se object of the intellect. To Henry’s 


1 “... et habet ( scil. universale) ipsum universale esse ab actu intelligendi intellectus possibilis per 
abstractionem eius a singularibus intellectis a phantasmate ab hoc et ab isto abstrahendo et intelligen- 
do ‘hominem simpliciter’, non cointelligendo hoc et illud. Et de tali universale verum est quod 
ipsum posterius est ... etab opere intellectus, ...” Quod., XIV, 6c; II, 566 V E. 

When Henry says that in this act of abstraction we understand man simply without at the same 
time understanding “this singular” and “that singular”, it is evident that he is referring to the 
abstraction of the substantial form from the matter and hence to an instance of what he has previously 
called “metaphysical abstraction”. “Non dico abstractione logica qua abstrahitur universale a particul- 
aribus ut homo ab hoc homine et ab illo, sed metaphysica qua abstrahitur forma sive quidditas ab 
eis quorum est quidditas, ut humanitas ab hoc homine et ab illo a quibus participiatur. ” SQO., 
XXXIV, ^c; I, 2 i8 v Q. This, we repeat, is in no way incompatible with abstraction where the 
abstractum and its subject differ in intentio. The same abstr actum may be viewed as that which gives 
being to the matter which it informs or as that which the informed matter has in common with 
other instances of informed matter. 

2 “Similiter dico quod esse quidditativum habet esse ab intellectu dividendo et congregando. Cum 
enim intellectus opreratus fuerit universale quod est primum in ipsa cognitione confusa intellectus 
primo concipit in eo genus supremum sub ratione maxime confusi et secundum artem definitivam 
primo dividit illud genus per duas differentias et illam quae convenit universali definibili aggregat ad 
genus et subdividit aggregatum semper addendo differentiam convenientem universali quousque 
habeatur convertibile. Et illud appellatur quod quid est et definitiva ratio; et est opus intelligentiae 
simplicis quod cum formatum fuerit ab intellectu per ultimam differentiam aggregatam praecedenti, 
tamquam universale distinctum et determinatum per partes movet intellectum possibilem tamquam 
eius obiectum. Et format in eo intellectionem declarativam quae intellectio appellatur verbum de 
eo quod quid est.” Quod., XIV, 6c; II, $66 V E. 

3 “Et est simile ex parte intellectus nostri de universali quod in re extra est in potentia — in 
intellectu autem in actu — et de genere et de differentis diversis in specie, quae idem sunt re in 
forma simplici speciei. Sed intellectus noster ilia intelligit et accipit ut intentione diversa et unum- 
quodque illorum extra rationem et intellectum alterius, praeter hoc: quod diversitas ... istorum 
vero in intellectu nostro est secundum intentionem ut habitum est superius. Et ita quemadmodum 
intellectus noster abstrahendo et componendo et dividendo et operatione sua intellectuali format 
sibi obiectum universale ut actu intelligat et distinctionem diversarum intentionum circa eandem 
formam specificam.” SQO, XL, 4 ad im; I, 2^8 r M. 
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mind, there are very definite limits to the knowledge of any vera forma 
that can be obtained by remaining on the level of that vera forma as 
universal. 

There can be no question that the universal is apprehended as 
verum, for verum designates nothing more than the ratio or mode of 
being by which being is apprehensible . 1 Indeed, it would seem rather 
strange to be speaking of the apprehension of the universal under the 
ratio of the falsum since this would mean nothing else than that some¬ 
thing was being apprehended under the ratio of the non apprehensible! 
And since the universal — whether we are speaking of it as a confused and 
indistinct intentio or as having esse quidditativum in the intellect — is the 
work of the apprehending intellect, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the apprehension of that universal will be as verum as the universal 
apprehended. That is, either in the apprehension of “man simply” or in 
the apprehension of “man”, “rational” and “animal”, it would seem 
that it is not just the case that “man” (either “simply” or “intentionally 
distinct as to definitive parts”) is a vera res or a verum obiectum, 
but that the act of intellects is vera as well. 

The “seemingly reasonable” however does not follow: we do have 
apprehensions which may be declared false; we can, and indeed, often 
do, fall into error 2 . The object apprehended is not false, but our ap- 


1 “... sciendum quod res quaecumque considerata in se secundum esse naturale aut quidditativum 
nullum omnino respectum dicit ad intellectum inquantum huiusmodi, sed solum ex hoc, quod 
habet in se rationem intelligibilis. Hoc est quod sit manifestabile intellectui et hoc passive. Sed ex 
hoc primo habet rationem veri quod est sui manifestativum apud intellectum et hoc active. Et haec 
est ratio veri in re imperfectissima priusquam manifestans est se intellectui secundum actum et 
actualiter intelligitur.” SQO, XXXIV, gc; I, 2i8 r P. 

“... ut verum nihil aliud sit quam ens assimilativum vel aequativum vel declarativum eius quod est 
apud intellectum, ... quia nihil concipitur nisi sub ratione veri — neque ens, neque verum neque 
bonum, neque pulchrum, neque aliquod caeterorum.” SQO, XXXIV, 3 res. q.; I, 2i4 v P-2i£ r P. 
See also, ibid., 2 i 4 v “ 0 ”. 

2 The role of the will in error cannot be ignored. The condition of falling into error is produced by 
malice of the will, even though malice of the will will hardly explain what error is: Quod., X, 10 
res. q.; II, 43i r R- v T. 

Henry cannot readily be classified as either a voluntarist or an intellectualist. “Et sic intellectus 
movet voluntatem metaphorice ad modum quo finis movet efficientem; econtra voluntas movet 
intellectum proprie et per modum agentis et impellantis in opus, ut dictum est.” SQO, IV, 1 ad 2m; 
I, 3i r E. We cannot view the will in Henry of Ghent as occupying the radically independent role 
it occupies in Scotus. (“Nihil aliud a voluntate est causa totalis volitionis in voluntate.” Op. Ox., II, 
dist. 2 g; q. unica, n. 20; Vives ed., II, 699. Cf. with SQO, IV, 1 ad im et ad 2m; I, 3i r D- r E, and 
with SQO, LVIII, 2 ad 3m; II, i3o v I.) Here, as ever, Henry’s own words are our best resource: 
“... we have to say that a man through his will desires to know, but according to his intellect.” 
SQO, IV, ic; I, V C. 

Making all due allowances for this mutual interdependence of will and intellect we must still 
recognize that even though the will cannot operate without an act of the intellect, this act of the 
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prehension of it is. That the problem lies in the apprehension of the 
universal and not in the nature of the universal itself may not always be 
clear from the texts of Henry himself. In an oft-quoted text which 
appears early in the Summa, we are told: "... an exemplar of such a 
nature, because it is the intention and sensible species of a thing, has a 
likeness to the false as well as to the true when it has been abstracted 
from the phantasm. Thus, in itself it cannot be distinguished from 
either. Ml 

Henry uses this to support the position that we cannot naturally 
know the veritas without some special divine illumination. But if 
the argument is taken to mean that the “likeness” of the true and the 
false is in the abstractum, then we would have to conclude that one could 
not know the verum either without a special divine illumination — 
a conclusion which is prima facie contrary to almost everything Henry 
says about the verum and the veritas. 2 In fact the meaning of the 
passage (the key word is similitude) ) becomes clear only when we turn to 
SQO, II, 3 ad 2m. The likeness of the true and the false consists in this: 
that the exemplar (which we are taking to mean at least the formal 
content of the universal-in-act )3 has no trace of the false in it ,4 but 
nevertheless has the power of inducing in us a false, or at best what is 
only a “seemingly true”, apprehensions. 


intellect is not able to affect the liberty of the will. Liberty of the will does not depend on the 
intellect as some would have it: quite the opposite is the case: Quod., XI, 7c; II, 4£9 r P. 

1 “... huiusmodi exemplar cum sit intentio et species sensibilis rei abstracta a phantasmate similitu- 
dinem habet cum falso sicut cum vero. Ita quod quantum ex parte sua intemosci non potest.” SQO, 
I, 2c; I, £ v E. 

2 “De eis igitur quae naturaliter sunt cognoscenda ab homine et ex puris naturalibus ad exemplar 
creatum acceptum a rebus ut est omnis cognitio qua scitur id quod verum est in re, simpliciter 
dicendum est quod deus non dicet in quolibet actu discendi, ut patet ex supra determinatis.” SQO, 
I, 7c; I, i7 r L. “Ad primum in oppositum: quod homo potest proprio motu acquirere scientiam. 
Dicendum quod verum est de rebus naturalibus, sciendo id quod verum est in re.” Ibid ., ad im; I, 
i 7 r M. 

“Notitia in potentia .. .inclinat animam tamquam naturalis potentia et vis in ipsa ut naturaliter 
tendat ad apprehendendum verum.” SQO, I, 11 res. q.; I, 2i r B. See also, SQO, I, 2 ad im sed 
contra; I, 8 r S. 

The verum, therefore, is available indifferently to everyone: SQO, XXIV, 8 res. q.; I, i4^ r M- r N. 
Its apprehension is not even limited to intellectual knowledge; it is available to the senses as well: 
SQO, I, 2c; I, £ v F-6 r G and Quod., II, 6c; I, 32 r A. This, Henry thinks, is completely in accord with 
Aristotle, See SQO, XXIV, 8 res. q.; I, i4£ r N. 

3 On the nature of an exemplar , see pp. 22-23 infra. 

4 “Unde non solum intellectus simplicium apprehensionum semper verus quin etiam semper verus 
est et ipse sensus in apprehendendo.” SQO, XXIV, 8 res. q.; I, i4£ r N. 

s “... quaelibet res sub intentione entis existens tripliciter potest considerari ... Secundo in¬ 
quantum in esse suo habet quod de ea exemplar ad quod est repraesentat. Sic convenit ei intentio 
veri; intantum enim vera est quaecumque res, inquantum in se continet quod exemplar eius 
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What Henry is alluding to is the Platonic distinction between belief 
or opinion and knowledge. 1 The universal is what it is and is verum, but 
we may still believe that it is something else. To borrow terminology that 
is more at home in a discussion of the bonum, we may say that the 
difference is that between the verum honestum and the verum 
apparens. “Man simply” is what it is and the verum honestum quite 
properly designates the ratio or mode of being under which it is ap¬ 
prehended. But whether our apprehension of “man simply” is verum 
honestum remains open. 2 The verum of that apprehension is not self- 
evidently justified; nor does it seem possible to find in the universal 
supposedly being apprehended the evidence that would give us this 
certitude.3 In knowing something as verum, we know the quid of that 


repraesentat ... Quia igitur verum dicit intentionem rei in respectu ad suum exemplar quae non est 
prima sed secundaria (ens enim dicit intentionem rei primam et absolutam), id quod est ens et 
verum in re bene potest apprehendi ab intellectu absque hoc quod intentio veritatis eius ab ipso 
apprehendatur.” SQO, I, 2c; I, $ r D. verum is an intentio of ens whereby ens is related to a secondary 
exemplar: i.e. not to the uncreated exemplar, but to the created exemplar. Because it is related only 
to the secondary exemplar, it does not involve a knowledge of the veritas. Lacking such a reference 
to the first exemplar, the intentio of verum leaves us in a state of perplexity. Are we dealing with 
the “real truth” or only with that is “apparently true”? See also, SQO, XXIV, 8 ad im; I, i4$ v Q. 

To answer this question, we shall have to put ourselves in a position where we can say not merely 
what something is, but why it is that way and no other; we shall have to be able to give the ultimate 
reason: SQO, I, 2c; I, 4 V C. See also, SQO, I, i2c; I, 22 r L; XXXIV, gc; I, 2i8 r P- r Q. 

It is evident that the verum can in no sense be the proper and per se object of the intellect. 

1 Cf. Plato, Gorgias, 454c-D. 

2 “Per intellectum autem non potest in contraria quia ipse sic determinatur quantum est ex se per 
verum vel apparens verum ut nullo modo possit ab eo dissentire sed necesse est assentire. Similiter 
per falsum aut apparens falsum: ut nullo modo possit ei consentire sed necesse est ab eo ipsum 
dissentire. Et si aliqua quandoque adsit ei facultas assentiendi ei quod sibi apparet falsum, vel 
econverso dissentiendi ei quod sibi apparet verum; hoc solum per dominium et libertatem volun¬ 
tatis.” Quod., XI, 7c; II, 4^9 r P. 

Ignoring for the moment the role of the liberty of the will, the point we wish to make is that 
Henry sees man as assenting to what is either true or apparently true; as dissenting from what is false 
or apparently false. Without some further indication, it is impossible to determine which of the 
disjuncts we are assenting to or dissenting from. 

On this point, see Jolivet, p. £6. If the verum was the guarantee of its own certitudo, then we 
would have to recognize it as that which presents itself with characteristics which do not pertain to 
the false. The background is, according to Jolivet, Zeno of Citium. Appropriate texts of Augustine 
are cited. 

3 Certitudo. Henry is aware of the Avicennian background of the term. “Propter quod dicit Avicen¬ 
na, ‘unaquaeque res certitudinem suam habet qua est id quod est.’ Unde si homines in omnibus 
iudicium rationis attenderent ut expectarent numquam in certificando errarent. Nunc autem quia 
saepius homines iudicium opinando secundum ea quae apparent praeveniuntur aliquando incertis 
tamquam certisadhaererent et scire se credunt cum solum opinionem habeant, ut dicit Philosophus 
VII Ethicorum\ n SQO, II, 2 res. q.; I, 24 r F. See Avicenna, Metaph., I, 6C; (Venice, igoS), fol. 72 V L; 
Aristotle, Eth. Nic., VII 3, 1 i46b2£-3o. 

Again — the distinction is between opinion and knowledge. To apprehend the certitudo is to 
have knowledge and science: SQO, II, 6c; I, 27 r H- v I. For this, something more than what “appears” 
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thing according to the diminished esse which that quid has in the 
intellect. 1 But this is simply insufficient to give us knowledge of that 
thing in its complete formal structure, i.e. in its veritas. 2 These 
doubts can be resolved only by an appeal to a being whose condition it is 
to be unconditioned by any intellectual act .3 

This distinction between the verum and the veritas is of cardinal 
importance in Henry’s theory of knowledge. 4 The understanding of a 
thing in its complete nature; the understanding of it according to the 
being which its form has outside of the intellect, implies something 
more than a knowledge of that thing according to the diminished being 
which that form has in the intellect. That is, it implies something more 
than simply a knowledge of that thing as verum. What we need is a 
knowledge of the form or quiddity as it gives this being and no other 
being to the thing; a knowledge of the per se concrete being of the form 
and not simply a knowledge of the per accidens cognitional being of the 
form; a knowledge of that being of the form by which it is what it is and 


or “is apparent” is needed. We need a standard or norm, and for this reason, certitudo is directly 
proportioned to veritas: SQO, I, ic; I, i v B-2 r B; II; 3c; I, 24 v L-2£ r M; II, 4 ad im; I, 2f v R; II, 6 
sed contra; I, 27 r C; 6c; I, 27 r G. 

1 “Et patet quod veritas huiusmodi non est nisi una et etiam non est nisi verum esse rei quia secun¬ 
dum essentiam habet esse in intelligente. Sed in creaturis est diminutum esse quando non habent 
esse in intelligente nisi per suam speciem quae non est veritas sed imago rei.” SQO, XXXIV, 2c; I, 
21i v P. 

2 ... loquendo autem de cognitione eius quod quid est in creatura apprehendendo id quod res est, 
non apprehendendo veritatem eius, ...” SQO, XXIV, 8c; I, i4£ v P. See also, ad im; I, i4£ v Q and 
especially, SQO, I, 2c; I, 4 V C. “Distinguendum est ergo de vero, quod est quoddam verum, quod est 
ens diminutum et tantum opus intellectus (scilicet verum conceptus de re, quod dicitur quod quid est 
rei apud animam) et notitia quaedam in qua intuetur rem qua per essentiam suam non habet esse in 
anima. Est aliud verum quod est ipsa perfecta rei entitas extra intellectum existens de qua dicit 
philosophus II Metaph ., quod dispositio uniuscuiusque rei in esse est sua dispositio in veritate, ...” 
SQO, XXXIV, 1 ad im; I; 2ii r K. See also, SQO, XXXIV, <;c; I, 2i8vQ, and Aristotle, Metaph ., 
II 1, 993 b 3 o. 

3 “Inquantum tamen nobis praesentatur (sell, veritas) sub specie sensibilium abstracta a phantasma- 
tibus in qua cum similitudine veri similitudo falsi comixta est ut dictum est supra, ut per hoc ipsa 
similitudo possit nos decipere, ut falsum credamus verum — ut orichalcum aurum et econverso — 
ut sic quandoque omnino verum non intelligamus et privemur omnino scientia ... Veritatem 
obtinere nemo potest si falsis imaginibus deceptus comprehensionis modo laxaverit. Sunt enim 
istae imagines quae consuetudine rerum corporalium nos etiam cum veritas tenetur et quasi in 
manibus habetur decipere aut illudere moliuntur. Per hunc ergo modum in rebus in quibus verisi- 
mile contingit apprehendere cum vero veritas falsitatem bene compatitur quantum est ex parte 
intelligentis.” SQO, II, 3 ad 2m; I, 2 g T “O”. The passage is curiously suggestive of Plato’s account of 
error in the Theatetus , particularly in his use of the aviary image. Cf. Theatetus , 196A-200C. 

4 The distinction of course goes back to Augustine himself. Cf. G. Bardy et al. y trans., Melanges 
Doctrinaux, Vol. X: Oeuvres de Saint Augustin (Paris: Desclee et Brouwer, 1952), 701, n. 2. Cf. also, 
Jolivet, pp. 71-72. 
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no other. To know the thing in its form in this way is not simply to 
know it as verum — it is to know it as veritas. 1 

And when we speak of this per se concrete being of the form, we are 
not speaking of a Platonic Form or Idea: Henry, as we have seen, rejects 
this . 2 We are speaking rather of the being which the form has in the 
uncreated intellect, i.e. of the esse quidditativum* which the form has in 
the divine intellect and according to which — the esse quidditativum 
serving as the exemplar — the form has esse actualis existentiae in the 
concrete thing.* 

Two characteristics of the veritas are now before us. First, the 
veritas of anything is the full and complete nature in virtue of which it is 
what it is and no other .s Second, the veritas of anything includes a 


1 In thus associating knowledge in its most proper and complete sense with knowledge of the 
veritas, Henry sees himself as following in the long tradition established by Plato and Aristotle and 
continued by Augustine and Avicenna: SQO, I, i obj. 2m; I, i r A; I, 2c; I, y r L; I, 12 ad 2m; I, 
22 v “0 M -23 r “0”; II, 2 res. q. 24 r F; XXIV, 2 obj. 3m; I, i37 r H. 

2 See p. 84 n. 2 supra. As did Augustine: See Jolivet, pp. 72fT. 

3 veritas and quidditas, therefore, are always associated by Henry: to know the one is to know the 
other. “Et tunc primo quando termini sic cognoscuntur in definitiva ratione intelligitur veritas et 
quidditas rerum.” SQO, I, 12 res. q.; I, 2 2 r L. "... ipsam veritatem, quae est ipsa quidditas rei 
intellecta; ...” Quod., II, 6c; I, 32 r A. 

They do however differ in this sense: the quidditas signifies the res as object only; the veritas ; 
signifies the res specifically in its relationship to an intellect. “Quidditas enim sub nomine quidditatis 
... intelligitur tamquam obiectum tantum; veritas vero intelligitur tamquam obiectum sub propria 
ratione respectus intelligibilis ad intellectum.” SQO , XXXIII, 2c; I, 2 o 6 v B. See also, ibid., 2 o 6 v A 
and XXXIV, * res. q.;I, 2i6vl. 

4 “... perfecta ratio veritatis rei cuiuscumque — sive creatae sive increatae — est quod ipsa sit hoc 
quod natura sua requirit, continendo scilicet in se quid quid ad naturam et essentiam suam concurrit 
et hoc sub ratione huiusmodi qua est declarativa sui apud intellectum.” SQO, XXXIV, 2c; I, 211 V N. 

“Unde humanitas in unoquoque homine dicitur veritas sua in ipso quia ipsa sola est declarativa 
ipsius apud intellectum quod sit verus homo. Ipsa enim forma quidditatis sub ratione imparticipati 
est recititudo quaedam et regula declarandi veritatem eius in participante — sed per accidens 
inquantum habet esse in intellectu creato quia in eo non est nisi ut notitia quaedam concepta de ea et 
tamquam verbum et imago eius ad ipsa causata. Per se vero est regula declarandi veritatem eius in 
participante inquantum habet esse in intellectu increato quia in eo est ut in supersubstantiali natura 
et summa veritate a qua habet quod ipsa veritas et quidditas vel essentia dicatur inquantum exemplar 
eius est secundum esse eius quidditativum, et a qua habet causari secundum actum actualis existen¬ 
tiae in participantibus.” Ibid. 2i2 v S. See also, SQO, XXXIV, 1 res. q.; I, 21 i r H. 

“Veritas enunciationum de inhaerentia essentiali, ut quod homo est homo vel animal, ... potest 
esse aetema in intellectu aetemo et aequaliter est re existente extra vel non existente.” Quod., Ill, 
9c; I, 62 r Q. 

On the Augustinian background, see Jolivet, p. 86. 

5 “Nunc autem ita est quod veritas.non dicitur in eo quod habet veritatem in esse naturali quocum- 
que nisi a veritate quidditatis suae. Non enim dicitur aliquis verus homo nisi quia habet veram 
humanitatem; ...” SQO, XXXIV, 5 res. q.; I, 2i7 v “0”. Actually, there is for Henry no concrete 
distinction whatsoever between the quiddity and the veritas. “... sed ipsam veritatem quae est ipsa 
quidditas rei intellecta...” Quod. , 11 , 6c; I, 3 2 r A. 

When knowing the veritas, a thing is seen bare and open in itself: Quod., Ill, ic; I, 48 V X. 
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specific reference to a per se concrete being which is not the being 
exercised by the thing which was first the object of sense apprehension. 
As Henry says, “what is needed for the veritas of any creature is that it 
be in its essence what its ideal perfection is in the divine wisdom.” 1 It is 
his consistent teaching that the veritas absolutely needs this relationship to 
being which is other than cognitional and other than extra-mental and 
concrete: without this relationship, veritas is still compatible with 
falsitas. 2 3 4 With this relationship, the object of the intellect is established 
in its true being: the doubt and uncertainty which we previously 
experienced in our apprehension of the thing as verum are now 
removed. The vera res and the vera intellectio are conformed to 
each other, such that the latter is adequated to the former.3 In asserting 
this, we are asserting the primacy of the veritas over the verum: a 
primacy not in the order of knowledge, but in the order of being. We 
proceed from “man” to “humanity”, but humanity is the source of a 
man’s being man.* 

This attempt to get at “the truth” of things is not without its 
embarrassments. In our efforts to give the utmost measure of certainty 
to the results of our scientific inquiries, we seem to have come danger¬ 
ously close to the position that to have a genuine notion of the veritas 


1 “Hoc enim est quod requirit veritas creaturae inquantum creatura est; videlicet quod ipsa sit illud 
in sua essentia quod est eius idealis perfectio in divina sapientia.” SQO, XXXIV, 2c; I, 2i2 v T. 
See SQO, I, 2c; I, 7 r L, where Henry takes the traditional definition of veritas as the adequation of res 
and intellect and shows, against a heavily Augustinian background, that the res in this case cannot 
mean just the extra-mental concrete res available in sensible experience. On this point, see also, 
SQO, I, yc; I, 16 V I and i7 r L and SQO, II, 6 obj. im; I, 2 y T C. 

2 “Ad secundum: quod veritas semper pura est. Dicendum quod in re ipsa semper pura est, non 
tamen ex parte cognoscentis ... in rebus in quibus verisimile contingit apprehendere cum vero, 
veritas falsitatem bene compatitur quantum est ex parte intelligentis.” SQO, II, 3 ad 2m; I, 2£ r “O w . 

3 “... conformitas et coaequatio utriusque verorum sine cuius perceptione non percipitur veritas 
sed solum id quod verum est sive veritatem habens aut participans.” SQO, XXXIV, gc; I 2i8 r P. See 
also, SQO, I, 2c; I, £ V G, where Henry contrasts the certainty of a sincera notitia of veritas with the 
uncertainty of the imagination beclouded with phantasms. 

veritas, unlike verum, is always exactly coextensive with the esse of a thing. It therefore, unlike 
the verum, is the source of all certitude in a science: SQO, II, 6c; I, 2 7 r D- r G. 

4 A thing is verum to the extent that it corresponds to the first veritas: SQO, I, 7c; I, i6 v K. See 
also, SQO, I, 2 ad gm ; I, 8 r R; XXXIV, g sed contra; I, 2 16 r H and res. q.; I, 217 r L. 

Thus, knowledge of the veritas means a knowledge of causes. It is to know what makes a true 
thing to be a true thing. “... concipiat vel intelligat ipsam veritatem rei certo iudicio percipiendo de 
ipsa quid sit: ut quod sit verus homo vel verus color.” SQO, I, 2c; I, 4 V C. “... intellectus in illo 
universali abstracto naturam et causam rei cognoscit et veritatem videt.” SQO, I, 12 res. q.; I, 2 2 r K. 
See also, SQO, II, ic; I, 2 3 V B; IV, 8c; I, gg r X; VI, 2 res. q.; I, 43 V M- V N; XXIV, 2 obj. 4m; I, 
1 37 v H. 

In this way, once the veritas is known, all possibility of falsitas is excluded. Cf. in/ru, p. 98 n. 1. 
It is not surprising, then, that for Henry genuine veritas and perfect science are one. 
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of anything is to see things exactly as God sees them. Or it may even 
mean that God and the mode of being which things have in the intellect 
are ultimately the only true objects of the intellect. As a matter of fact, 
the concept of the veritas and the process whereby we come to know 
it are a great deal more complicated than this. Why, for example, 
should it be necessary for this proper and per se object of the intellect — 
the veritas 1 — to have this reference to the divine intellect in the first 
place? On the surface at least, it seems a simple enough process to 
abstract the veritas from “this verum” and “that verum”. 

Partly, this is true. The intellectual act whereby the veritas is 
obtained is an act of abstraction. We do not mean that act of abstraction 
whereby the confused and indistinct universal is first formed in the 
intellect. We mean rather that act of abstraction whereby, after the 
verum of what is known has been compared with the “verum” of our act 
of apprehension in successive judgments of composition and division, 
the extent of the conformity of the one verum to the other is apprehend¬ 
ed. The full meaning and importance of the Solemn Doctor’s theory of 
abstraction is realized only when we consider it on this level. To know 
“man simply” is not just to have abstracted the universal from the 
particular: to know “man simply” is to be certain — through a further 
act of abstraction — that our abstraction is “the truth”. The truth 
comes only when the common form or quiddity — veritas — is 
abstracted from the verum of the thing and from the “verum” of the 
intellect. 2 This abstraction is in certain respects like and in certain other 


1 “... veritas rei est id quod res scitur et intelligitur qui aipsa est proprium obiectum intellectus, 
...” SQO, II, 6c; I, 2 7 r D. . quod omnis veritas est per se obiectum intellectus. Dicendum quod 
verum est: ...“ SQO, I, 12 ad 3m; I, 2 3 r P. . cognitio et veritas per se se habent ad invicem, 
...” SQO, XXIV, 2 ad 3m; I, i38 r L. “Sciens in actu est habens habitum scientiae, et considerans 
secundum ipsum, qui dicitur sciens proprie et in rei veritate.” SQO, I, 10c; I, i9 v F. See also, SQO, 
I, 2c; I, s r D and XXXIV, s sed contra; I, 2i6 r H. 

“Non contingit hominem aliquid scire nisi de quo habet veritatis notitiam et inquantum veritatem 
noscit intantum scit. Sed habendo notitiam veritatis non contingit errare de re cuius est. Quia non 
errat nisi falsitate deceptus; sed ubi non contingit errare scit homo certitudinaliter. Ergo non 
contingit hominem aliquid scire quin sciat illud certitudinaliter.” SQO, II, 2 sed contra; I, 24 r E. Cf. 
also, ibid., 2c; I, 24 r F; I, ic; I, i v B-2 r B. As a matter of fact, nothing is called veritas except in 
relation to the act of understanding: SQO, XXXIII, 2 res. q.; I, 2o6 v A and XXXIV, 2c; I, 21 i v N. 

^ The locus classicus for this doctrine is SQO, XXXIV, $; I, 2i6 r H-2i9 r Z. Because veritas specifies 
the quiddity insofar as that quiddity is specifically related to the intellect, both the res and the 
intellect will be terms in that relationship. In other words, the veritas can be in the intellect only 
insofar as that intellect self-reflexively considers both the verum in the res and its own vera 
intellectio, compares them, and abstracts the common ratio of conformity from each of them. 
Without perceiving the conformity and coaequatio of both vera to each other, we do not perceive 
the veritas, but only that which is verum, or that which participates in veritas. The process of 
acquiring a knowledge of the veritas is, therefore, a complex one. We put together “this verum” 
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respects unlike the abstraction whereby the confused and indistinct 
universal intentio is first formed. 

Abstraction of the veritas from “this verum ” and “that verum ” is 
like the abstraction of “man” from “this man” and “that man” inasmuch 
as the abstraction is the work of the intellect, while the actuality of the 
abstractum is not the actuality of complete dependence on the intellect. 
In the case of the confused and indistinct universal, this was taken to 
mean that the intentio had a being and unity of its own — a being and 
unity which was lost in successive judgments of composition and 
division, and in the final act of simplex intelligentia wherein the definitive 
structure of the universal was revealed and wherein it thereby received 
the esse quidditativum of the intellect. 

It is at this point that the likeness between the two acts of abstraction 
starts to disappear. The actuality of the veritas is not the actuality of 
complete dependence on the intellect: what strikes us however is that, 
as something unconditioned by intellectual acts, its definitive structure 
can never be revealed in the way in which “man”, “rational” and 
“animal” are revealed. To find the definitive ratio of the veritas , it is at 
least necessary to recognize that it cannot be given a full complement of 
esse quidditativum in the human intellect. 

To be sure, the weakness of the human intellect because of its 
union with the body is at least partly responsible for this, though we 
must immediately add that Henry is not nearly as insistent on this point as 
is Plato. 1 But also, it is the very nature of the veritas — the role it 
plays in Henry’s noetic — which prevents that veritas from having an 
actuality of total dependence of the human intellect. To say that the 
esse of veritas is esse quidditativum is to say that its total and full actuality 
consists in its being a known universal. How then could it serve as a 

and “that verum” so that we may see their conformity. The actual seeing of the conformity is 
another act of intellection and it is this act of intellection which can be referred to as the apprehen¬ 
sion of the veritas. See SQO, XXXIV, 5 res. q.; I, 217 r K-21 8 r “’ 0 ’; gc; I, 218 r P- v Q and XXXVI, 6 
ad 2m; I, 238 V N. 

Of this Henry is sure — the VERiTAS-as-such is not known in an act of simple apprehension, no 
matter what its foundation in real extra-mental concrete things: $QO, I, 10 ad 3 sed contra; I, 
2o v K and XXIV, 8 res. q,;I, i4s r N- r “’0’. 

1 Plato said that God (sic) illuminated of necessity and that it was only because of the hinderance of 
the body that we could not receive the illumination. He was wrong, according to Henry, not 
because he emphasized that the body was a hinderance to our knowledge of the veritas, but only 
because he insisted that God illuminated of necessity and that this hinderance of the body necessitated 
a theory of recollection: SQO, II, ic; I, 2 3 V B and ad im et ad 2m; I, 2 3 v C-24 r D. 

The “hinderance of the body” is two-fold: it is a psychological matter because of the very fact of 
union of soul and body (see infra , pp. 100-102); it is a moral matter because the body hinders us to 
the extent that we practice vice and not virtue: SQO, II, fc; I, 2 6 r Y. 
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standard of certitude? How could it remove even the slightest element 
of doubt that might be present in other supposed acts of knowledge ? It 
itself would be in the same position as any other universal conditioned 
by the operations of the intellect, but not the condition of them. 

Must we say, then, that the clarified and distinct universal abstractum 
known as veritas is really like the confused and indistinct universal 
“man simply”; that it does not have an esse quidditativum , but only a 
being and unity of its own? Is this its definitive ratio ? It is difficult to 
see how anything is gained by hypostasizing any universal — still less this 
one. If it is just another object to be known, then to be sure that we are 
dealing with veritas and not just with a similitude of it, we shall have 
to have a standard according to which we can compare the verum of the 
veritas and the “verum” of our intellectual act, which is not only to 
beg the original question, but also to haunt ourselves all over again with 
the infinite regress argument. 

The veritas is abstracted : Henry is clear on this. But if it is to 
serve as the condition of having knowledge as distinct from opinion or 
belief; if it is to be the per se and motive object of the intellect, then it 
can neither have the complete dependency on the human intellect 
which esse quidditativum so often implies, nor can it have the esse 
absolutum which would make it just one more object among many 
others. Our hypothesis at this point would be that the definitive ratio of 
the veritas would include at least a dependency in being on the human 
intellect (i.e. as that which is abstracted through intellectual acts) and, 
not an independence in being, but a dependency on that being which is in 
some way both the cause of veritas and is itself uncaused by anything 
else. That is to say — God. What the abstraction of the veritas does, 
therefore, is to turn us aside from veritas as a product of the human 
intellect and its operations and toward God as its source 1 . 

4 — conclusion: veritas and the exemplar cause 

In a context of exemplar causality, what the Solemn Doctor is telling us 
is that the created exemplar, which is the universal intelligible species 

1 The conformity so requisite for a knowledge of the veritas must not merely be the conformity of 
the vera intellectio to the vera res, but of the vera res as a created exemplar to that which is its 
source, i.e. the uncreated exemplar or the prima veritas. “Veritas igitur quousque rei intellectui 
ostendi non potest nisi ostendendo ei conformitatem ad suum exemplar, primum a quo est trans- 
formata. Quare cum illud exemplar primum et principalissimum non est nisi veritas prima solum 
ille docere et maxime potest qui intellectui potest ostendere conformitatem rei ad suum exemplar 
primum. Hoc autem solus deus potest.” SQO, I, yc ; I, i6 v K. 
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present as an intentio to the mind in virtue of its being abstracted from 
the phantasm in the imagination, is necessary but insufficient in itself for 
a knowledge of the veritas. It cannot be completely dispensed with: 
because of his condition, pro statu isto , man must have it to know the 
veritas. But of itself, it is incomplete. 1 In a passage well-known to 
Duns Scotus, 2 Henry says that it is impossible to acquire an absolutely 
certain and infallible knowledge of the truth from the acquired exemplar, 
and this for three reasons. First, the exemplar is abstracted from a sen¬ 
sible and therefore mutable thing: and this means that it itself will be 
mutable. Second, the soul which receives this exemplar is also mutable 
and hence, it cannot be stabilized by an exemplar taken from something 
mutable. Third, the exemplar itself is mutable.3 

In the tradition of Augustine and Anselm, therefore, we must 
maintain that no knowledge of the veritas is possible without recourse 
to the eternal and uncreated exemplar which is the cause of the thing. 
This uncreated exemplar may be described as the divine being’s arche¬ 
typal knowledge of all things prior to their creation; it is the ratio or 
mode of being of the divine essence according to the pattern of which 
the world unfolds itself in time.* Henry is unequivocal on this point: 


1 “Non enim aliquid agens potest imprimere perfectam scientiam rei nisi habeat in se perfectam 
veritatem eius et per illam agat. ... Nihil enim agit perfectam veritatem sibi similem in alio nisi 
quod agit immediate per id quod est ipsa sua veritas sicut sigillum per ipsam suam formam immedi¬ 
ate imprimit ceram; et vera figura qua ipsum informat, informat earn.” SQO, I, 4 res. q.; I, i2 v E. 
See also, SQO, I, 2c; I, g r E. 

“Et nota quod licet talem conceptum perfectae similitudinis in mente format solummodo divinum 
exemplar quod est causa rei, cum hoc tamen ad conceptus formationem necessarium est exemplar 
acceptum a re ut est species et forma rei a phantasmate accepta in mente sine ilia enim nihil de re 
quacumque concipere potest intellectus noster in tali statu vitae in quali sumus.” SQO, I, 3c; I, io r F. 

On the incompleteness of the created exemplar, see ibid., io r G; 1 , 4 ad 3m; I, 13 r I, I, 7c; I, i7 r L 
and XXXIV, 8 c; I, 14s V P* 

2 See Ordinatio , I, dist. 3, pars 1, q. 4; Bali£ ed., Ill, 128-130. 

3 Cf. SQO, I, 2c; I, s*E. 

4 “Et est dicendum quod cum ut dictum est tarn veritas rei non potest cognosci nisi ex cognitione 
conformitatis rei cognitae ad suum exemplar. Quia secundum quod dicit Augustinus de vera religione: 
‘vera intantum vera sunt... inquantum principalis unius similia sunt’. Et Anselmus, de veritate , 
veritas est rei conformitas ad suum exemplar verissimum; et ibidem: ‘Quod est vere est inquantum 
est quod ibi est’. Secundum quod duplex est exemplar rei, dupliciter ad duplex exemplar veritas rei 
habet ab homine cognosci. Est enim secundum quod vult Plato in primo Timaei , duplex exemplar — 
quoddam factum atque elaboratum; quoddam perpetuum atque immutabile. Primum exemplar rei 
est species eius universalis apud animam existens per quam acquirit notitiam omnium suppositorum 
eius et est causata a re. Secundum exemplar est ars divina continens omnium rerum ideales rationes, 
ad quod Plato dicit deum mundum instituisse sicut artifex ad exemplar artis in mente sua facit 
domum, non autem ad primum.’’ SQO, I, 2c; I, s r E. Augustine, De Vera Religione , XXXVI, 66; PL 
34, 152; Anselm, De Veritate , VII; Schmitt ed., I; 18$, 1. is and XII; I, 11. 11-29; Plato, Timaeus , 
27D-29A. See also, SQO, I, 3c; I, io r F. 
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we cannot know the veritas without knowing the prima veritas . 1 

Looking at the problem from the side of the prima veritas, the 

veritas without knowing the prima 
veritas is because the nature or essence of anything exists most perfectly 
not in things but in God. 2 What we must ascertain, however, is the 
modus operandi of the divine exemplar. Does it serve as an object known, 
or simply as a ratio of knowing ?3 Can we say, with Augustine, that it 
“informs” the intellect?* Clearly enough, until we have answered such 
questions, we cannot be said to have reached the core of Henry’s 
theory of knowledge. 

What is “man” then? When do we “know” what “man” is? The 
answer to the latter question at least surely comes only after many 


reason why we cannot know any 


“... praeter hoc autem est exemplar aetemum quod est causa rei et aliud exemplar rei abstractum 
et causatum a re.” SQO, I, 7c; I, i7 r L. 

“... et quod duplex est exemplar ad quod habet cognosci — unum acceptum a re quod est 
species universalis in mente; alterum causans res quod est ars idealis existens in mente divina.” SQO, 
XXIV, 8c; I, i4s v P. 

1 ... nullam veritatem scimus nisi sciendo primam veritatem.” SQO, XXIV, 2 ad 4m; I, i38 r M. 
“Isto ergo modo dicendum quod ratio qua deus est intelligibilis est ratio qua intelligibilia sunt alia 
ab ipso. Ipse enim est tale intelligibile quod intellectum potest movere ad omnia alia a se intelligenda 
et sic est unum intelligibile ad omnia in actu intelligenda omnium intelligibilitates in se continens, 
sicut est unum esse ad omnia alia essenda omnium esse in se continens. Necesse enim est ut dispositio 
cuiuslibet rei in esse sit sua dispositio in veritate. Et ita sicut deus inquantum ipsum est esse primum 
est ratio essendi omnia, faciendo omnia quae vult esse per esse suum continens in se rationes essendi 
omnium aliorum, sic inquantum est veritas prima est ratio intelligendi omnia, faciendo omnia quae 
vult secum intelligi, continens in se omnes rationes intelligendi omnium, sub esse tamen eminentiori 
quam habeat esse in rebus aliis: ...” SQO, XXXIII, 3c; I, 209 V Y. See also, sed contra; I, 2o9 r T and 
3c; I, 2o9 r X; XXIV, 7 ad im; I, 144 V I; 8 ad im; I, i4£ v Q. 

2 “Est ergo intentio Augustini: non quod animae separatae erant ante corpora secum deferentes 
habitus ad quos per sensus anima excitata non addiscens sed reminiscens revertitur, ut posuit Plato, 
sed postquam intelligibilia rerum sensibilium conspexerit in phantasmatibus per sensus receptis, a 
sensibus se substrahit et phantasmatibus. Et per hoc attingit praedictas incorporeas rationes in ipsa 
veritate incorporea existens. Sunt enim eadem: cognita et praedicta intellecta in phantasmatibus et 
ipsae incorporeae rationes in ipsa veritate aetema. Non sunt enim aliud quam ipsae naturae et 
essentia rerum.” Quod., IX, i^c; II, 38 2 v X-383 r X. 

3 “Sincera igitur veritas ... non nisi ad exemplar aetemum conspici potest. Sed est advertendum 
quod sincera veritas sciri potest aspiciendo ad hoc exemplar dupliciter. Uno modo aspiciendo ad 
ipsum tamquam obiectum cognitum in ipso scilicet videndo exemplatum, quia bene probat imagi- 
nem qui intuetur exemplar, ... Alio modo aspiciendo ad exemplar illud tamquam ad rationem 
cognoscendi tantum.” SQO, I, 2c; I, 6 r H- r I. See also, 6 r I- v K; ad g m; I, 8 r R; ad im sed contra; I, 
8 r S and SQO, I, 7c; I, 16 V K. 

4 Henry says, with Augustine, that the eternal exemplar, “informs” the intellect. But he also admits 
that he is at a loss to understand how or what Augustine means by this: SQO, I, 2c; 7 r L. The same 
puzzlement is evident in SQO, II, 1 ad im; I, 2 3 V C. On the formal nature of divine illumination in 
Augustine, see Jolivet, pp. 146-147. In view of Henry’s own timidity at this point, it is surely 
premature on the part of Braun to assert that we must interpret Henry’s theory of divine illumination 
in a very Augustinian and Platonic sense. See Braun, pp. 46-48 ; 75. 
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judgments of composition and division and acts of reason. But just as 
surely the answer does not lie exclusively in such judgments and acts — 
not even in that act of ultimate abstraction wherein the community of 
“this verum” and “that verum” is allegedly revealed to us. We know 
what man is, Henry would say, only when we are sure that we possess “the 
truth” about man. 

At that, it need not even be the whole truth. It is doubtful whether 
any action effected by the eternal exemplar could completely compensate 
for either the inherent limitations of the human condition or the 
obscurity created by the presence of matter. 1 It is a guiding principle of 
the Solemn Doctor that as a thing stands to esse , so does it stand to 
veritas and knowledge. 2 It would follow, then, that since things “are” 
in different degrees, so too will there be more or less veritas in our 
apprehensions of them. 

veritas, then, does eliminate falsitas; but this is not to be 
understood as meaning that when we know the veritas in the case of 
one thing, we know the veritas of everything. Apparently it does not 
even mean that when we know the veritas of one thing, we know the 
veritas of the complete and whole thing! We know the veritas of that 
thing only to the extent that that thing is revealed to us in sensible 
experience — how much more there may be: this we do not know. 
The paradox, therefore, is: we know as much as we do know — how 
much more there is to know, this we do not know. Henry’s concept of 
knowledge thus includes a certain open-endedness. Even when we say 


1 “Consimiliter imperfectio in comprehensione et intellects alicuius contingit aut ex parte rei 
intellectae aut ex parte intelligentis. Aut quia intelligibile ex se non est natum perfecte intelligi: 
quemadmodum materia, quae secundum Philosophum non est intelligibilis nisi per negationem aut 
per analogiam et secundum Platonem nec plene est intelligibilis nec plene sensibilis; aut quia in- 
telligens propter debilitatem et imperfectionem sui intellectus non est natus perfecte capere ex se 
intelligibile: quemadmodum (ut dicit Philosophus) dispositio intellectus in anima nostra apud 
illud quod est in natura valde manifestum similis est dispositioni oculorum vespertilionis apud lucem 
solis.” SQO, XL, 4c; I, 2^8 r L. See Aristotle, Metaph ., II i, 993b8-n ; Averroes, Metaph., II, sec. 
i; VIII, fol. 2 9 r B-C. 

2 “... sicut se habet unumquodque ad esse sic ad veritatem et cognitionem: II, Metaphysi.” SQO ; II, 
6 obj. im; I, 27 r C. See Aristotle, Metaphy., II i, 993 t> 3 o- 

“Nunc autem ita est quod veritas rei et esse eius parificantur, secundum quod dicitur II Metaphysi . 
Necesse est ergo sicut se habet ad esse sic se habet ad veritatem. Quanto igitur, ut dicit commen. 
ibidem, res qualibet magis fuerit perfecta in esse, tanto magis erit perfecta in veritate. Et ideo 
dicitur in eodem quod ens significat essentiam et veritatem rei et quod id quod significat essentiam 
cuiuslibet, hoc est finis cognitionis et esse rei.” SQO, II, 6c; I, 27 r D- r F. See Aristotle, Metaph ., II i, 
993b28-3o; Averroes, Metaph., II, sec. 4; VIII, fol. 3o r D. 

"... sic veritas omnis creaturae respectu veritatis dei diminuta veritas est: ...” SQO, XXXIV, ic; 
I, 211 r I. See also, ibid., ad im; I, 2ii r K. 
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that we know humanity when we know the veritas of man, there is 
always the possibility, because of the weakness of the incarnated human 
intellect, that there is more to humanity than what we do know. Again, 
however, we must emphasize that this does not mean that there is some 
suspicion or doubt that what we know is merely opinion or belief. What 
we do know, Henry insists, we know in the fullest sense of the term 
“knowledge ”. x 

A delicate balance, therefore, is what Henry asks us to preserve in 
his theory of knowledge. The act of abstraction wherein we attain the 
veritas is not to be passed over lightly in a consideration of his noetic. 
In the matter of veritas, we have an instance of cognitional being in part 
dependent upon its object; in part dependent upon another source — a 
source transcending the knowing intellect — for its full measure of 
intelligibility. In this one case at least, the abstractum reveals itself as 
incomplete when this relationship to a transcendent source is unex¬ 
pressed. In short, for a knowledge of genuine ( sincera ) veritas, a special 
divine illumination is necessary. 2 But this, of course, is another matter 

University of Windsor 
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1 Cf. SQO, II, 3c; I, 24 v L- v M with SQO, II, ic; I, 2 3 V B and II, 6 sed contra; I, 2 7 r C. What we are in 
effect saying is that even divine illumination has its limitations. Perhaps this is the reason why 
Henry is so concerned with stressing its character of non-necessity. Also, to maintain that man can 
attain complete and total veritas in this life — even though we add the caveat that this is only 
possible with the assistance of a special divine illumination — is not much different from the 
position that there is really no difference between man pro statu isto and in statu beato. Again, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that Henry is not unaware of the Condemnation of 1277. See Gilson, History of 
Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages , pp. 406-407. 

2 “... assistit divina illustratio ad perceptionem veritatis sincerae.” SQO , I, 4 ad ^m; I, i3 v L. 
“Sinceram autem veritatem aut aliquam veritatem supematuraliter cognoscendam aut forte veritate 
quamquamque non potest scire ( scil . homo) sine ipso proprio ( scil . deo) docente, ...” SQO, I, 7 ad 
imsed contra; I, i7 r M. See also. Quod., IX, igc; II, 382 v X-383 r Z, and De Wulf, Histoire de la 
philosophic en Belgique (Paris: F. Alcan, 1910), 106-107. The Augustinian influence is quite evident 
in the connection of divine illumination and the immutable truth. See Jolivet, p. 142. 
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A Note on Aganafat’s Thesaurus philosophorum (?) 


AN UNKNOWN ARAB SOURCE OF THE WELL-KNOWN 
Tractatus de modo opponendi et respondendi 


L. M. DE RIJK 


S ome years ago I found in the Vatican Library (Vat. Lot. 4^37, ff. 45 ra - 
£2 ra , s. XIII) an incomplete copy of a tract on the modus opponendi et 
respondendi , the author of which calls himself Aganafat (or: Aganasat). 
Further investigations have shown that this tract, called Thesaurus 
philosophorum, must have been the source of the well-known Tractatus de 
modo opponendi et respondendi found in several manuscripts (Paris, BN. Lot. 
16.390, 16.617 and Montecassino 362 VV) and printed under Albert the 
Great’s name. (See M. Grabmann, in Sitzungsberichte der bayer. 
Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-Hist. Abt. Jahrg. 1937, H. 10 (Munich 1937), 
24 f.) There exist at least two other adaptations of the original tract, viz. 
an anonymous one in Erlangen, Univ. cod. 436, and one ascribed to 
Gentilis de Monte Sancte Marie in Georgio provincie Marchie Anchonitane 
O.E.S.A., which is found in Paris, B.N. Nouv. acq. lat. 1803 and in 
Bologna, Univ. £19 (920). 

I hope to edit the Thesaurus philosophorum in full next year, to¬ 
gether with the adaptations and a study on its place in the development of 
the ars obligatoria et exercitativa. At this moment I confine myself to edit 
the argumentum and the prologus in order to enable students of Arab (or 
Hebrew?) logic to get some impression of this work and its author. I 
should be very pleased if some information could be given on his identity. 


VAT. LAT., 4£37, f. 46 ra ~ va 

46 ra Hie incipit tractatus de modo opponendi et respondendi 

(ARGUMENTUM) 

Circa artem opponendi ponuntur hec. 

Et primo ponuntur duodecim argumenta per qua possunt probari omnia 
problemata in omni scientia sive arte et quicquid homo vult in mundo. 



S Deinde probatur quatuor arguments quod unum contrariorum (sit alterum. 

Postea probatur quatuor argumentis quod unum contradictoriorum) sit 
alterum. 

Deinde probatur quinque argumentis quod duo contradictoria sint simul 

vera. 

10 Postea probatur quinque argumentis quod unum disparatum (dsperatum (!) 

MS) sit alterum, ut quod homo (hoc MS) sit asinus. 

Deinde ponuntur 9 regule necessarie opponenti (oppositi MS) extracte de 
Primo Priorum et de Tertio et de Primo et Secundo Thopicorum. Ex quibus regulis 
opponens potest facere infinita argumenta ad probandum quodlibet impossibile ad 
1 £ beneplacitum suum in omni scientia sive arte. 

Postea ostendetur quomodo opponens poterit improbare responsionem 
datam ab ipso respondente, et ostendere (!) tribus modis. Nam primo probatur 8 
argumentis quod nichil sit verum quod dicit respondens. Deinde probatur totidem 
argumentis quod nulla oratio sit disfinguenda. Nam quando respondens solvit 
20 argumentum per distinctionem maioris vel minoris propositionis, talem respon¬ 
sionem debet improbare opponens, probando quod nulla propositio sit distin- 
guenda. Tertio probatur de unaquaque fallacia quod non sit. Nam quando respon¬ 
dens assignat aliquam fallaciam in tuo argumento, talem responsionem debes 
improbare, probando quod nulla fallacia sit, deinde probare quod nulla responsio 
23 sit bona in generali. 

Ultimo [46 ra [ ponuntur cautele extracte de libris Aristotilis. Quas respon¬ 
dens secumhabens in disputatione, ac etiam et opponens, numquam subcumbet in 
respondendo vel opponendo. 

Et est prologus: 

30 (PROLOGUS) 

Duo sunt opera sapientis, videlicet non mentiri de quibus novit et mentientes 
posse manifestare, ut habetur in libro generatob (/), idest Elencorum. Sed doctores 
debent videri sapientes. Ergo necessarium est quod videantur non mentiri et quod 
mentientes manifestandi habeant potestatem. 

3 3 Sed potestas talis in duobus consistit, scilicet in inferendo verum et opponen¬ 

do falsum. Si igitur aliqui doctores volunt sequi gloriam (regulam MS) indigent arte 
opponendi et respondendi. Ergo ars opponendi non solum prestat scientiam 
apparentem per quam aliquis victoriam acquirit opponendo sive disputando, sed 
intellectum (intellectus MS) subtilia(t) et in aliis dat modum loquendi (sequendi 
40 MS) copiosum et modum excitandi inlellectum. 

Ars autem respondendi, ut habetur in libro generationis et in libro secundo 
generatob, idest Elencorum, utilis est ad cognitionem Phylosophye et ad gloriam 
acquirendam et circa omnia faciet exercitatum videri respondentem et in nullo 
inscie se habere. 

43- Nos autem aganafat de nobili civitate egipti ( I) ad petitionem 6 philosophorum 

inscolisnostris 1 , de nostro phylosophye fonte potentiam (?) illam laboris assumens, a 

1 The well-known adaptation found in Paris B.N. Lat. 16.617 etc. here reads ad predictorum sophista- 
rum petitionem f which apparently refers to sophiste mentioned in the opening lines of the prologue 
where Paris B.N. Lat. 16.617 has sophiste volunt , and our tract doctores debent. The former phrase as 
found in the Paris manuscript is utterly absurd, indeed, since sophistarum does not refer to concrete 
persons here. 
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diversis magistris loyce et antiquorum phylosophorum sententiis (scientiis MS) 
qui famosiores in tota orientali plaga a damasco usque civitatem cabumgusum (?) 
vetustissimis temporibus extiterunt, quandam de (modo) opponendi et respon- 
£o [46 va ]-dendi facilem et compendiosam introductionem composui, ut (et MS) 
propter subscripta diversas vias cuiuslibet propositionis probande et improbande 
invenire valeant multiformes. 

Per hoc enim opus magnus unusquisque in qualibet scientia poterit apparere. 
Deinde in omni scientia disputare poterit per unius e(b)domade spacium, oppo¬ 
se nendo et respondendo, numquam in argumentis deficiens, sed in hoc miro modo et 
supra intellectum humanum ineffabiliter oppositionibus superhabundans. Hoc 
enim opus Thesaurum philosophorum appellari iudicavi, sive appellandum meditavi, 
cum omnes habentes ipsum in omni scientia procul dubio peritos faciat apparere, 
oppositionibus et responsionibus indicibiliter ipsos armans. 

60 Istum autem tractatum dividimus. Quia in prima parte ponemus modum 

opponendi (in generali) et in secunda parte modum respondendi in generali 
similiter. 

Circa primum [modum] duo sunt facienda. Primum est scire modum pro- 
bandi (quodlibet) propositum quod cuilibet placuerit probare. Secundum erit 
65 scire modum improbandi [et] responsionem datam ab ipso respondente. 
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Notes on Anselm’s Aims in the Proslogion 


JOHN M. RIST 


I t is not unknown to the annals of scholarship that when an important 
discovery has been made, it is too decisive to be given the attention 
it deserves. Revolutionary suggestions can be readily discounted if 
they are not entirely correct; their substantial but incomplete merits 
can thus be consigned to polite oblivion. Such seems more or less to 
have been the fate of Stolz’ claim that there is no trace in Anselm’s 
Proslogion of a proof of God’s existence . 1 Yet the interpretation of the 
Proslogion as a work of mystical theology, of theologizing in prayer, 
with its corollary that all those who have looked for an “ontological ” 
argument for the existence of God are mistaken, is so powerfully 
presented and avoids so many difficulties that it is no more than justice 
to look once again at the controversial chapters and , even at the cost of 
ignoring much that has been said since Stolz wrote, to consider whether 
the text bears out this unorthodox approach. In any case even if Stolz 
is wrong, many of his insights can only be ignored at the cost of erecting 
unlikely hypotheses about what Anselm is doing. 

Another close look at Anselm’s text is desirable, and we may hope 
that at least a few pointers will emerge. The title of chapter two, to 
which Stolz has drawn attention, is Quod vere sit deus — which seems to 
indicate that the chapter will show not that God exists, but that God 
exists in a real way, or has “real existence”. Stolz has filled in the Au- 
gustinian background. We read in the Confessions of Augustine that 
Id vere est , quod incommutabiliter manet . 2 The Greek background is un¬ 
covered by a glance at Marius Victorinus: “There are existents which 

1 A. Stolz, Zur Theologie Anselms im Proslogion in: Catholica, Vierteljahrschrift fur Kontrovers- 
theologie 2 (1933), 1-24, translated and reprinted in The Many Faced Argument (ed. J. Hick and 
A. C. McGill, London 1968), 183-206. Cf. Stolz’ other papers: Vere Esse im Proslogion des hi. Anselm 
in: Scholastik 9(1934), 400-9; Das Proslogion des hi. Anselm in: Revue b6n6dictine 47 (193$), 
33 I_ 347* 

2 Stolz, Vere Esse y 403 ; Aug., ConJ. 7.11.17 ; cf. 7.20.26 and De Trin. 7.£.10 etc. 
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‘exist’ and existents which ‘truly exist’” ( Ipsorum autem quae sunt , alia 
sunt vere quae sunt , alia quae sunt ...). Since the work of Hadot, 1 we can 
be sure that this vere represents the 8 vtox; of Neoplatonic tradition. 
Quae vere sunt are the intelligibles, the real existents of Plotinus, Por¬ 
phyry and their successors. 

Anselm obviously knows neither Plotinus nor Victorinus. But he 
knows Augustine and Boethius, and we may therefore assume in the 
Proslogion a familiarity with the Neoplatonic and Augustinian notion 
of “real being”. So according to the chapter heading one thing at least 
which Anselm wants to indicate in chapter 2 is that God is, in the 
Neoplatonic sense, a “real existent”. 

Chapter 2 of the Proslogion follows the thought of chapter 1 in an 
important respect: Anselm is speaking as a believer. The fact has been 
emphasized by modern interpreters, by Karl Barth above all. 2 What 
does this believer wish to understand? That God exists in the way that 
we believe him to exist, i.e, “really”; and that he is what we believe 
him to be. Stolz’ view that we are dealing not with a proof of God’s 
existence but with a discussion of the way he exists looks strong. But 
is our translation of the text, which Stolz seemingly also proposed, 
correct? The key words are Quia es sicut credimus. Perhaps they could 
mean “That you exist, as we believe you do”, whereas we prefer, 
“That you exist in the way that we believe you do”. The case cannot be 
called open and shut, though hoc es quod credimus would seem to support 
our interpretation. And Anselm does not go on to talk about the 
possible or proposed existence of God, but remarks that we believe 
that you are something or other, namely that than which nothing greater 
can be thought. So what we need to understand is what we mean 
when we say not that there is a God, but that God is that than which 
nothing greater can be thought. 

Let us pursue this line of thought further and consider Anselm’s next 
step. The question Anselm poses is that perhaps something “of such a 
particular kind or nature” ( aliqua talis natura) does not exist. Why 
should such a possibility arise? Because the Fool of the Psalmist said 
in his heart that there is no God ( non est deus ). What is the counter¬ 
argument to Anselm’s position here? It seems to be as follows: There 
is no god; therefore there is nothing “than which nothing greater can be 
thought”. To the Fool’s plea, “God does not exist; therefore God 


1 P. Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus (Paris 1968). ' 

2 K. Barth, Fides Quaerens Intellectum (Munich 1931). 
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cannot be of such a kind”, Anselm seems first to want to reply: “Such 
a kind of thing does exist; therefore, perhaps, God exists”. Or, “It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that God exists”. But this is to proceed too fast. 

What makes it impossible to accept Stolz’ argument in its entirety is 
that the Fool does not say, “God does not ‘really exist* (vere est), but 
“God does not exist (simpliciter )”. Thus if Anselm is to say anything to 
the Fool at all, he must say something about the existence of God (sim- 
pliciter ). Even if he merely tells the Fool rather than argues with him, 
he would still seem to need to tell him something about the existence 
of God. And, as Hayen has well argued, the Fool is not told things in a 
merely off-handed way; the aim is not to silence him, but to talk to 
him, perhaps even to convince him . 1 And to convince him of something 
about the existence of God. 

Anselm’s reply to the Fool begins with the assertion that the phrase 
“that than which nothing greater can be thought” is intelligible, and 
that the Fool understands it (has it “in his mind”) even if he does not 
think that it exists. In other words Anselm is saying that when we say 
“God”, we mean “that than which nothing greater can be thought”. 
Hence it would follow that, if that than which nothing greater can be 
thought exists, then that thing is God. Thus the Fool would be refuted 
in a particular way. When he says “There is no God”, he means, as far 
as one can guess from Anselm’s treatment, that a possible being of such 
and such a kind does not in fact exist. But perhaps he means more, too. 
Perhaps he could also mean that the concept “God” makes no sense. 
Anselm at any rate seems to be preparing to answer both kinds of attack. 
Thus he is arguing, in effect, that if “that than which nothing greater 
can be thought” makes sense, then the word “God” has a possible ref¬ 
erent and is intelligible. And if that than which nothing greater can 
be thought exists, then “God exists” not only makes sense, but we can 
reject the Fool’s opinion and say “There is a God ”. 2 Of course we still 
would not know what kind of God there is. What we would have 
shown is that if, for example, money is the greatest thing that can be 
thought and which exists, then money is God; and if Jesus is the greatest 
thing which can be thought and exists, then Jesus is God. “God” 


1 Cf. A. Hayen, S. Anselme et S. Thomas: la vraie nature de la theologie et sa portee apostolique in: Spi- 
cilegium Beccense (Paris 1959), esp. 69-8$, reprinted in Hick and McGill (seep. 109, n. 1), 162-182. 

2 “God exists” may make sense whether there is a God or not, since if there is a God, he must exist. 
Cf. J. Shaffer, Existence , Predication and the Ontological Argument in: Mind 71 (1962), 307-32 g = 
Hick/McGill, 226-245. 
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is therefore a shorthand way of referring to the greatest possible object 
of thought and is, as it were, used predicatively. Such usage is well 
known in Greek antiquity, as has often been observed. Almost every¬ 
one then assumed that something or other is divine, i.e. is God. 
The question was, “What is divine?” 

Anselm’s position may be expressed in a different way. When the 
Fool says “There is no God”, Anselm replies, “God (= that than which 
nothing greater can be thought) exists”. We note, with Barth, that 
there is nothing at this stage about the way that he exists (his “real 
existence”) nor about what he is. That is a later problem. First, we 
have to persuade the Fool that he understands the phrase “that than 
which nothing greater can be thought”, and that this thing, whatever 
it may be, exists. Two problems present themselves to us, though 
with probably less clarity to Anselm. What does Anselm mean by 
“great” in this context? Are existent things in some ways “greater” 
than non-existent ones? The context of Anselm’s notion of greatness 
has often been described, so we need not linger on it. A brief statement 
will suffice. In chapter 2 of the Proslogion itself Anselm assumes that 
what exists in the world (in re) is “greater” than what exists only in 
the mind (in intellectu). We should not think about later talk about 
“perfections” in this context; better to stick to Anselm’s own words. 
In the Reply to Gaunilo it is assumed 1 that what exists without beginning 
and end is “greater” than something which may or does exist only at some 
time or place. The Neoplatonic schema is evident, and the Augustinian 
acceptance of it. To be “greater” means to exist in a superior way; 
Anselm uses “better” as a synonym for “greater” in his reply to Gaunilo. 
There are assumed to be superior ways of existing, and this may be 
assimilated with the further assumption that there are particular things 
which do in fact exist in a particular superior way. The schema of 
superior and inferior types of being is a hierarchy which has to be taken 
into consideration when there are in fact beings of the particular distin¬ 
guishable types. Thus we do not have to assume from the existence of 
the schema that there is a greatest possible object of thought — that 
will be argued for — only that some objects of thought are “greater” 
than others. One way in which this notion of “greater” and “less” 
may be made to seem more respectable may be via the notion of 
“importance”. Anselm would certainly insist that a man is more impor¬ 
tant than a mouse; and if we said, “I don’t see how you can compare a 


1 Kesp. chapter i. 
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man with a mouse in this way, he would reply: “It’s more serious to 
kill a man than a mouse; therefore the lives of men are more important 
than those of mice; therefore men are more important than mice”. 
Perhaps we might reply, “Only to men, and only to some of them at 
that”. But Anselm can still come back: “Mice can’t judge; men can. 
Those who can judge must judge”. The case is not demonstrable, but 
that the notion of importance means something seems prima facie 
possible. Of course, even if we accept it, we have to determine what 
is in fact more important than what, and how we make such a judgment. 
But it is not inconceivable that Anselm thought (with some justice) 
that he and the Fool might agree on this. But in any case, in chapter 2 
the sense of “greater” is not spelled out; it is assumed that the Fool 
will accept it in some sense. Chapter t; gives us a better idea of what 
this sense might be, as we shall see later. 

Even more notorious than Anselm’s general use of “greater” and 
“less” has been a particular application of it; but it is an application 
which tells us something of the general concept in its broadest form. 
In chapter 2 of the Proslogion it is suggested — and assumed to be 
true — that if any object which can be thought of actually exists, its 
existence makes it “greater”, that is, that an existent x is greater than a 
conceptual x. In order to understand Anselm’s position here we must 
return to his general concept of greatness. He argues in chapter 3 
of the Proslogion that a creator is greater than his creature without 
giving us the reason for what he assumes to be an obvious fact. But 
at least part of the reason is obvious: a creator can do things which a 
creature cannot. The sense of “greater” is certainly “greater in power” — 
which includes the notion of more wide-ranging in power. This notion 
is in the pure Neoplatonic tradition. Furthermore a creator, if he 
exists, does not need a creator; a creature does. Another way of under¬ 
standing “greatness” becomes apparent. In general “greater” things can 
do what lesser things cannot — and for Anselm that is all he needs to 
satisfy himself that an existent x is greater than a merely conceptual 
(and therefore non-existent) x. Thus an existent God might create; 
a concept of God cannot. Furthermore Anselm seems to be arguing 
that there is a difference between a concept of something (which might 
exist) and a concept of something which does exist and cannot not exist. 
For what might exist, might not exist, and if it does not exist, it has no 
power. Thus in general what cannot not exist must, if it exists, be more 
powerful and “greater” than what exists at times. But it is important 
to notice that his position is only even arguable if the object than which 



nothing greater can be thought is of such a kind as not to be able not 
to exist. We shall return to problems about this later. 

Let us return to the argument in chapter 2 with Anselm’s (and the 
Fool’s) assumptions about “greatness” a little clearer. The Fool, we recall, 
is in the position of having to admit that the concept “that than which 
nothing greater can be thought” is intelligible. Even the Fool, argues 
Anselm, must admit that this thing, than which nothing greater can 
be thought, exists in the mind. Then comes the crunch. Let us call 
that than which nothing greater can be thought x. If, as is assumed, 
existence in reality is greater than existence in the mind, then x, 
which by definition is the greatest thing that can be thought, must be 
an existent, since existents are greater objects of thought than non- 
existents. So that than which nothing greater can be thought exists. 
Yet when that is said, what has Anselm shown? Only that whatever is 
in fact the greatest object of thought must be an actual existent. Hence 
God exists in the sense that whatever is the greatest object of thought 
exists and may be called God. Anselm has not proved, nor is there 
any evidence that he has so far attempted to prove, that any particular 
kind of God exists; only that God is the name we give to the greatest 
possible existent. In his reply to Anselm Gaunilo says that Anselm’s 
“proof” depends on the notion of something “greater than all else”. 
Anselm rightly rejects this as his starting-point. His starting-point in 
chapter 2 of the Proslogion is the concept of that than which nothing 
greater can be thought. The concept “that which is greater than every¬ 
thing else” is derived from that starting-point in chapter 2. For the Fool 
could well say that he did not immediately understand the notion of 
some particular existent greater than everything else, where he would 
not be able — according to Anselm — to claim that he could not 
understand the notion of that than which nothing greater can be thought. 

At the beginning of chapter 3, therefore, we are in the position of 
being aware that that than which nothing greater can be thought (which 
is called “God”) exists. We then turn to further deductions about it. 
As Stolz points out, 1 the first word of the new chapter is quod , and it 
refers to that than which nothing greater can be thought. This thing, 
which we know from chapter 2 exists, is now to be specified further — 
or so we should expect. In fact Anselm now returns to the question 
of the mode of existence and the Neoplatonic schema. It exists, he says, 
in such a way that it cannot even be thought not to exist. At first the 


1 Stolz, Zur Theologie , trans., p. 203. 



kind of existence proposed looks peculiar. How could it make any 
difference to the existence of any existent (“real” or other) whether 
any one thought it existed or not. Anselm is certainly not thinking here 
of objects held in existence as God's thoughts; he means that human 
beings, when they use the phrase “that than which nothing greater can 
be thought” cannot (logically) think of such a thing as non-existent. 
It has sometimes been supposed that Anselm is using some ontological 
concept of necessary being at this point, but that assumption seems 
unnecessary. The matter is simpler. It makes no sense to talk of imagining 
the non-existence of the greatest possible object of thought, if, as we 
have seen, that object must in fact exist, for if we are thinking of x as a 
non-existent, we are not thinking of the greatest possible object of 
thought. Hence when Anselm concludes this section of chapter 3 of the 
Proslogion by saying that that than which a greater cannot be thought 
exists so truly (sic vere est ) that it cannot even be thought not to exist, 
he seems to mean that, since it is the greatest possible object of thought, 
it must always exist (logical necessity). Hence just as “God exists” is 
analytically true, if we accept “God” as an intelligible concept, so that 
than which nothing greater can be thought exists (at all times) in the 
same way. 

But what has Anselm proved here? It might be argued that he has 
shown that that than which nothing greater can be thought is eternal in 
the sense that it (i.e. one particular thing) lasts for ever. But this does 
not seem to be the case. What Anselm has proved is that there is (must 
always be) an object, than which nothing greater can be thought. 
What this object is, or indeed whether there is (over the whole of 
time) more than one such object has not been made clear. In other 
words while in chapter 2 of the Proslogion Anselm has argued that 
we use the word “God” ( = that than which nothing greater can be 
thought) of an actual existent, the first part of 3 would suggest only 
that we cannot meaningfully use it in any other way. 

Let us look at some of the consequences of this. Suppose we take 
the proposition, “That than which nothing greater can be thought 
is money qua money.” Anselm would be arguing that this statement 
could be true if there are actual sums of money in existence. Obviously 
there would not have to be any particular coins and bills, but there 
would have to be coins and bills. Thus if that than which nothing greater 
can be thought is money, it would not follow even that there is one 
God (i.e., money), but only that there is one kind of God. And if, 
as Anselm believes, that than which nothing greater can be thought 



is everlasting, all we have proved is that there is always something of 
that particular kind. Hence what Anselm has done is show that we use 
the word “God” for some thing or things which actually exist and of 
which one (not necessarily the same or the only one) will always exist. 
The question we would like to answer is, “Does Anselm think he has 
proved more than this?” 

In the middle of chapter 3 Anselm starts on a completely new tack. 
He identifies this God which exists and which will always exist. And 
the identification is arbitrary. That than which nothing greater can be 
thought is now identified not just with an existent, named for short 
“God”, but with the God of the Christians: “And you, Lord our God, 
are this”, that is, you are a being than which nothing greater can be 
thought. This seems to be the crux of the matter, for Anselm’s assertion 
is an appeal to faith which, if he were trying to prove the existence of 
the Christian God would be an obvious begging of the question. 
Clearly the Christian God would only be that than which nothing 
greater can be thought if he exists. But what if — a solution groped for 
by Stolz — Anselm is not trying to prove the existence of the Christian 
God, but to show what kind of a being he must be. If he exists, Anselm 
would then be saying, he must be such that he cannot be thought about 
as not existing, for such thought would not be about him. Hence he 
would be eternal and unchanging. Therefore (ergo), Anselm is able to 
say, since he does exist, he must exist “so truly” that he cannot even 
be thought not to exist. Thus from an assumption of God’s existence 
Anselm would have argued to a concept of his superior existence (vere 
esse ). 

This solution would save Anselm from a gross petitio principii , but 
where does it leave us as regards the Fool’s original claim non est deus ? 
On perfectly safe ground. For Anselm has already made the Fool admit 
that the word deus has some referent; the question remained as to what 
that referent is. Thus Anselm has already indicated to the Fool that it is 
absurd to say non est deus , and when the Fool has been compelled to 
admit that there is a deus of some kind, he is offered a candidate, the 
Christian God. And in the next few chapters of the Proslogion we learn 
more about what this Christian God is; and we base our developing 
understanding on the fact that he is a superior kind of being (vere est) — 
which he has been proved to be necessarily if he exists. What then are 
his characteristics ? 

In the second part of chapter 3 Anselm mentions two basic charac¬ 
teristics of the Christian God: he is a creator and we are his creation; 



everything else than the Christian God can be thought of as non-existent, 
that is, everything else can be recognized as free from any logical 
necessity of continuing existence. So what has happened is that Anselm 
points out that the Christian God, as traditionally understood, satisfies 
the requirements of something than which nothing greater can be thought. 
There is no need to assume that Anselm thinks any of this means that 
he has proved the existence of the Christian God. What he has shown 
is that it makes sense to think of the Christian God in the way he has 
traditionally been thought of. 

We have argued that Anselm’s direct answer to the Fool is limited. 
He contents himself with claiming that the word “God” is a meaningful 
and useful word. In chapter 4 this becomes clearer still. There are two 
ways in which one can say “God does not exist”. If we take the word 
“God” as a logical subject (without understanding what it means), 
clearly we can deny existence to God. Our statement is, however, 
both grammatically sound and logically trivial. If we think of Anselm’s 
content of the word “God” (i.e. that than which nothing greater can 
be thought), then it becomes absurd to say God does not exist. If 
the Fool were to do this, it would be because he was a fool (cf. the 
end of chapter 3, stultus et insipiens ). 

In chapter g Anselm begins further meditations on the traditional 
concept of the Christian God, showing thereby that his attributes could 
correspond with those of that than which nothing greater can be 
thought. And what, we might wonder, is the effect of this? It is to 
demonstrate that the traditional concept of the Christian God is not out 
of keeping with what can be understood rationally. Thus Anselm is 
not proving his existence, but arguing that his existence makes sense. 
First he reverts to the question of God as creator, and emphasizes 
that he only exists through himself ( solum existens per se ipsum ). Then we 
hear that he must not lack for the highest good, since he is the source 
of good, and then that he must be just, truthful, happy and “whatever 
it is better to be than not to be”. 

The catalogue of excellences continues with a most interesting discus¬ 
sion of omnipotence in chapter 7. Here again Anselm is concerned to 
show that when we attribute omnipotence to God, we are not attributing 
anything paradoxical. God, it is admitted, cannot do all things in the 
sense that he cannot tell lies or undo the past. The ability to do these 
things, Anselm oddly argues, is not power but impotence ( non est 
potentia , sed impotentia). If a man tells lies, it is because perversity 
controls him; he does not control himself. Whatever the logical value 



of the argument which Anselm thus produces, it is clear that his 
intent is to show that when we say that God is omnipotent, we are not 
“explaining” God, but saying something rational and intelligible about 
him. Other chapters of the Proslogion have the same intent. In chapter 8 
it is argued that God’s mercy is compatible with his “impassivity”, 
and in chapter 9 that it is not irrational to argue that it is just for 
God to spare the unjust. It seems that the pattern for these chapters of 
the Proslogion is thus set by chapters 2 and 3. 

In brief then it appears that the Proslogion , as originally conceived by 
Anselm, had at least five tasks to achieve. They are listed in order of 
increasing importance: 

1. To show that the word “God” has a specific reference. 

2. To show that the word “God” can only refer to something which 
exists. 

3. To argue that “God” must refer to a “real” being in the Neoplatonic 
sense of the word. 

4. To show that “God” can intelligibly be taken to refer to the traditional 
God of Christianity. 

£. To argue that the traditional God of Christianity, though beyond 
human understanding, does not confront us with any intolerable 
paradoxes. 

The last point helps us to understand the phrase jides quaerens intellectum. 

Toronto 
University College 
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Magister Willelmus, Regulae de mediis syllabis 


edited from MS. Paris, B.N. lat. 14744 


WILTON DESMENSE 

T he MS. Paris, B.N. lat. 14744 1 , antea Ponds Saint-Victor 17 2 3 4 * , 
antea Bibliotheque de Saint-Victor JJJ 2^, is the only one known 
to contain on ff. 2$6 v -2£9 r , under the name of “Magister 
Willelmus”, a grammatical treatise consisting of a great number of rules 
with respect to the quantity of the middle syllable. After the descrip¬ 
tions by Grandrue and Delisle of the MS., this treatise has been examined 
successively by Ch. Thurot*, who quotes many examples from it, 
by M. Manitius* and by Ch. Samaran 6 7 . Professor Samaran agrees with 
Thurot and Manitius that the author may be the same as the French or 
Provencal “Magister Willelmus” who wrote 3 grammatical treatises, 
in his edition?, Samaran called them De declinatione , De regimine , Ars 
dictaminis. They are transmitted in the MS. Paris, B.N. lat. 16671 8 9 , 
antea Fonds de la Sorbonne 1^699, Xlllth century, probably the be¬ 
ginning, and the first to call attention to them was V. Le Clerc 10 . 

The description of the MS. 14744 in the Inventaire by Delisle is, as 
always, very concise: 

14744 Papie elementarium.- Summa grammatice (228).- Regule 
magistri Guillermi de mediis sillabis (2^6 V ).- XIIIs. 


1 L. Delisle, Inventaire des manuscrits ..., BEC 30, Paris, 1869, p. 46. 

2 H. Omont, Concordances des numeros anciens et des numeros actuels des manuscrits latins de la Bibliotheque 
nationale. .., Paris, 1903, p. 100. 

3 Shelf-mark given in the catalogue of the library by Claude de Grandrue, A.D. 1513, transmitted 
in the MS. Paris, B.N. lat. 14767, f. 216. 

4 Ch. Thurot, Extraits de divers manuscrits latins pour servir a Thistoire des doctrines grammaticales au 
moyen age y Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque imperiale, XXII, Paris, 1869, repr. 
Franckfort, 1964 (here referred to as Thurot ), p. 43, et passim. 

s M. Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters y III, Munich, 1931, pp. 193-4 (here 
referred to as Manitius). 

6 P. 163 of the article quoted in the following note. 

7 Ch. Samaran, Une Summa grammaticalis du Xlll e sitcle y avcc gloses proven<;ales y in: Archivum latinitatis 
medii Aevi y Bulletin du Cange, XXXI, 1961, pp. 157-221. 

8 L. Delisle, Inventaire des manuscrits ..., BEC 31, Paris, 1871, p. 1^7-8. 

9 H. Omont, Concordances ..., p. 123. 

10 llistoire litteraire de la France , XXII, 1852, pp. 26-7. 



Grandrue had been more explicit and mentioned the grammatical 
verses on the last page: 

Liber papie de grammatica Cuius B. 19. E. / gi. d.c. 38 

J. 178. O. 132. V. 213. Z. 226. Item quedam / 1098 

summa grammatice de octo partibus orationis. 228./ 

Item regule de mediis sillabis. 2^7. Item / metra JJJ. 2. 

de quibusdam dictionibus. 2^9. 

Working on a partial reproduction of the MS., I am able to supplement 
the following information which has been extended with data collected 
by Drs. C. H. Kneepkens, who personally inspected the manuscript. 
MS. lat. 14744: 

Cover : leather back, on which in gold papie / glossarium / bnf, 
and covers of cardboard; on the backside of the superior leaf 
LATIN 14,744- 

Fly-leaves: paper, 2 at the beginning and 2 at the back. 

Folia: vellum, 2^9 ff., 34 x 22 j cm. 

Appearance oj thejj.: prickings; capitals alternately in blue and red; 
text in 2 columns, written in a very legible gothic minuscle 1 , 
with many abbreviations. F. i r : s. victor 17. F. i v : Tu quicum- 
que studebis in hoc libro prospice ut leniter atque dulciter tractes 
folia./ ut cavere possis rupturam propter ipsorum tenuitatem et 
imitabis doctrinam Jhu xpi: / qui cum modeste apperuisset librum 
Ysaie 2 et attente legisset tandem reverenter complicuit ac ministro 
reddidit 3 . 

J. JJ. Que secuntur hie habentur scilicet 
.2. (next comes the note of Grandrue, written in the same 
handwriting.) 

F. 2 r : in marg. sup.: d.c. 38. 33 , in marg. inf.: iste liber est sancti 

VICTORIS ACQUISITUS EX BONIS QUORUNDAM AMICORUM. ET / ME- 
DIANTIBUS LABORIBUS QUORUNDAM RELIGIOSORUM EIUSDEM LOCI. / 
AFFECTUOSE ROGANTIUM UT NON ALIENETUR A CONVENTU. F. 2 V : 

in marg. inf.: ihs maria s. victor, s. Augustinus. F. 227 rt> : 
Expl. papiae: per infinita secula amen, 
ergo mente pia pro me rogitate papia. 
explicit iste liber, sit scriptor crimine liber. 


1 Littera textualis currens (cf. B. Bischoff, G. I. Lieftinck, G. Battelli, Nomenclature des ecriturcs 
livresques du IX e au XVI e siecle, pp. 1 7, l8 y _fig. 16). 

2 Luc. 4, 17 sqq. 

3 L. Delisle, Le cabinet des manuscrits ... II, Paris, 1874 (repr. Amsterdam, 1969), p. 227, with some 
small misreadings. 
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Kubr.: EXPLICUIT QUI ILLUMINAVIT SIT ADEO ILLUMINATUS. ISTE 
LIBER ACQUISITUS EST ECCLESIE SANCTI VICTORIS / PARISIENSIS EX 
BONIS QUORUNDAM AMICORUM / AC ECIAM MEDIANTIBUS LABORIBUS 
QUORUNDAM / RELIGIOSORUM PREDICTE ECCLESIE. QUORUM NO¬ 
MINA SCRIPT A I SINT IN LIBRO VITE. NOS IPSIUS ACQUISITORES 
ROGAMUS INQUANTUM / POSSIMUS SUCCESSORES. UT NON EFFERATUR 

seu alienetur. a. conventu. amen. F. 227 v : blank. F. 2$9 V : 

Ruhr.: ISTE LIBER EST SANCTI VICTORIS PARISIENSIS QUICUMQUE EUM 
FURATUS FUERIT VEL CELAVERIT VEL TITULUM ISTUM DELEVERIT. 
ANATHEMA SIT. AMEN. 1 

Contents: ff. 2-2 2 y T Elementalium Papiae 2 3 * * . 

ff. 2 2 8 r -2£6 v Grammatica Papiae*. 

ff. 2^6 v -2^9 r Regulae de mediis syllabis. 

f. 2£9 r - v Metra de quibusdam dictionibus*. 

Magister Willelmus’ treatise has not come down to us in its original 
form. Someone ( quidam ) wrote an introduction ( praefatio ) to it, and 
added some glosses. The anonymous author of the preface may have 
known Willelmus personally. He calls him one of the most prominent 
authorities in grammar, a conclusion that could not be drawn merely 
from the lecture of the Regulae. He mentions a “G. Cenomannensis 
episcopus”, to whom is ascribed the verse that contains a word of 13 syl¬ 
lables: “Fulgethonorificabilitudinitatibushoc vas”s, which will be quoted 
by Shakespeare in Love’s Labour Lost, Act V, Scene I. That bishop of 
Le Mans would give us a date for the preface and for the Regulae , if 
identified. One thinks of Gui(do) of Etampes 6 , disciple of Hildebert de 
Lavardin. He succeeded his master as head of the cathedral school at 
Le Mans, perhaps already in 1097, and as bishop of Le Mans in 1125. 
In his preface, the quidam , who seems to be himself a schoolmaster 

1 Cf. Delisle, loc. cit. 

2 G. Goetz, De glossiariorum latinorum origine et fatis , Lipsiae et Berolini, 1923 (repr. Amsterdam, 
196s), pp. 172-3. 

3 Thurot , p. 45. 

H. Hagen, Anecdota Helvetica , in: Keil, Grammatici Latini y VIII, p. CLXXIX (quoting incipits and 
explicits). Goetz, loc. cit. 

* Incipit : Est pila pes pontis pila ludus pila tabema (cf. H. Walther, Proverbia sententiaeque latinitatis 
medii aevi , Lateinische Sprichworter und Sentenzen des Mittelalters in alphabetischer Anordnung y Gottingen, 
1963-1969, no. 5805). Explicit: Forfice fila pilos cape forpice forcipe ferrum. 

3 Cf. Joannes Balbus, Catholicon y Mainz, 1460 (repr. Westmead, 1971) (here referred to as Balbus) y 
s.v. honorifico, and Osbem of Gloucester in Mediaeval and Renaissance studies , vol. IV, 1958, p. 279. 

6 E. Lesne, Les ecoles de la Jin du VIII e siicle a la Jin du XII e y Lille, 1940, pp. 147-151. 

P. von Moos, Hildebert von Lavardin 1056-11 33, PHS III, Stuttgart, 1965, p. i6n.; p. 199. 
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too, gives some very clear definitions to help young pupils who would 
study the Kegulae de mediis syllabis, obscure in consequence of their 
extreme brevity. The term media (syllaba) is used to indicate the 
paenultima of a word of 3 syllables or more 1 . The preface states that the 
rules governing the quantity of the mediae apply generally also to the 
primae, i.e. first syllables. No wonder, since the primae often become 
mediae by means of composition, e.g. ‘duco/traduco’. The quidam 
defines first and classifies the litterae, giving explicit laws for the possible 
combinations of letters. Follows the definition of the syllaba , and next 
that of the different accentus. The quidam declares that he intended to 
speak of the productus and the correptus y not of the gravis, circumjlexus 
or acutus. 

He declares further that in transcribing the Kegulae he did not want 
to suppress nor add anything. Nevertheless, the sentence Hoc dicit ne 
.. . 2 3 * cannot have been written by Willelmus. Most likely the sentences 
beginning with Nota quod also originate from the quidam, for they 
introduce elucidating remarks, where Magister Willelmus had left some 
obscurity. 

Let us now treat the Kegulae themselves, and first of all their author. 
His name is not mentioned in the text. The quidam of the preface only 
calls him Magister .3 The name appears only in 4 rubrics, the first of 
which, as appears from the term cuiusdam, certainly comes from a 
copyist: Incipit Prefatio cuiusdam in Kegulis Magistri Guillermi*; Incipiunt 
Kegule de mediis sillabis Magistri WillelmiS; and twice identically: 
Expliciunt Kegule Magistri Willelmi de mediis sillabis 6 . Thus the name has 
not been determined with absolute certainty nor is it possible to decide 
if the Willelmus of the above mentioned grammatical treatises ard the 
one who wrote the Kegulae are the same person. Still it is permitted to 
suppose that the author of the Kegulae like his namesake worked in 
France. As to the date the converging but vague data we have, suggest 
the 12th or 13th century. It is a pity that a reference, viz. to “Macer”, 
which might have yielded a somewhat more precise dating, does not 
permit to distinguish which Macer is meant. 

Magister Willelmus, in indicating the quantity of the penultimate 


1 Cf. BalbuSy fol. IX: Media sillaba sive penultima et maxime in trissillabis et deinceps accentu cognoscitur, 
and H. F. Reijnders, Aimericus, Ars lectoria in Vivarium IX-X (quoted as Aimer . (i), (2), (5)), Aimer. 
(l), p. 126: Hoc monstrans opere que sillaba longa brevisque y j De mediis rectum lectori pandimus usum. 

2 Infra, A ante B p. 126. 5 Infra, p. 126. 

3 Infra, p. 126. 6 Infra, p. 136. 

* Infra, p. 124. 
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syllables, presents them, as is often the case in the Middle Ages, in the 
alphabetical order of the vowels and that of their immediately following 
consonant, e.g. A ante B breviatur ut ‘ Agabus'. But as the late Stephen 
A. Hurlbut 1 has shown, one could choose between two alphabetical 
systems, dubbed by Drs. C. H. Kneepkens respectively the “vowel- 
system” and the “consonant-system”. In the one, the quantity of a 
determined vowel is treated with regard to all the possibilities of the 
immediately following consonant, before passing to the next vowel, e.g. 
A ante B ... ; A ante C ..., etc. till A ante V. In the other, the quantities 
of all five vowels are treated together, first before one consonant, and 
then before another, e.g. A, £, /, 0, U ante B; A, £, /, 0, U ante C, etc. 
till A, £, /, 0, U ante V. The “vowel-system” has been applied in the 
Doctrinale metricum of Alexander de Villa-Dei and, before that, in the 
Ars lectoria of Aimericus 2 3 4 . The consonant-system has been applied in the 
Ars lectoria of Magister Seguinus3 and by our Magister Willelmus. 

To illustrate his rules, Willelmus gives only one quotation, from 
Lisorius. And it is only with regard to single words used with different 
accentuation by different, mostly classical, authors, that their names are 
recorded, with the exception of a case of ectasis where the authority of 
Ovidius is adduced. 

In editing the Paris manuscript, designed by P in the critical apparatus, 
I followed its orthography, while resolving its abbreviations, with one 
notable exception: it was inevitable to apply to the praefatio the quidam’s 
prescriptions concerning the combinations of letters*. And, as he de¬ 
clares to have transcribed himself the Kegulae of Magister Willelmus, it 
seemed sensible to apply them here again. The glosses, presumably 
by the quidam , have been indicated by a paragraph. All corrections, 
with the exception indicated above, have been justified in the Notes. 
For making them I continuously compared Thurot and Aimericus in the 
edition of Dr. Harry F. Reijnders, who kindly permitted me to consult 
his transcription of Seguinus. 

Finally it is a pleasure to acknowledge the help and suggestions 
received from professor J. Engels, director of the Institute for Mediaeval 
Latin of the University of Utrecht, and his assistant Drs. C. H. Kneepkens 
which proved to be an important support for the editor. 


1 S. A. Hurlbut, A forerunner of Alexander de Villa-Dei , Speculum VIII, 1933, P* 2 S%i P- 262 > n « 1 • 

2 Recent edition by Dr. Harry F. Reijnders in vivarium IX-X, quoted as Aimer. (l), (2), (3). 

3 See Aimer, (i), pp. 12 1-2. An edition by Dr. Harry F. Reijnders is forthcoming. 

4 Infra, p. 12$. 
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TEXT 


[f. 2£6 vb ] Incipit PREFATio cuiusdam in Regulis Magistri Guillermi de mediis 

sillabis. 

Quoniam sapiens quidam vir et eloquens et nostris temporibus in arte 
gramatica nulli pene secundus breves quasdam regulas de mediis 
sillabis dedit et sub tanta brevitate simplicibus obscuritatem quandam, 
que filia est brevitatis, reliquit, nos eas transcribentes nichil addere vel 
detrahere volumus nec audemus. Quippe que adeo universales sunt, 
ut non solum de mediis, sed etiam de primis sillabis quendam et non 
mediocrem scientiam pretendant. Nec mirum, cum prime sillabe 
persepe fiant medie per compositionem. Verbi gratia: ‘duco, traduco/ 
traducis, reducis’. Que prima est in ‘duco’, media est in ‘traduco’, 
et sic in similibus. ‘Duco’ vero quandoque prime est, quandoque tercie 
coniugationis. Et in tercia producitur, ut ‘educo/(-iset in prima 
corripitur, ut ‘educo/-as’. Similiter ‘traducis’ et ‘reducis’, cum verba 
sunt, producuntur; cum vero sunt nomina, corripiuntur. Sunt enim 
nomina ‘tradux/traducis, redux/reducis’. Et tarn de his quam de aliis 
per regulam et per accentum cuiusque sillabe et pene omnium dat 
differentiam. 

Nos igitur de littera et sillaba, priusquam de Regulis vel agamus vel 
transcribamus, pauca dicamus. Littera est vox individua nichil signi- 
ficans, ut A, B. Litterarum autem alie sunt vocales, alie consonantes, 
id est “simul sonantes”. Nam sine eis vocem non habent, licet sonum 
habeant. Vocales sunt quinque: A, E, I, O, U, et hoc ordine quo eas 
posui, sunt in alphabeto posite. Nam A, tarn apud nos quam apud 
Hebreos et 1 2 [ 2 ^7 ra ] Grecos, prima alphabeti littera est. Inde alpha 
ponitur pro principio, et co 3 pro fine vel pro ultimo, sicut scrip turn est: 
r Ego sum alpha et < 0 , primus et novissimus 1 a . Vocales dicuntur, quia per 
se vocem faciunt, singule per se vel cum aliis coniuncte; quod non 
faciunt alie que consonantes dicuntur. Consonantium alie sunt semivocales 
tantum, alie semivocales et liquide, alie mute. Semivocales sunt he: 
L, M, N, R, S, X et F, ut quidam volunt. Et ideo semivocales dicuntur et 
sunt, quia a vocalB incipiunt (et in se desinunt), id est ab e, que vocalis 
est, ut el, eM , eN, eft, eS, eX, efs. Sole ita debent nominari et proferri, 
etiam sine prescripta e. Ex hiis sunt liquide: L, M, N, R. Et dicuntur 

1 -is addidi. 

2 et et P. 

3 O P. 


12+ 


4 vocalibus P. 

5 L, M, N, R, S, X, F P. 
a Apoc. 1,8; 21,6; 22,12. 



liquide , quia quandoque liquescunt in metro. Mute sunt he: B, C, D, G, 
K, P, Q, T. Et ideo iste mute dicuntur, quia a se ipsis incipiunt et in 
aliqua vocalium desinunt, ut Be, Ce, De, Ge, Pe, Te. Q et K in u et in a 
desinunt. H non est littera, sed aspirationis nota. X duplex consonans 
est, quia pro duabus litteris respondet, id est C et S; et semper com- 
positionem facit et longam sillabam precedentem in eadem dictione. S 
vero est semivocalis et liquida, quia sepe, non semper, in metro li- 
quescit, id est deficit, id est non sonat, quasi ibi non sit. Ut ibi in fine 
versus Oratii: r premia scribe 1 a : versus hie falsus esset, nisi S omnino 
liquesceret, quasi diceretur r premia cribe 1 : A, que ante illam est 
brevis, longa esset si S suam vim optineret. 

Littere accidunt tria: nomen, figura, potestas. Nomen accidit ei ut 
vocetur A vel B. Figura ut sit triangula ut (A) 1 , vel rotonda ut O, vel 
alterius figure. Potestas vero accidit littere ut sit 2 3 vocalis vel semivocalis 
vel muta: hoc est ut una sonet levius alia, alia mollius, alia durius altera; 
vel ut una in aliam transeat. Nec omnes 3 possunt scribi ante omnes, sed 
alie ante alias, ut M ante P vel B vel alterum M. Ante Q vel D vel T 
debet scribi N, non M. Et hoc pene to turn ad sonum et ad modum pronun- 
tiandi pertinet. 

Nunc de sillaba pauca dicamus. Sillaba est litterarum comprehensio 
sub uno spiritu et uno accentu prolata. Comprehenduntur aliquando 
due sole littere in una sillaba, ut ‘do’. Vel tribus constat ut ‘ars’; vel 
quattuor ut ‘mons’; vel quinque ut ‘stris’ (et si per X scribatur, C et S 
equipollet); vel sex litteris constat, ut ‘stirps’; et ultra non produ- 
[ 2 £ 7 rb ]cit. Sillaba igitur est comprehensio litterarum, sicut in exemplis 
ostensum est, aut duarum, aut trium, aut plurium. Quod dicit “sub 
uno spiritu”, hoc dicere vult sub uno lingue impulsu. Et quod addit 
“sub uno accentu”, brevem vel longam morulam no tat, qua tenetur ilia 
sillaba dum profertur. Nam brevis sillaba minorem habet tenorem et 
longa maiorem. 

Duo sunt soli accentus, correptus et productus, in quibus et per quos 
omnis sillaba moderatur et ponderatur. Productus accentus est, quotiens 
pronuntiamus medias sillabas cum aliqua mora vocis, ut ‘fortuna, natural 
Correptus accentus est, quociens medias sillabas sine aliqua mora 
vocis exprimimus, ut ‘menala, tabula’. Accentus dicitur correptus , id 
est “simul raptus”, vel corripitur , hoc est “cito cum aliis sillabis rapitur”: 
nulla mora fit nec retinetur, ut patet in exemplis ‘menala, tabula*. 


1 A addidi. 

2 si P. 

3 dm (dicimus ?) P. 


• Hor. Sat. I,£, 3^. 



Vroductus autem accentus dicitur quasi “procul ductus” et cum aliqua 
mora suspensus et acute prolatus, ut ‘fortuna, natura’. Hie tenetur 
paululum U medie sillabe et in proferendo acuitur. Et dicitur accentus 
quasi “accantus”, quia una sillaba accantatur ad aliam. Et est notandum 
et diligenter memorie commendandum, quod cum omnis sillaba suum 
proprium habeat accentum, omnis tamen dictio, quotaruncunque 1 sit 
sillabarum, sub uno profertur accentu; non tamen sub uno spiritu, quod 
est sillabe, non dictionis. Et hoc similiter nota, id est caute prospice, 
quod ille accentus sub quo dictio queque profertur, aut in penultima 
aut in antepenultima sillaba fiet, etiam si ilia dictio tarn longa ut nu- 
merum tredecim sillabarum implere possit. Verbi gratia: r fulget honori- 
ficabilitudinitatibus hoc vas 1a . Hunc versum, ut aiunt, G. Cenoman- 
nensis episcopus composuit de aliquo 2 * 4 5 vase argenteo; et in antepenultima 
huius dictionis est accentus. r Et in amaritudinibus moratur occulus 
meus lb in -di- antepenultimaa fit accentus. Et licet hec sillaba -di- sit 
brevis, tamen est accentus productus, quod est mirum. Sed planus lector, 
ut Magister dicit in hiis Regulis, c quandoque producit quod metricus 
corripit. 

De correpto et producto accentu pro tempore aliqua dixi. De gravi 
vero, vel circumflexo, vel acuto accentu, quo cuncte monosillabe 
dictiones proferuntur, nichil dicere proposui. Ille enim solum solis 
monosillabis servit, ut ‘me [25^7 va ], te, se, pre, de, e’ et ‘ars’ et ‘pars’ 
et ‘nos’ et ‘vos\ Propria autem nomina (hebrea)* personarum sive 
locorum solent hoc accentu proferri, ut ‘Abraham, Ysaac, Iacob, 
Symon, Sanson, Segor, Babylon’ en ‘Hermon’, preter ‘Iuda\ Tractatus 5 
ergo: 


Incipiunt regule de mediis sillabis Magistri Willelmi. 

A ante B breviatur, ut ‘Agabus 6 , cacabus, Arabs/Arabis’, preter ‘oc- 
tabas’ et obliquos prime declinationis, ut ‘animabus, famulabus’, et 
preter verba ut ‘amabam, iocundabam’, quod simplex est. 

— Hoc dicit ne putetur esse compositum a ‘do/das\ Nam a 
‘do/das’ corripiuntur ‘dabam’ et ‘dabo’ cum compositis suis per 

1 quotarunque P. * Vide supra, p. 121. 

2 quo P. b Job 17,2. 

2 penultima P. c Vide infra, A ante C p. 127. 

4 hebrea addidi. 

5 tracturus P. 

6 abacus coni. Manitius (///), p. 194, sed cf. Thurot , p. 428. 



‘circum, venum, pessum’. Nota quod obliquos vocat Priscianus 
omnes casus preter solum nominativum, qui vocatur rectus . — 
Regula de E. 

E ante B breviatur, ut ‘Erebus’, id est “Infernus”, ‘Deifebus’, preter 
‘Corebus, ephebus’, id est “iuvenis”, et preter obliquos nominis quinte 
declinationis, ut ‘rebus, diebus’, et preter obliqua verborum, ut ‘do- 
cebam, herebo’. 

— Nota: obliqua verborum dicuntur omnia tempora verbi preter 
presens indicativi, quia hoc est verbo tempus, quod est nomini 
casus. — 

I ante B breviatur, ut ‘celebs/celibis, calibs/calibis, prostibulum, 
vestibulum’, preter ‘scribo, libo’ et preter obliqua verborum, ut ‘par- 
tibor, metibor, 1 ibo’ cum compositis suis; sed composita ex ‘habeo’ 
corripiuntur, ut ‘adhibeo, perhibeo, adhibet, perhibet’. 

O ante B breviatur preter ‘october’, brevis regula satis, et preter 
‘ambobus’ et ‘duobus’. 

U ante B breviatur preter ‘saluber’ et ‘nubes’ et ‘pubes’ et ‘bubus’ 
vel ‘bobus’ et ‘nubilis’ cum compositis eorum, ut ‘renubo, impubes, 
innubilis’. Sed ‘innuba, pronuba’ corripitur. ‘Conubium’ commune est. 

Alia regula repetit easdem vocales per ante C. 

A ante C breviatur, ut ‘stomacus, Syriacus, simacus 8 *, abacus, Itacus*, 
preter ‘opacus, toraca, cloaca, meraca’ b et preter obliquos tercie 
declinationis, ut ‘nugax/nugacis, Aiax/Aiacis’, et preter nomina locorum 
et urbium, ut ‘Floriacum, Pontiniacum’. A ‘facio/facis’ metricus 
corripit, planus lector 0 producit, ut ‘calefacit, patefacit’. ‘Calefac, 
Sidrac, iliac, istac’ producitur d . 

E ante C breviatur, ut ‘seminecis, reseco, Seneca’, preter ‘feci, 
ieci, theca, fex/fecis, vervecis’. 

I ante C breviatur preter ‘amicus, apricus, Mirice, umbilicus, cer¬ 
vical, pericula, convicia, natalicium, commendaticius, adventicius, 
empticius, mendicus, tibicen, pudicus, redimicula, posticium, lectica, 
[ 2 £7 vb ] rubrica, mirica, formica, lorica, Caicus, Cambices e , vesica, 
urtica, trilicem, inimicus, Nasica’; ‘extricans, inspicat’ et que compo- 

1 metimor P. 

a Thurot t, p. 43^; vide Balbus s.v. simachus: “compugnans”. 
b Thurott , p. 431 ; vide Balbus: “ornamentum mulierum”. 
c Vide supra, p. 126. 
d Cf. Aimer, (i), p. 127 (in fine). 

• Thurotf, p. 428, sed vide Balbus s.v. Cambises. 
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nuntur ab istis; et preter obliquos femininorum in -ix, ut ‘obstetrix/ 
obstetricis, meretrix/meretricis, cornix/cornicis, radix/radicis’ et que 
derivantur ab eis. Excipiuntur ab his femininis ‘salix/salicis, filix/filicis, 
forms/fornicis’. Similiter producuntur obliqui communis generis in 
-ix, ut ‘felix/felicis, fenicis, trilicis’. Excipitur ex communibus ‘Silices’, 
nomen gentile. Similiter masculina in -ix corripiunt obliquos ut ‘calix/ 
calicis’. Similiter propria nomina virorum in -icus producuntur, ut 
‘Henricus, Ludovicus’. Appellativa cetera omnia corripiuntur, ut 
‘pedica, pertica, tubicen 1 , mantica, hosticus, civicus\ Similiter in -ex 
finita omnia corripiunt obliquos, ut ‘apex/apicis, silex/silicis, index/ 
indicis’. 

O ante C breviatur preter ‘suffoco, Baiocas’ et preter obliquos nominis 
tercie declinationis, ut ‘celox/celocis’ id est “navis”, et ‘velox/velocis’, 
excepto ‘Capadoces’, quia gentilia nomina per -es omnia corripiuntur. 

U ante C breviatur, ut ‘duco/ducas, Teucros’ et ‘volucres’ et 
‘Pentateucum’ si diptongum disiungas, preter ‘ducis, traducis, reducis’, 
cum sunt verba, non nomina, et ‘duco/-cis’ cum suis compositis a . 

— Nota: diptongus est pars composita ex ‘dia’ quod est “duo”, 
et ‘tongom’ quod est “sonus”, quia duas vocales una queque dip¬ 
tongus comprehendit, que una queque per se vocem facit. Sunt enim 
quattuor diptongi: AU, EU, AE, OE; et semper producunt silla- 
bam in qua est una ex his diptongis; ideo superius dixit “si dipton¬ 
gum disiungas”. — 

A ante D breviatur, ut ‘ebdomada, Palladis', preter ‘cicada, eadem’ 
quando est ablativus 2 , et verba omnia preter ‘degradat, commadet*. 

E ante D producitur, ut ‘comedo’ nomen ( < comedo/-donis , , id est 
“commessor”), preter ‘Macedo, comedo , verbum, et a ‘pede’ compo¬ 
sita et ‘edit, dedit, exedra, cathedra, Andromeda’. 

I ante D breviatur, ut ‘preissida b , Numidas’, preter nomina trissillaba 
in - ides , ut ‘Atrides’, et preter nomina tercie declinationis in -ido, ut 
‘cupido’; et a ‘cedo/cecidi’ cum compositis suis, ut ‘occido, incido’, et 
a ‘ledo’ composita, ut ‘allido*, illido’; ‘vidi, rides, fido’ cum compositis, 


1 tibicen ?. 

2 ablativum P, sed cj. infinitivum infra p. 133• 

3 itumida, P. Thurotf , p. 431 • sed vide Aimer. (3), p . 144 ( ,n fi ne )• 

♦ alledo P. 

* Vide supra, p. 124. 
b Thurotf, p. 433. 
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ut ‘arridet, infidus, revidit 1 ’; ‘fastidio, Davidis, ibidem, Crenidis*, 
trucido, eidem* id est in masculino. 

O ante D producitur preter ‘tripodis, modus, commodo/-das , et 
‘quomodo’. [2^8 ra ] 

U ante D producitur, ut ‘imprudens’, preter ‘pecudis, tutudi, 
impudens, erudit’. 

Brevis regula: ante F nulla vocalis producitur; ante Z nulla vocalis 
corripitur. 

A ante G breviatur preter 2 ‘presagus, Ariopagus, suffragor* et nomina in 
-ago, ut ‘ymago’, et nomina tercie declinationis ut ‘Astianages*’. 

E ante G breviatur preter ‘collega, Cetegus, egi, legi, legas, fregi’ 
et ab his composita. 

I ante G breviatur, ut ‘porrigo/-gis’, preter nomina in Ago ut ‘tentigo, 
prurigo, caligo’, et preter hec verba: ‘caligo, castigo, instigo, fatigo, 
confligo, configo’, et preter ‘auriga, quadriga, vectigal^. 

O ante G breviatur, ut ‘dyalogus’, preter ‘ysagoga, pedagogus, syna- 
goga’ et preter ilia, que habent duo G, nisi ‘eggloga’. 

U ante G producitur preter ‘pupugi, leugam, iugum, coniugis, 
fugo/-gas, fugio’; sed ‘fugi’ in preterito producitur. 

A ante L breviatur, ut et ‘Ispalis* et cetera primitiva, nam derivativa 
producuntur, ut ‘animalis’. Propria nomina corripiunt obliquos ut 
‘Anibal/Anibalis’. ‘Alo/alis' corripitur, ‘alo/alas’ producitur. 

E ante L producitur preter ‘sepelis, angelus, Tescelus, Figelus b , 
pericelis’s. 

I ante L breviatur in nominibus a verbis venientibus, ut ‘fusilis, 
ductilis, textilis, sculptilis, utilis, sectilis 6 , parilis?, altilis\ Sed que a 
nominibus veniunt vel sunt solum neutra, producuntur, ut ‘infantilis, 
monachilis, quintilis, sextilis, herilis, fabrilis, febrilis, aprilis’ ab 

1 revidet P. 

2 preter preter P. 

3 Astiages P, item Thurot , p. 428 ; sed vide Aimer. (2), p. 93. 

4 vetigal P. 

5 pericelus Thurotf, p. 433; vide Balbus s.v. perichelis. 

6 sextilis P. 

7 paralis P. 


■ Thurotl , p. 429, sed vide Aimer. (3), p. 146: “nomen nimphe”. 
b Thurott , p. 430, sed vide Aimer. (3), p. 131 inter nomina propria. 
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‘aprico’, ‘brachile, cubile, monile’. Cetera corripias preter ‘nasilum a , 
asilum’. 

O ante L breviatur preter ‘consolor, prestolor, Pactolus, Timolus, 
Capitolium’. 

U ante L breviatur preter nomina tercie declinationis: ‘tribulis, 
edulis, torcular, pedulis’. Sed tercia declinatio corripit ‘specular’ solum; 
contra Lisorius: r Ipsa specular habens confert cristallina secum lb . 
Et eadem corripit obliquos eorum quorum nominativi non producunt 
penultimas, ut ‘consulis, exulis’. Cetera corripiuntur preter* Getulus, 
adulor, betulus, tribula, culula’. 

A ante M breviatur, ut ‘calamus’, preter neutra tercie declinationis, 
ut ‘dictamen’, et preter ‘clamo’ et ‘fama’ cum compositis suis, et preter 
obliqua verborum, ut ‘amamus, iocundamus’ quod simplex est. Sed 
‘damus’ a ‘do/das’ corripitur et que componuntur ab eo per hec tria: 
‘circum, pessum, venum’ c . 

E ante M producitur, ut ‘amemus, circundemus’, preter ‘ingemit, 
concremat, immemor, infremit, Triptolemus, vehemens, hyemis, here- 
mus’. 

I ante M breviatur, ut ‘legimen d , specimen, monimenta’ et nomina 
tercie declinationis, que veniunt a tercia coniugatione, ut [2^8 rb ] 
‘regimen, tegimen’. Nam a quarta coniugatione producuntur, ut ‘mu- 
nimen’, et anomalia omnia, ut ‘assimus, velimus’, et prima persona 
pluralis presentis indicativi quarte, ut ‘venimus’. Nam in preterito 
corripitur, ut ‘venimus’. Producuntur eciam ‘sublimis, opimus 1 , illimis’. 
— Hie notandum quod, si dictio erit tetrasillaba et habet omnes 
quattuor sillabas breves, I ante M vel ante aliam consonantem pro- 
duci potest in metro per figuram que dicitur hectasis e , ut ‘dederimus, 
dederitis’, preter ‘poterimus’, quod nunquam produci poterit. — 

O ante M corripitur, ut ‘athomus, edomat’, nisi sint solum neutra, 
ut ‘ydioma’, vel composita a longis, ut ‘epitomen’. 

U ante M producitur, ut ‘volumen, legumen, cacumen, bitumen, 
acumen, celeuma, toreuma, reuma, pneuma’, si coniunxeris diptongum 


1 sublimus, opimis P. 

* Thurotf , p. 432, sed vide Du Cange s.v. nasile sive nasellus. 
b Lisorius frgm. 6. 
c Cf. supra, A ante B pp. 126-7. 
d Thttrotf, p. 431, sed vide Du Cange. 

9 Vide infra, I ante T p. 136 et Thurot , pp. 430, 449, 4^0, 464, et Aimer, (j), p. i^o. 
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EU; et preter ‘columen’ et preter ‘postumum, turned et ‘automat’ et 
omnia verba in - umus , ut ‘volume’. 

A ante N breviatur si sint primitiva, ut ‘laganum, coctana 1 , Oceanus, 
tipsana’ 2 et preter nomina tercie, ut ‘Mediolanis, Garganis 3 ‘, Iordanis, 
Nicanor, Tigranes’, et preter derivativa, ut ‘Vaticanus’ quamvis a 
‘cano’ derivetur, et preter ‘manat, canus, Ianus, vanus\ ‘ Titan/Titanis’ 
producitur. ‘Hyspanis’ tamen et ‘Taranis’ breviantur*, sed cetera talia 
nulla. 

E ante N producitur preter ‘hebenus, iuvenis’ et preter propria, ut 
‘Elenus, Helena, Emenus, Emena a , Pemenes b , Ermogenes’ nisi ‘Ori- 
genes’ c ; et preter ‘venio’ nisi in (preterito)s tempore ‘veni’. Tercia 
declinatio producit obliquos omnes, ut ‘Siren/Sirenis’ preter ‘Anio/ 
Anienis’. 

I ante N producitur si sint derivativa, ut ‘morticinus, ierocontinus d , 
Prenestinus, vicinus, elefantinus, echinus, equinus, vervecinus, Reatinus, 
mediastinus, Palatinus, Libitina, catinus, emina, resina, sagina’, preter 
‘clandestine’. Sed derivativa vestium vel lapidum quidam auctores 6 
producunt; nos breviamus, ut ‘iacintinus, ametistinus’. Producimus 
tamen ‘adamantinus, cristallinus, cilicinus’. ‘Byssinus, corpassinus ,e 
breviantur. Similiter derivativa ab adverbiis breviantur nisi ‘repentinus\ 
Similiter breviantur ex ‘oleo’ et ‘fago’, ut ‘oleaginus, faginus’. Similiter 
breviantur que veniunt a brevibus per compositionem vel derivationem, 
ut ‘destinat, cominus, eminus, comminor’. Rursus breviantur ‘Mutina, 
trutina, runcina, nundine, circinus, fuscina, fiscina’. Rursus breviantur 
omnes obliqui tercie preter ‘delfin/delfinis, Trachin/Trachinis, affinis, 
confinis, Erinis’. 

O ante N producitur, ut ‘querimonia, obsonor’, preter [2^8 va ] 
‘Antigone, tigonus*, diaconus, sonus, tonus, bonus, monet, canonis, 


1 octana P, cf. Thurotf, p. 432. 

2 ante tipsana preter in marg. add .; Thurot, p. 436 : tipsana. 

3 Garganus P, sed vide Aimer. (2), p. 96 , II. 4,15. 

♦ brevi P. 

5 preterito addidi , sed cf. n. 2. 

6 actores P. 

• Thurotf , p. 429. 

b Thurotfy p. 433, sed vide Ov. Met. Ill, 2i£. 

c Fortasse editor Aimerici male transposuit ‘ Origenes ’ inter E brevem ante N, Aimer. (3), p. 132. 
d Thurotf, p. 430. 
e 7 /iurott, p. 429. 
f Thurotty p. 436. 



demonis’. Sed ceteri obliqui producuntur omnes, lit ‘agon/agonis, 
Dido/Didonis’, preter ‘Symon/Symonis’. Et cetera propria per -o- 
nominata producuntur. Rursus gentilia breviantur, ut ‘Saxones’. 

U ante N semper producitur, ut ‘Lugdunum’. 

A ante P breviatur preter ‘Priapus, Mesapus, synapis\ 

E ante P breviatur preter ‘precepit’ et composita a ‘cepit’; ‘subrepit; 
sepis/ds’ 1 cum compositis suis. 

I ante P breviatur preter ‘constipo’ et preter propria, ut ‘Philippus’. 

O ante P breviatur preter ‘Ciclopes, Europa, Canopus, piropus, 
Esopus’. ‘Ysopus’ indifferens est. 

U ante P breviatur preter ‘interrupt’. 

A ante Q producitur preter ‘Tanaquil, Adaquas a , itaque\ 

E ante Q breviatur preter ‘plereque, utreque, exequans’. 

I ante Q producitur preter ‘reliquum, siliqua, denique, aliquid, uti- 
que\ 

O ante Q breviatur preter ‘pleroque, utroque, alioquin’. 

U ante Q non invenio. 

A ante R breviatur si sint primitiva, preter ‘tyara\ Sed derivativa et 
composita de curtis curta, ut a ‘cesarie’ ‘Cesaris’; de longis longa, ut b 
‘ lumbis’ ‘lumbare’. ‘Nectaris, iubaris, bacaris’ breviantur. Cetera deri¬ 
vativa producuntur, ut ‘avarus’ ; obliqua verborum, ut ‘amare, iocun- 
dare’ quod est simplex, preter ‘dare’ et ab eo composita per ‘circum, 
venum, pessum’. 

E ante R breviatur preter ‘austerus, procerus, Iberus, Homerus, 
sincerus, sinceris’ tercie secundum quosdam, ‘sicere, Neera, machera, 
Megera 2 , cratera, statera, Citeron’; et preter obliquos trium: ‘career/ 
carceris, ver/veris, Iberis\ Obliqua verborum in -erat corripiuntur, ut 
‘aderat, liberat’, preter ‘desperat, perseverat, replerat’ per sincopam. 
-reris vel -rere producitur in coniunctivis et optativis: ‘legereris’ vel 
‘legerere’. In -eris corripiuntur in coniunctivo, ut ‘legerim/legeris, 
legero/legeris’; et presens indicativi in passivo tercie, ut ‘legeris’; 
nam futurum eiusdem modi producitur, ut ‘legeris > , et presens secunde, 
ut ‘doceris’, et futurum optavi et presens coniunctivi, ut ‘ameris\ In 
-eret corripiuntur, ut ‘legeret’, preter secundam coniugationem, ut 


1 sepis.se P ; Thurotl, p. 435. 

2 magera P, item Thurot, p. 43l y sed vide Aimer. (.3), p. 134. 
* Thurot , p. 428: “nom de lieu”. 
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‘doceret’, et que componuntur a longis, ut ‘adheret’. Producuntur 
preterita perfecta, ut ‘potuere, legere’. Et futurum optativi, ut ‘ameris’ 
vel ‘amere’, et presens coniunctivi, et infinitivus 1 secunde coniugationis, 
ut ‘docere’, et futurum indicativi in passivo (tercie) 2 coniugationis, ut 
‘legeris’ vel ‘legere’. Cetera corripiuntur, ut infiniti- [2^8 vb ] vus tercie 
coniugationis, ut ‘legere’. In -erunt corripiuntur, ut ‘suggerunt’, preter 
preterita perfecta, ut ‘potuerunt, legerunt’. In -beris vel -here corripiuntur 
futura, ut ‘conaberis’ vel ‘conabere’. 

1 ante R breviatur, ut ‘Zephirus, Iairus, Saphira, satirus’, preter 
‘saphyrus, delirus, Epirus, nimirum, aspiro, butirum’ et preter verba 
quarte coniugationis, ut ‘audire’. 

O ante R breviatur si sint primitiva, preter ‘sycomorus’ et preter 
‘Pelorus, liquoris, Licores’ 3 . Derivativa producuntur, ut ‘canorus, 
decorus, adorat’ ab ‘ador’, ‘irrorat, vaporat, aurora’. Obliquos cor- 
ripiunt propria ut ‘Castoris’, per -or-. Appellativa vero producunt eos, 
ut ‘lepos/leporis, decor/decoris’. Obliquos tamen neutra corripiunt, 
ut a ‘decorat’ ‘decus/decoris’. Et ex appellativis excipiuntur ‘arboris, 
rectoris, leporis’. 

U ante R breviatur si sint nomina primitiva, ut ‘purpura, Cetura a , 
Bituris’; et obliqui tercie, ut ‘murmuris’, preter ‘telluris’; et meditativa 
ut ‘parturit, esurit, micturit’, preter ‘comburit, securis’ a ‘secare’*. 
Et omnis pars in -urus/-ura/-urum producitur. 

A ante S breviatur, ut ‘Damasus’, preter ‘Parnasus, agaso, occasus, oma- 
sus, crisoprasus’ et preter obliqua verborum, ut ‘rasi, suasi, vasi’. 
(‘Vasurn’)* quoque et ‘casum’ et cuncta supina per -s- producuntur. 

E ante S breviatur preter ‘poesis’ et secundum Iuvenalem ‘matesis’ b , 
et ‘dyocesis, frenesis’ c , quod tamen Macer melius corripit d , sicut 
Lucanus coripit ‘Batavi’ e , quod luvenalis producit f . Et Oratius ‘Pale- 


1 infinitivum P, sed cj. ablativum supra p. 128. 

2 tercie addidi. 

3 litores P, item Thurotf , p. 431. 

4 sacare P. 

5 vasum addidi. 

a Thurotl , p. 429; cf. Aimer, (j), p. 16$, 1 . 13. 
b Juv. Sat. cf. VI, 562. 
c Juv. Sat. XIV, 136. 

Vide supra, p. 122; Thurot , pp. 406, 425, 428, 430, 437; et Balbus s.v. frenesis. 
‘ Luc. Phars. I, 431. 
f Juv. Sat. VIE, 51. 
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mon’ corripit a ’, quod Vergilius producit b . Persius corripit ‘pituita 1 ’ 0 , 
Oratius producit d . 

— Hie nota quod greca per -sis, sive longa sint sive brevia, lector 
in fine acuit e . — 

‘Galesus’ flumen Oratius producit f , sed Lucanus corripit^. ‘Vogesum’ 
verum producunt h . 

I ante S producitur preter ‘citisus’. 

O ante S producitur, ut ‘corosus’, preter ‘rosa/rose’. 

U ante S semper producitur. 

A ante T breviatur si sint nomina primitiva, ut ‘malobatrum, aratrum, 
baratrum, Sostratus, laphatum 2 , anas/anatis’. In -ates corripiuntur: 
‘Ecates, Socrates, Innobates 1 , preter ‘Achates’. Derivativa producun- 
tur, ut ‘grabatum, pi rata ’; in - atim , ut ‘dyatimi, sigillatim’, preter 
‘affatim’ id est “habundanter”; et supina in -atum preter ‘datum, statum, 
satum, ratum’ cum compositis per ‘circum, venum, pessum’. Nomen 
in -tas producit genetivum in - atis , ut ‘civitas/civitatis’. Pluralia in 
-ates et in -atum producuntur, sed tercia [2 ^9 ra ] declinatio corripit 
obliqua neutrorum, ut ‘climatum’. Obliqua verborum producuntur in 
-atis preter ‘dads’ secundam personam pluralis numeri a ‘do/das’ cum 
compositis suis. 

E ante T producitur preter nominativos in -etas supra duas sillabas, 
ut ‘anxietas, pietas’, et preter ‘stetit, petit, metit, vegetus, vegeto’, 
et que finiuntur in -trix, ut ‘meretrix’; in - trum , ut ‘feretrum’; in 
- tra , ut ‘ phare tra ’; et preter ‘Massagetes’ et genetivos in - etis , ut 
‘segetis, teretis’, exceptis his tribus: ‘quietis, locupletis, lebetis’; et 
propria producuntur. Verborum obliqua omnia producuntur, ut ‘detur’. 
Greca producuntur, ut ‘senipeta k , geometer, trapezeta, alphabeta’; et 


1 pictuita P. 

2 iaphatum Thurott , p. 430: lapathum: “herba ”. 

* Non inveni. 

b Verg. Aen. V, 823. 
c Pers. Sat. II, £7. 
d Hor. Sat. II, 2, 76 / Ep. I, 1, 108. 
e Vide Thuroty p. 406, n. 1. 
f Hor. C. II, 6, 10. 

* Non inveni. 

h Luc. Phars. I, 397. 

1 Thurotl , p. 431 ; nomen proprium apud Seguinum. 

J Thurott, p. 429, sed vide Du Cange s.v. diatim. 
k Thurotly p. 43£, sed vide Du Cange s.v. sempectae. 
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omnia in -etus\-eta\-etum ; et supina in - etum ; et ‘irretit’ et ‘tabetes’ a . 

I ante T breviatur sicut sunt omnia in -itus, ut ‘polimitus, neophitus, 
spiritus, attonitus’, exceptis que de longis supinis nascuntur, ut ‘largitus, 
petitus, lacessitus’, et preter derivativa a nominibus in -itus si sint 
masculina, ut ‘insignitus, crinitus, auritus, pellitus’, a ‘veste’ ‘vestitus, 
mellitus’; a ‘servo’ 13 , non a ‘servio’, derivatur ‘servitus’ brevis. ‘Am¬ 
bitus’ mobile producitur, fixum corripitur. ‘Ydolotitum’ breviatur; 
secundum nos producitur. Similiter et propria corripiuntur, ut ‘De¬ 
mocritus, Bonitus, Agapitus, Numitor’. Adverbia in -itus corripiuntur. 
Nomina in -ita breviantur, ut ‘semita, compita, amita, pulpita, Laphita’ 1 , 
preter ilia quibus est certa habitatio, ut ‘Betleemita’ 2 , vel generatio, 
ut ‘Israelita’, vel professio, ut ‘Nicholaita’; et preter ea que desinunt 
in - tes, ut ‘Tesbites, Tecuites c , Salomites d , Sunamites’; vel que habent 
in -dis genetivum vel in -tis et sunt feminina, ut ‘Levites^/Levitidis, 
Sannis/-tis’; et preter propria, ut ‘Iulita*, Tabita e ; et preter ea que 
derivantur a longis supinis, ut ‘servitor, petitor’. Rursus omnia bre¬ 
viantur, que desinunt in -as, ut ‘civitas’. Rursus omnia supina prime 
et secunde coniugationis in -itum breviantur, ut ‘sonitum, domitum, 
dolitums, recensitum, studitum’. Tercia coniugatio corripit supina 
omnia in - itum , ut ‘canitum, scabitum, scobitum’, preter ista decern 
que faciunt preteritum in -ui: ‘arcessitum, capessitum, lacessitum, 
tritum, cupitum, oblitum’ ab ‘obliviscor’, ‘ascitum’ a ‘scio’, non a 
‘cieo’, petitum, quesitum, facessitum’. Sed ‘litum’ a ‘lino’ 6 , ‘situm’ 
a ‘sino’, ‘citum’ [2^9 rt> J a ‘cio’ aut? a ‘cieo’, ‘itum’ ab ‘eo’, ‘quitum’ 
a ‘queo’, quamvis faciant preterita in -ui, cum compositis suis corripi¬ 
untur. Similiter omne preteritum in -ui divisas* corripit supinum, ut 
‘fremui/fremitum’. Supina quarte coniugationis producuntur preter 
‘eo/is’ et ‘queo/quis’. 

Frequentativa cuncta corripiuntur nisi sint quarte coniugationis. 


1 iaphita Thurott, p. 430. 

2 Belleemita P, item Thurot, p. 428 , sed vide Aimer. (3), p. 154. 

3 lenitis Thurot t, p. 43l y sed vide ibid. 

4 Nilita, Thurott , p. 432, sed vide ibid. 
s olitum P. 

6 limo P. 

7 nam P. 

* Thurot^ , p. 436. 
b Sc. servus , non servare. 

c Thurot t, p. 436 (tetuites), sed vide Aimer. (3), p. 134. 
d Thurotf , p. 434, sed vide ibid. 
e Thurot^ , p. 436, sed vide ibid. 

1 idest ambas vocales. 



‘Videritis, dederitis’ et omne verbum in -iris corripitur nisi sit presens 
quarte coniugationis vel anomalum, ut ‘velitis, assitis’. Sed ‘dederitis’ 
producit Ovidius a per ectasim b in futuro. 

Tercia coniugatio corripitur, ut ‘moritur’; quarta producitur, ut 
‘potitur’. ‘Irrita’ verbum producitur, ‘irrita’ nomen corripitur. 

O ante T producitur, ut ‘ydiota, taxeota’ 0 , preter ‘compotus, anti- 
dotum, denotat, utpote, impotis, compotis, aptotum’. 

U ante T producitur, ut ‘confuto, voluto’, preter ‘puto, puteo, puteal, 
rutus, dirutus, percutit, veluti, amputat’. 

A ante V loco consonantis positum producitur, ut ‘conclavis, de- 
pravat, artavus, papaver’, et propria, ut ‘Pictavis’, preter ‘Andegavis’ 
et preter ‘cavat, lavat, gravat’; ‘cavet, pavet, favet’ (horum preterita 
producuntur sicut omnia preterita in - avit ); et preter ‘attavus’ 1 (et) 2 
compositaab ‘avus’. 

E ante V producitur, ut ‘nevus, sevus’, preter ‘allevat’. 

I ante V producitur, ut ‘civis, dirivat’. 

O ante V in presenti, in preterito, in perfecto et futuro indicativi 
corripitur, ut ‘admovet’. In preterito perfecto producitur, ut ‘movit, 
fovit, devovit’. 

U ante V, ut ‘iuvat’, corripitur in presenti; in preterito producitur, 
ut ‘iuvit’ 3 . [Preter ‘ovum’*.] 

Expliciunt Regule Magistri Willelmi de mediis sillabis. 

EXPLICIUNT REGULE MAGISTRI WILLELMI DE MEDIIS SILLABIS. 

Utrecht 

Instituut voor Laat Latijn 


1 attavus P post favet. 

2 et addidi. 

2 uuu P. 

4 Corrigere non potui. 

* Ov. Met . VI, 347. 
b Vide supra, I ante M p. 130. 
c Thurort, p. 436. “Ta£ed>T7)<; M . 
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The Doctrine of Exponibilia in the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries* 

E. J. ASHWORTH 


O ne of the most neglected parts of late medieval logical theory 
is that devoted to exponibilia , or those propositions which need 
further analysis in order to lay bare their underlying logical 
form and to make clear under what conditions they can be said to be 
true or false. My main intention in this paper is to examine the rich 
array of printed sources which are available to us from the later fif¬ 
teenth and early sixteenth centuries, but I will consider some texts 
written before the invention of printing, and I will also give some 
account of what happened to the theory in the late sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries. The sources fall into three main groups. There are 
separate treatises on exponibles, especially those written by Peter of 
Ailly and later Parisian logicians; there are commentaries on the 
treatise on exponibles attributed to Peter of Spain; and there are those 
parts of longer works which were devoted to ‘Proofs of Terms’, as 
in Paul of Venice and his followers. These groupings are not, of course, 
exhaustive. For instance, Marsilius of Inghen and George of Brussels 
discussed exponibles in the second part of a treatise on consequences, 
and Albert of Saxony included exponibles in the part of Perutilis Logica 
devoted to different kinds of proposition. As might be expected, the 
authors of the separate treatises on exponibles were considerably more 
detailed and careful in their analysis than were those authors who 
treated exponibles as a subsidiary matter. In my view, the two most 
outstanding treatises are those written by Peter of Ailly (d. 1420) 
and by Domingo de Soto (d. 1^60). The latter is not original, but it is a 
very acute and thorough survey of the doctrines which were current 
in late fifteenth and early sixteenth century Paris, where de Soto had 
studied under and with such logicians as Major, Celaya and Lax, whose 
names will frequently occur in my text. Outside treatises devoted to 

* I would like to thank the Canada Council for the generous financial assistance which made 
possible the research for this paper. —For full details of publications the reader is referred to the 
bibliography. 
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exponibles, good brief treatments are to be found in the anonymous 
commentator on Marsilius of Inghen, and in George of Brussels, (both 
of the later fifteenth century) and in Hieronymus of St. Mark (of the 
early sixteenth century). The earlier writers are often disappointing. 
For instance, although Paul of Venice’s Logica Magna is sometimes 
described as an encyclopedia of medieval logic, the section on exponibles 
lacks the precise analysis of types and sub-types of exponible propositions 
found in other authors, and the examples are frequently confusing. 
Similarly, the treatise wrongly attributed to Peter of Spain lacks detail, 
and derives most of its value from the remarks of commentators. 

I have delimited my field of investigation by confining myself to certain 
kinds of exponibles. It was usual to discuss such matters as comparatives 
and superlatives, incipit and desinit , the infinite, collective signs such as 
totus , similarity and difference, and such temporal signs as ab eterno , 
perpetuo and semper. One also finds discussions of ita and sicut , fit and 
factum , and various modal signs. An adequate investigation of all these 
matters would require a booklength study, and I therefore intend to 
discuss only the three types of proposition which were central to the 
theory of exponibles, namely exclusives, exceptives and reduplicatives. 
I shall begin my study by looking at the definition of an exponible, and 
I shall then consider each of these three types of exponible separately 
and in some detail. At the end I will append a section on the decline 
of the doctrine of exponibles after the first part of the sixteenth century. 
In this task I have confined myself even further by ignoring the lengthy 
discussions of sophisms, or problem cases, which were often included 
in order to illustrate the application of the initial analyses. I have thus 
left ample scope for further research. 


Section One: The Definition of an Exponible. 

An exponible was normally defined as a proposition whose sense was 
obscure because of a sign which it contained, and which therefore 
needed to be expounded by means of a clearer, better-known proposition 
which was equivalent to it. 1 Sometimes an exponible term rather than 


1 A typical definition is that offered by George of Brussels, 104™: “Circa secundam partem conse- 
quentiarum quae est de exponibilibus sciendum est primo quod propositio exponibilis est propositio 
obscurum sensum habens ratione alicuius signi in ea positi: ut tantum homo est animal, et talis 
propositio solet vocari exposita. sed propositio notior explicans expresse sensum alteriuspropositionis 
dicitur exponens. Unde exponere propositionem est sensum propositionis obscure ratione alicuius 
signi per propositionem notiorem secum formaliter convertibilem exprimere sive declarare...” 
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exponible proposition was the object of definition, but the result 
was the same, for an exponible term was just one whose presence 
produced a proposition of the kind just described. 1 The other variations 
to be found in the literature are of only minor significance. For instance, 
it was occasionally laid down that an exponible proposition should not 
be self-evident [per se nota ] but this, as Domingo de Soto remarked, was a 
redundant requirement. 2 The word ‘convertible’ was often used instead 
of ‘equivalent’, but as the Mainz commentators pointed out, in this 
context the requirement that exponible and exponents should be 
convertible meant no more than that they should be equivalent in truth 
and falsity. The only objections came from Hieronymus de Hangest, 
who argued that ‘obscure’ could only mean doubtful or inevident, and 
that many exponibles were not obscure in either sense. He pointed out, 
moreover, that some exponibles were expounded by means of other 
exponibles, and he cited the case of comparative propositions, whose 
exponents contained ita and sicut, whereas propositions containing ita 
and sicut were in turn expounded by means of comparatives. Such 
examples cast grave doubt on any claim that an exponible is by nature 
more obscure than the propositions used to expound it. As a result, 
he offered a definition which made no reference to relative clarity or 
obscurity. An exponible proposition, he said, is a proposition containing 
an exponible sign which implicitly denotes hypothetically. That is, 
its meaning can only be explained by means of a hypothetical proposition .3 
Such a definition leaves open the possibility that the explanation may be 
less apparent to the auditor than the exponible is, and it avoids the 
introduction of psychological criteria. 

The claim that an exponible proposition was equivalent to a hypo¬ 
thetical proposition formed out of its exponents raised some questions 
about the status of exponible propositions. Were they categorical or 
were they merely disguised hypothetical? Indeed, could it not be 
claimed that in a sense there were no exponible propositions? The 
origins of this debate are to be found in the doctrine of mental propo¬ 
sitions. It was held that for a spoken or written proposition to have 
meaning, it had to be subordinated to a mental proposition, and such 

1 E.g. Mainz; Johannes de Lapide. 

2 Domingo de Soto, lxxxvi. 

3 Hieronymus de Hangest: “Dico igitur propositio exponibilis est propositio cui signum exponibile 
annectitur signum vero exponibile est signum ypothetice denotans implicite quidem etiam mentaliter 
non merito suppositionis quam termino tribuat. Et illud signum dicitur ypothetice denotare illo 
modo cuius denotatio venit mediate vel immediate per ypotheticam explicanda.” 
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properties as synonymy and equivocation were explained by means of 
the relationships between these three types of proposition. If a spoken 
or written proposition was equivocal, this meant that its tokens could 
be subordinated to more than one mental proposition. On the other 
hand, if two different written or spoken propositions were said to be 
synonymous, this meant that they were subordinated to the same mental 
proposition. A corollary of these claims was, of course, that no mental 
propositions could properly be called either equivocal or synonymous. 
All mental propositions were explicit and distinct from one another. 
It was also claimed that mental propositions shared in many if not all 
of the syntactical properties of written and spoken propositions. For 
instance, if a comparative term governed an ablative term in a spoken 
or written proposition, it must also govern an ablative in a mental 
proposition. 1 Moreover, any term which appeared in a written or 
spoken proposition was supposed to have some mental analogue. 

In all the texts I have read, the arguments against the categorical 
nature of exponible propositions were put forward only to be refuted. 
The main argument was a simple one. 2 It was asserted that since every 
written or spoken exponible was equivalent to a written or spoken 
hypothetical proposition, both must be subordinated to a mental 
hypothetical proposition. If they were not so subordinated, the claims 
about the nature of synonymy and about the explicitness of all mental 
propositions would be falsified. If every written or spoken exponible 
was subordinated to a mental hypothetical, it followed that all exponibles 
were disguised hypothetical and that there were no exponible prop¬ 
ositions on the mental level, the only level of language which really 
mattered. Some subordinate arguments were also offered. For instance, 
it was claimed that exponible propositions lacked some of the properties 
of ordinary categorical propositions. The rules for the truth and falsity 
or propositions with non-referring terms did not apply ,3 the rules for 
conversion were different, 4 and their truth could not be demonstrated 
by ascent and descent.* 


1 Hieronymus of St. Mark. For a full discussion of mental propositions, see Peter of Ailly, Conceptus 
et Insolubilia (various editions). Subsequent references to Peter of Ailly are to his Exponibilia: see 
bibliography. 

2 See Peter of Ailly; Johannes de Lapide; Major, iv vo ; Hieronymus de Hangest; Enzinas, xxxvii; 
Celaya; Hieronymus of St. Mark; Domingo de Soto, lxxxvi; Gerardus Harderwickensis; Tartaretus, 

69. 

3 Hieronymus of St. Mark. 

4 Domingo de Soto, lxxxvi; Hieronymus of St. Mark. 

5 Domingo de Soto, lxxxvi. 
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The standard answer to these arguments involved a distinction 
between two kinds of equivalence, equivalence in signijicando and 
equivalence in inferendo , or in truth and falsity. 1 That is, one could 
be inferred from the other, and if one were true (or false) the other 
would also be true (or false). Neither of these features involves subor¬ 
dination to the same mental proposition. Various other points were 
also made by some of those who discussed the matter. A proposition 
was said to be categorical so long as it had subject, predicate and copula, 
and that it lacked other properties did not mean that it was not cate¬ 
gorical. 2 To say that a mental proposition is explicit is merely to say 
that it is not equivocal, not that it cannot be explained by means of 
other propositions .3 If exponible signs appear in written and spoken 
propositions, mental analogues must appear in mental propositions .4 
If “Man is an animal ” is a legitimate mental categorical proposition, and 
if the sign ‘every’ can be added to it, and does not change the categorical 
nature of the proposition, there is no reason why matters should be 
different where the exponible sign ‘only’ is concerned.s In the case of 
those exponible propositions whose exponents are themselves exponible, 
it does not make sense to claim that the original exponible is subordinat¬ 
ed to a non-exponible mental proposition. 6 Finally, in the case of a 
proposition such as “Every man in as much as he is rational is a laughing 
thing”, experience shows both that people understand what it means and 
that they frequently do not know the four exponents. 7 This surely makes 
nonsense of the claim that every such written or spoken proposition is 
subordinated to a mental proposition formed out of its exponents. 

Another problem connected with the definition of an exponible 
concerned the status of universal affirmative propositions. A number of 
authors unquestioningly included these in their list of exponibles, 8 but 
others refused to do so on the grounds that the so-called exponents 
were not clearer and better known than the original proposition, and 
that one of the defining characteristics of an exponible was therefore 
absent.^ The most usual exposition was: 

1 See p. 140, n. 2. 

2 Hieronymus of St. Mark; Domingo de Soto, lxxxvi; Johannes de Lapide. 

3 Domingo de Soto, lxxxvi; Enzinas, xxxvii vo . Cf. Major, iv V0 . 

4 Hieronymus of St. Mark; Celaya; Enzinas, xxxvii-xxxvii vo . 

5 Enzinas, xxxvii; Hieronymus de Hangest; Major, i, iv Vo ; Hieronymus of St. Mark. 

6 Enzinas, xxxvii. 

7 Domingo de Soto, lxxxvi; Celaya. 

8 E.g. Mainz; Lib. Soph. Oxon .; Peter of Mantua; Blan hellus, 72 ; Paul of Pergula, 47. 

* E.g. Peter of Ailly; Greve, xxxxiiii vo ; Eckius, cii* neronymus of St. Mark said that one could 
say as one pleased, because it was not a matter sus eptible of demonstration. 



Every A is a B = Some A is a B 1 and nothing is an A unless it is a B 
[nihil est A quin illud est B], 

Domingo de Soto claimed that quin did not have conditional force in 
this context, and that it was equivalent to qui non . 2 3 His version was: 

Every A is a B = Some A is a B and no A is an A which is not a B. 
Few authors mentioned universal negative propositions, and most of 
those who did so said only that they were not exponibles.3 Celaya, 
Lax and Domingo de Soto offered the following exposition: 

No A is a B = Some A is not a B and no A is an A which is a B. 
Domingo de Soto went even further when he showed how particular 
propositions could be expounded: 

Some A is a B = Every A is a B or some A is an A which is a B. 
Some A is not a B = No A is B or some A is an A which is not a B. 
These have the desired feature that the particular contradictory of each 
universal proposition is expounded by means of the disjunction of 
the contradictories of those exponents whose conjunction was equivalent 
to the universal in question. However, Domingo de Soto only intro¬ 
duced these examples in order to strengthen his case against the claim 
that universal propositions (whether affirmative or negative) were 
exponible. It was, he said, ridiculous to assert that particular propositions 
could be expounded, yet such an assertion was a logical consequence of 
the claim that universal propositions could be expounded. Furthermore, 
since universal propositions appeared in the position of exponents, one 
would be faced with an infinite regress of exponents.* 


Section Two: Exclusive Propositions. 

Exclusive propositions were said to be marked by the presence of such 
terms as tantum , tantummodo, solus , solum , unicus and precise , though 
only tantum was the subject of lengthy discussion and analysis. The mere 
presence of an exclusive term was not, however, enough to produce 
an exclusive proposition, for exclusive terms could play a wide variety 
of roles. As such earlier authors as Paul of Venice took particular care 


1 In most cases indefinite propositions were used. However, since indefinite propositions were held 
to be equivalent to particular propositions I have chosen to write ‘Some A is B’ rather than ‘A is B* 
or ‘[Some] A is B’. I have also inserted indefinite articles, which do not appear in Latin. This is not 
misleading, because in all the cases under discussion the subject and predicate terms were taken 
to have personal supposition. That is, they stood for the individual members of the classes in question. 

2 Domingo de Soto, lxxxvi. 

3 Blanchellus, 72 vo ; Paul of Pergula, 48. 

♦ Domingo de Soto, lxxxvi-lxxxvi vo . 
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to point out, tantum could govern subject, copula, or predicate, or 
various combinations of these. 1 Only when it governed all three together 
was there said to be an exclusive proposition. A number of authors 
devoted some space to propositions with exclusive subjects and predi¬ 
cates, 2 and a variety of problems was mentioned. For instance, “Milk is 
only sweet” can be interpreted in two ways. It can mean either that 
milk is not anything other than a sweet thing, or that milk possesses no 
property other than sweetness .3 Another problem involved the inter¬ 
pretation of exclusive subjects. If ‘only’ in “Only men are animals” is 
said to govern ‘man’ alone, what does this mean? Hieronymus of St. 
Mark answered that, so far as he could see, such a sentence was equivalent 
to “Something which is only a man is an animal” which in turn means 
“Something which is a man and is not a non-man is an animal.” His 
analysis is very similar to that offered by George of Brussels in the pre¬ 
vious century. 4 

Even when tantum governed a whole proposition, other distinctions 
remained to be made. For instance, “Only men are running” and “Only 
nine men are running” clearly have to be treated differently, for whereas 
the first implies that no other kind of thing is running, the second is 
quite compatible with the claim that other kinds of things are running.* 
Exclusives with numerical terms were called exclusives gratia pluralitatis 
and were given a different analysis from exclusives gratia alietatis , which 
did not exhibit numerical terms. Terms signifying wholes composed 
of parts created another problem. “Only the house is white” could be 
seen as leading to a contradiction, since it implies both “Something other 
than the house [i.e. a part of the house] is white” and “Nothing other 
than the house is white.” 6 Such propositions were only acceptable if 
they were given an improper interpretation of the form “Nothing 
extrinsic to the house is white.” Finally, there was the problem of 
propositions already containing such quantifying terms as ‘every’. 


1 Paul of Venice, 34, and his follower, Paul of Pergula, 57-58, made these distinctions central to 
their discussion, unlike other authors who treated them as introductory in nature. 

2 E.g. Lax; Celaya; Domingo de Soto, lxxxvi vo -lxxxvii vo . 

3 Peter of Ailly. Cf. Hieronymus of St. Mark, who used the example “Socrates only is white”, 
in which ‘only’ is said to govern the copula rather than the predicate. Domingo de Soto, lxxxvii, 
chose the same type of example. 

4 George of Brussels, io4 vo . Cf. the commentator onMarsilius of Inghen 2 , who offered the analysis: 
“existens homo et nulla res que non est homo est animal.” 

5 Albert of Saxony, 20, does not seem to agree with the second claim, for he said: “tantum duo 
homines currunt exponitur sic: duo homines currunt et nulla alia animalia a duobus hominibus 
currunt.” 

6 Albert of Saxony, 2o vo ; Peter of Ailly. Cf. Ockham, 187-188. 
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“Only every man is an animal” is unacceptable in its proper interpreta¬ 
tion, whereby it implies “Every man is an animal and nothing other 
than every-man is an animal”, but acceptable in its improper inter¬ 
pretation, whereby it implies “Every man is an animal and no kind of 
thing other than man is an animal”. 1 It was sometimes pointed out that, 
in the proper sense, ‘Only every A is B’ had to be taken as false whenever 
there was more than one A. 2 The reason for this becomes apparent when 
one learns that ‘Only A is B’ was said to be equivalent to ‘Every B is A\ 
In the case under consideration, one would get ‘Every B is every A’ 
or ‘Each member of the class B is identical to all the members of A 
taken together/ Such an interpretation works when A has just one 
member, but not otherwise. 

Once the standard exclusive proposition had been isolated, it was usual 
to specify subdivisions in terms of the presence and position of the negation 
sign. Some earlier authors mentioned only two possibilities, ‘Only A is 
B’ and ‘Only A is not B’s but the majority listed all four possibilities: 

1. Only A is B. 

2. Not (only A is B). 

3. Only A is not B. 

4. Not (only A is not B). 

Some authors expanded the number of subdivisions to eight by including 
the following ;4 

g. Only every A is B. 

6. Not (only every A is B). 

7. Only every A is not B. 

8. Not (only every A is not B). 

As can easily be seen, each of the numbered propositions contradicts 
the proposition which precedes it. 

The general lines of the exposition of standard exclusive propositions 
were agreed upon by every author, but the precise way in which the 
exponents were to be worded was a matter of dispute. Many early 
authors, as well as the later traditionalists, used the phrase nihil aliud ab 
and said that one of the exponents of ‘Only A is B’ was ‘Nothing other 
than A is B’.s However, the phrase aliud ab could be interpreted in 
such a way as to make the production of counter-examples easy. It 

1 Peter of Ailly; Harderwickensis. Cf. Ockham, 187. 

2 Domingo de Soto, lxxxviii. Cf. Albert of Saxony, 2o vo . 

3 Paul of Pergula, 57-58; Blanchellus, 83. Cf. Ockham, 186. 

4 E.g. George of Brussels, 1057 Le F£vre: Clichtoveus, 32 vo ; Johannes de Lapide. 

5 E.g. Ockham, 186; Albert of Saxony, 20; Peter of Ailly; Harderwickensis; Greve, xxxxv vo ; 
Johannes de Lapide. 
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was claimed that alietas applied only to existing things, and that it 
implied essential difference. As a result, although “Only the Father is 
divine in essence” is false and heretical, its exponents, “The Father is 
divine in essence” and “Nothing other than the Father is divine in 
essence” are both true. 1 Since the Son differs from the Father really, 
but not essentially, it is never true to say of the Son “This is other than 
the Father”, and hence the second exponent cannot be falsified. To 
those who tried to save the analysis by claiming that it is valid for all 
but Divine terms, it was pointed out that secular counter-examples 
could also be produced. 2 3 “Only this phoenix was a phoenix” is false, 
as an examination of the equivalent “Every phoenix was this phoenix” 
will show, but its exponents, “This phoenix was a phoenix” and “Nothing 
other than this phoenix was a phoenix” are both true. Since there is 
never more than one phoenix in existence at a given time it is impossible 
to point to a phoenix and say truly “This phoenix is other than this 
(second) phoenix.” Hence the second exponent cannot be falsified. 

An alternative analysis proposed by George of Brussels was ‘No being 
which is not an A is a B ’.3 However, this analysis was not popular with 
his successors, and several authors rejected it explicitly. 4 They argued 
that since ‘being’ is a term, it can be replaced by another term, and 
as a result the inference from exponents to exponible is not formally 
valid. For instance, “Socrates runs and no being which is not Socrates 
run, therefore only Socrates runs” is valid, but the invalid inference, 
“Socrates runs and no braying thing which is not Socrates runs, therefore 
only Socrates runs” is of precisely the same form. The force of this 
objection may not be apparent to the modern reader, who is tempted 
to treat ‘being’ as a variable ranging over a domain and to formalize ‘No 
being which is not an A is a B’ as ‘(Vx) (-Axd-Bx)’. However, such 
an interpretation would be quite foreign to the medieval logician, who 
never interpreted a proposition by means of a domain of objects some 
of which were (or were not) A and some of which were (or were not) B. 
Instead, propositions were interpreted only by means of those things 
which were A and those things which were B, with special provisions 
for the cases in which either A or B or both were empty classes. 


1 For full discussions see Celaya and Lax. Cf. Marsilius of Inghen 2 ; Mainz. 

2 For full discussions see Celaya and Lax and also Domingo de Soto, lxxxvii vo , who discusses only 
the secular case. Paul of Venice, 34, uses rather obscure examples to make the same point. 

3 George of Brussels, 10 g: “Nullum ens quod non est animal est homo.” Cf. Marsilius of Inghen 2 , 
“Nulla res que non est homo est animal.” Tartaretus, 70, uses the latter formulation. 

* Celaya; Lax. Cf. Domingo de Soto, lxxxvii vo . 



The preferred analysis of ‘Only A is B’ had ‘No non-A is B’ as the 
second exponent; 1 and I shall use this formulation in my account. The 
four sub-divisions of the standard exclusive proposition were expounded 
as follows: 2 

1. Only A is B = Some A is B and no non-A is B. 

2. Not (only A is B) = No A is B or some non-A is B. 

3. Only A is not B = Some A is not B and every non-A is B. 

4. Not (only A is not B) = Every A is B or some non-A is not B. 

It should be noted that wherever one exponible is expounded by means 
of a conjunction of propositions, its contradictory is expounded by 
means of a disjunction of the contradictories of the conjuncts, and vice 
versa. This is because of the logical rule: ‘-(P . Q) = -P v -Q\ 

The formal relationships between the propositions were seen to be 
similar to those between standard categorical propositions. There are 
two sets of contradictories, ‘Only A is B’ and ‘Not (only A is B)’ 
and ‘Only A is not B’ and ‘Not (only A is not B)\ That is, one member 
of each set is true, and one member of each set is false. ‘Only A is B’ 
and ‘Only A is not B’ are contraries. That is, both may be false, but 
at most one is true. ‘Not (only A is B)* and ‘Not (only A is not B)’ 
are subcontraries. That is, both may be true, but at most one is false. 
‘Not (only A is not B)’ is subalternate to ‘Only A is B’ since it follows 
from it without implying it, and ‘Not (only A is B)’ is subalternate to 
‘Only A is not B’ for the same reason. Several authors set out the 
following table of opposition, 3 and mnemonic names were added whose 
vowels indicated the quantity and quality of the exponents. 

MILES ORA 


Only A is B 


subaltemates 


Not (only A is not B) 
SACROS 


contraries 

x ^ 


e s 


c° v 








subcontraries 




Only A is not B 


subalternates 

Not (only A is B) 
DEI 


1 Some had “Nihil non homo est animal”: see Paul of Venice, 34; Hieronymus of St. Mark; 
Domingo de Soto, lxxxviii. Others had “Nullum non homo est animal”: see Lokert, i; Celaya; 
Lax; Major, vi v0 . 

2 It was usual to have the preiacens , i.e. the proposition which resulted from the deletion of the 
exponible term, as the first exponent, but I have written “Some A is B” rather than ‘A is B’ for 
the sake of clarity. 

3 George of Brussels, io£ vo . Cf. Mainz; Major, xxxv vo ; Tartaretus, 70; Trutvetter, Summule. 
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Some attention was also paid to non-standard exclusive propositions. 
Examples with singular terms were common, and so too were examples 
of propositions in which ‘only* governed a universal proposition. The 
following table of opposition appeared in several texts: 1 
Only every A is B Only every A is not B 


subalternates 


contraries 


\e> 




CP*' 


S5* 




°ti 


subcontraries 




subaltemates 


Not (only every A is not B) Not (only every A is B) 

The propositions were expounded as follows : 2 3 4 

1. Only every A is B = Every A is B and no non-A is B. 

2. Not (only every A is B) = Some A is not B or some non-A is B. 

3. Only every A is not B = No A is B and every non-A is B. 

4. Not (only every A is not B) = Some A is B or some non-A is not B. 
Tables of opposition were also drawn up for exclusives containing 
numerical terms. For instance. George of Brussels gave the following :3 

MILES ORA 


Only one is 

contraries 

e 

X 

Only one is not 

subalternates 

c o^ ^ 

subcontraries e,y 

subalternates 

Not (only one is not) 

Not (only one is) 

SACROS 


DEI 


However, the exponents which were given have a very odd ring to them. 
I shall quote the list given by George of Brussels without attempting 
to provide a translation :*• 

1. Tantum unum est = Unum est et non plura quam unum sunt. 

2. Non tantum unum est = Nullum unum est vel plura quam unum 

sunt. 

3. Tantum unum non est = Unum non est et omnia plura quam unum 

sunt. 


1 Hieronymus of St. Mark; Major, xxxv V0 ; Mainz; Trutvetter, Summule. Cf. discussion in Caubraith, 
xlv vo and Domingo de Soto, xciii-xciii vo . 

2 Mainz; Johannes de Lapide. Cf. Le Fevre: Clichtoveus, 32™. 

3 George of Brussels, 106. Cf. Tartaretus, 70 and Trutvetter, Summule. 

4 George of Brussels, 106. Cf. Hieronymus of St. Mark and Domingo de Soto, xcv, for different 
but equally curious examples. 
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4- Non tantum unum non est = Omne unum est vel plura quam unum 

non sunt. 

A number of rules concerning exclusive propositions were given. 
Virtually every text listed the three rules which applied to each kind of 
exponible: 

A. i An exclusive proposition both implies and is implied by its 
exponents. 

A. 2 Any exclusive proposition which implies a conjunction of 
exponents implies just one exponent. 

A. 3 Any exclusive proposition which implies a disjunction of expo¬ 
nents is implied by just one exponent. 

Virtually every text also gave the following rule: 

A.4 ‘Only A is B’ implies ‘All B is A’ and ‘All B is A’ implies 
‘Only A is B\ 

Johannes de Lapide remarked that this rule could be proved in two 
ways by appeal to the acceptance of the terms (see below) and by inter¬ 
mediate consequences. He gave quite an elaborate proof, as did Clichto- 
veus, 1 but a simpler and neater proof was offered by Domingo de Soto. 2 
The steps can be set out and justified as follows: 

1. Only A is B. 

2. Some A is B and no non-A is B. i, exponible to exponents. 

3. No non-A is B. 2, from a conjunction to its parts. 

4. No B is non-A. 3, simple conversion. 

£. Some A is B. 2, from a conjunction to its parts. 

6. Some A is. 5, from the ‘is’ of predication to the ‘is’ of existence. 

7. No B is non-A and some A is. 4, 6, conjunction. 

8. Every B is A. 7, from negative to affirmative with varied predicate 
and the constantia of the predicate. 

9. Only A is B, therefore every B is A. 1,8, from the first to the last. 

10. Every B is A. 

11. Some B is A. 10, subalternation. 


1 Le Fevre: Clichtoveus, 34-34™. 

2 Domingo de Soto, xc. “Sequitur enim bene/tantum animal est homo/ ergo animal est homo et 
nihil non animal est homo/per expositionem, ultra ergo homo est animal, et nullus homo est non 
animal/per conversionem simplicem, rursus nullus homo est non animal, et aliquis homo est 
(que sequitur ex prima exponente) ergo omnis homo est animal / a negativa ad affirmativam posita 
constantia, ac proinde de primo ad ultimum, tantum animal est homo / ergo omnis homo est animal. 
E contrario sequitur bene / omnis homo est animal / ergo aliquis homo est animal, et nullus homo est 
non animal, prima enim sequitur a subaltemante ad subaltematam, et secunda ab affirmativa ad 
negativam variato predicato. Ex quibus rursus per conversionem simplicem, sequuntur exponentes 
huius / tantum animal est homo, ac subinde exponibilis ipsa. ” 
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12. Some A is B. 11, simple conversion. 

13. No B is non-A. 10, affirmative to negative with varied predicate. 

14. No non-A is B. 13, simple conversion. 

i£. Some A is B and no non-A is B. 12, 14, conjunction. 

16. Only A is B. i£, exponents to exponible. 

17. Every B is A, therefore only A is B. 10, 16, first to last. 

In addition, a rather miscellaneous set of rules can be drawn from 
a small number of texts. Most of them were introduced in the course 
of a discussion of the conversion of exclusive propositions, although it 
was clearly felt that the meaning of the word ‘conversion’ had to be 
stretched if some of the examples were to be called examples of con¬ 
version. I shall group the rules according to the type of antecedent. 

B. 1 ‘Only A is B’ implies ‘Not only A is not B\ 

Clichtoveus gave a detailed proof for this example of subalternation. 1 

B. 2 ‘Only A is B and there are non-A’s’ implies ‘Only non-B is non-A’. 

This rule, which was given by Lokert, 2 is an obvious consequence 
of A.4 together with the version of contraposition which ran: ‘“All B 
is A and there are non-As’ implies ‘All non-A is non-B’. ” 

B. 3 ‘Only A is B’ implies ‘All non-A is non-B’. 

Major gave this rule ,3 which is merely an intermediate step in the proof 
of B. 2, provided that one accepts the version of contraposition which 
omits existence requirements.* 

C. 1 ‘Not only A is B’ implies ‘Some B is not A’ and ‘Some B is not 
A’ implies ‘Not only A is B’. 

This rule appeared in three authors, and it was explained that it 
followed from A. 4 and the principle that if A and B are equivalent, 
then their contradictories are equivalent.* 

D. 1 ‘Only A is not B’ implies ‘Not (only A is B)’. 

Clichtoveus gave a detailed proof for this example of subalternation. 6 

D. 2 ‘Only A is not B and there are As’ implies ‘Only B is not A’ 
and ‘Only B is not A and there are Bs’ implies ‘Only A is not B’. 
Caubraith offered a detailed proof, which can be set out and justified 
as follows ;7 


1 Le Fevre: Clichtoveus, 34 vo . 

1 Lokert, i vo -ii. 

3 Major, x vo . 

4 For details of existence requirements, see my paper “Existential Assumptions in Late Medieval 
Logic”, forthcoming in American Philosophical Quarterly. 

5 Domingo de Soto, xc; Lokert ,i vo ; Major, x vo . 

• Le Fevre: Clichtoveus, 34™. 

7 Lokert, ii. Caubraith, lxii: “Quinta propositio: quelibet talis exclusiva secundi ordinis potest in 
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1. Only A is not B and there are As. 

2. Only A is not B. i, conjunction to parts. 

3. Some A is not B. 2, exponible to exponent. 

4. There are As. 1, conjunction to parts. 

£. Some A is not B and there are As. 3, 4, conjunction. 

6. Some A is non-B. £, contraposition with existence requirement. 

7. Some non-B is A. 6, simple conversion. 

8. Every non-A is B. 2, exponible to exponent. 

9. There are non-Bs. 7, from ‘is’ used predicatively to ‘is’ used 
existentially. 

10. Every non-A is B and there are non-Bs. 8, 9 conjunction. 

11. Every non-B is A. 10, contraposition (with substitution of A for 
non-non-A). 

12. Some non-A is B. 8, subalternation. 

13. Some B is non-A. 12, simple conversion. 

14. Some B is not A. 13, contraposition. 

i£. Some B is not A and every non-B is A. 11, 14 conjunction. 

16. Only B is not A. i£, exponents to exponible. 

17. There are Bs. 13, from ‘is’ used predicatively to ‘is* used 
existentially. 

18. Only B is not A and there are Bs. 16, 17 conjunction. 

One can now establish ‘Only A is not B and there are As if and only if 
only B is not A and there are Bs. ’ 

Two authors gave D. 2 without the existence requirement. 1 Presumably 
they had not placed an existence requirement on contraposition. 

D. 3 ‘Only A is not B’ implies ‘Every non-A is B\ 

This was offered as a separate rule by Peter of A illy and Tartaretus, 


unam exclusivam eiusdem ordinis. posita constantia subiecti convert!, patet propositio: quoniam hec 
consequentia est formalis. tantum homo non est animal et homo est: ergo tantum animal non est 
homo, immo e contra formaliter sequitur similiter posita constantia subiecti. contra hanc enim 
consequentiam tantum animal non est homo et animal est: 

ergo tantum homo non est animal et homo est. non potest dari instantia de forma vel de 
forma acceptionis terminorum: ut claret, de primo ad ultimum ostendi potest, nam ex 
prima exponente huius tantum animal non est homo cum constantia subiecti. sequitur ista animal 
est non homo et ex ilia hec non homo est animal, ex qua cum secunda exponente illius exclusive 
sequitur ista. omne non homo est animal per contrapositionem que est secunda exponens conse- 
quentis. et similimodo potest inferri prima sic arguendo: tantum animal non est homo: ergo omne 
non animal est homo: et ultra sequitur non animal est homo, quam convertendo habebis hanc. 
homo est non animal, ex qua evidenter sequitur hec: homo non est animal, et similiter hec. homo 
est.” m 

1 Peter of Ailly; Major, x vo . 
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who did not use ‘Every non-A is B’ as the second exponent, and by 
Major, who did. 1 

E. i ‘Not (only A is not B)’ implies ‘Not (only B is not A).’ 

This rule, given by three authors, follows from the version of D. 2 
without the existence requirement, together with the rule that contra¬ 
dictories of equivalent propositions are themselves equivalent. 2 3 4 * Peter 
of Ailly said that he personally did not know of any counter-examples 
to this rule, but he did not wish to exclude the possibility that such 
could be found. 

Finally, there are three rules which do not fit into any of the groups 
given above: 

F. i ‘Only A is B’ implies ‘Only C is B’, where C is a superior 
term to A .3 For instance, “Only men are laughing things” implies 
“Only animals are laughing things. ” To say that C is superior to A is to 
say that ‘All A is C’. Since this is equivalent to ‘Only C is A’, we have 
a close analogue of the following rule : 

F. 2 ‘Only A is B and only C is A’ implies ‘Only C is B\* This 
follows from A. 4 and Barbara. 

F. 3 ‘Only A is B’ implies ‘Nothing except A is B.’s 

As well as the analysis, opposition and conversion of exclusive prop¬ 
ositions, it was usual to discuss supposition, or the type and range 
of reference of terms within exclusive propositions. Most sources 
pointed out that in both ‘Only A is B’ and ‘All B is A’, A had merely 
confused supposition and B had distributive supposition. To say that a 
term has merely confused supposition is to say that the proposition 
in which it appears can be replaced by a proposition whose subject or 
predicate is a disjunction of singular terms, and to say that a term has 
distributive supposition is to say that the proposition in which it appears 
can be replaced by a conjunction of propositions with singular subjects 
or predicates. 6 Thus, ‘Only A is B’ is equivalent to ‘Aj or A 2 or 
or A n is B, and Aj or A 2 or ... or A n is B 2 and ... and Aj or A 2 or 


1 Major, x v0 ; Tartaretus, jo yo . However, Major, vii, did raise some objections in his discussion 
of “Only non-chimeras are not chimeras”: see below. 

2 Major, x Vo ; Tartaretus, 7o vo ; Peter of Ailly. 

3 Ockham, 190; Johannes de Lapide; Lib. Soph. Cant. 

4 Major, viii. 

s Johannes de Lapide. For further discussion and variants, see below, under rules for exceptive 
propositions. 

6 For further details, see my paper: “The Doctrine of Supposition in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries”, Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophic £i (1969) 260-285^. It should be noted that some¬ 
times logicians, such as Johannes de Lapide, spoke of acceptio rather than suppositio. A term had 



or A n is B n .’ Similarly, ‘All B is A’ is equivalent to “Bj is A, or A 2 
or .,. or A n and B 2 is A x or A 2 or ... or A n and ... and B n is 
or A 2 or ... or A n .” Since the ‘is’ is the ‘is’ of identity, it is clear 
why the equivalence of ‘Only A is B’ and ‘All B is A’ could be proved 
by appeal to the supposition of the terms. Celaya and Lax both claimed 
that the terms in ‘only A is not B’ had the same kind of supposition 
as in ‘Only A is B’ but that they were immobile. That is, no replacement 
by a proposition or propositions containing singular terms could be 
carried out. It was also remarked that in ‘Only every A is B’ B was still 
governed by tantum , ! ‘ but A was governed solely by omnis 2 Thus, they 
both had distributive supposition. Otherwise, little of interest was said 
about the more standard cases. 

Finally, Peter of Ailly and John Major (who presumably copied 
Peter of Ailly) added some remarks about the conditions under which 
exclusive propositions of the form ‘Only A is not B* were said to be 
true or false .3 It was first of all required that the disjunction of A and B 
should be exhaustive of all beings. Thus, “Only substances are not acci¬ 
dents” is true because everything is either a substance or an accident, 
but “Only men are not donkeys” is false because there are things which 
are neither men nor donkeys. However, this condition is not sufficient, 
for although “Only non-chimeras are not chimeras” has terms whose 
disjunction exhausts the universe, it is false, because the second expo¬ 
nent, “All non-non-chimeras are chimeras” is false. Hence it was also 
required that the predicate terms should suppose, that is, that there 
should be at least one thing of which it is true to say ‘This is B\ Major 
pointed out that, given these two conditions, it followed that “Only 
chimeras are not non-chimeras” is true, and hence not equivalent to 
“Only non-chimeras are not chimeras” (see the discussion of D. 2 
above). The reason is to be found in the rule that all affirmative cate¬ 
gorical propositions with non-referring terms are false. To the modern 
eye, the two exponents “All non-non-chimeras are chimeras” and “All 
non-chimeras are non-chimeras” look equally like logical truths, but 
most medieval logicians would regard the first as false and the second 
as true. A corollary followed from the second condition. Although 


supposition only if it did in fact refer, but a term could have acceptance whether it referred or not. 
For instance, in “Every chimera...” ‘chimera’ can be accepted as if it has distributive supposition, 
because that is the kind of supposition it would have if it did in fact refer. 

1 Peter of Ailly. 

2 Domingo de Soto, xci. 

2 Major, vii. Cf. Lax. 



it was in general held that any negative categorical proposition which 
contained a non-referring term was true, this rule could no longer be 
applied to exclusive propositions. “Only a non-chimera is not a chimera” 
is negative, it has a non-referring term, and it is false. Similarly it must 
also be possible for an affirmative exclusive proposition which contains 
a non-referring term to be true. As was mentioned earlier, some logi¬ 
cians used these exceptions to case doubt on the claim that exponible 
propositions could properly be called categorical. 


Section Three: Exceptive Propositions. 

Exceptive propositions were those which exhibited such terms as preter , 
preterquam and nisi, but preter was taken as the standard case for purposes 
of analysis and discussion. It was recognized that it could appear in 
contexts other than those of exceptive propositions, but little attention 
was devoted to these. The main topic of preliminary discussion was 
the conditions needed for a proper [propria] exclusive proposition, 
and two such conditions were laid down for affirmative propositions. 1 
In the first place, the subject term had to be preceded by a universal 
sign. “Every man except Socrates is running” is well-formed but “Some 
man except Socrates” is running is not. In the second place, the term 
following the exceptive sign (the pars extra captd) had to apply to a 
class of things (or to an individual) which was included in but not co¬ 
extensive with the class of things referred to by the subject term. 
This second condition had two consequences. First, “Every man except 
laughing things...” and “Every sun except this sun...” were improper 
because the pars extra capta was equal in extension to the subject class. 
Second, “Every man except wood...” was improper because ‘wood’ 
cannot be subsumed under ‘man’. On the other hand, “Every animal 
except white things...” is proper because it is possible for all white 
things to be animals, even if they do not now form a recognized sub¬ 
class of animals. 

One might wonder what kind of impropriety was thought to be in¬ 
volved in an exceptive proposition which violated the above rules. 
Domingo de Soto spoke of conditions necessary for congruity, and 
suggested that to go against these conditions was to go against the rules 
of grammar, at least so far as the latins were concerned. However, the 


1 Paul of Venice, 38 ; Albert of Saxony 2 i Vo ; Marsilius of Inghen 2 ; Peter of Ailly; Mainz; Tartaretus, 
71-71 Vo ; Hieronymus of St. Mark; Celaya; Domingo de Soto, xcv; Major, xiii-xiii vo . 



commentator on Marsilius of Inghen said that an inept exclusive prop¬ 
osition was not so-called because it was incongrua (i.e. ungrammatical) 
but because it was not suitable for logical purposes. Celaya observed that 
grammatical rules could not be used to rule out propositions of the 
type in question as being ineptas aut incongruas. If anyone wished to argue 
that “Every man except wooden things is white” or “Every man except 
Brunellus runs” (where ‘Brunellus’ is a donkey's name) were grammati¬ 
cally acceptable, he could defend his position well, and there would be 
no untoward consequences. It is of course the case that the sentences in 
question are false, but this result is easily conceded, and cannot be 
called inconveniens , he added. Celaya’s point is borne out by the fact 
that logicians set up their rules of exposition in such a way that improper 
exceptive propositions turn out to be false upon analysis. “Every man 
except wooden things is white” has the clearly false exponent, “Every 
wooden thing is a man”; and, although this case was not mentioned, 
any exclusive which begins “Every man except laughing things...” 
will have an exponent which is false because the subject, ‘man which is a 
non-laughing thing’, fails to refer to anything. Logicians obviously 
realized that an exceptive proposition rested on certain presuppositions. 
If these presuppositions were false, it was not usual to employ the ex¬ 
ceptive proposition in discourse, but if it were so employed then it 
could be assigned a truth-value without any difficulty. 

Once the criteria for a well-formed exclusive proposition had been 
met, it was usual to specify the standard subdivisions of such a proposition 
in terms of the number and position of negative signs. Some authors 
listed just the four following types i 1 

1. Every A except B is C. 

2. Not (every A except B is C). 

3. Every A except B is not C. 

4. Not (every A except B is not C). 

Since it is also possible to put a negation sign immediately before the 
exceptive sign, some authors added the four following types, making 
eight in all. 2 

£. Every A not except B is C. 

6. Not (every A not except B is C). 

7. Every A not except B is not C. 

8. Not (every A not except B is not C). 

1 E.g. Marsilius of Inghen 1 ; Celaya; Major, xiii; Domingo de Soto, xcv v0 . 

2 E.g. Marsilius oflnghen 2 ; George of Brussels, io6 vo ; Johannes de Lapide; Le F&vre: Clichtoveus, 
32 v °; Hieronymus of St. Mark; Mainz; Caubraith, xlv V0 -xlvi; Tartaretus, 7i vo . 



The obvious objection to the second set of propositions is that they are 
not properly exceptive, for to say “Every man not excepting Socrates is 
running” is to emphasize that everybody is running, rather than to exclude 
any individual or sub-class from a group of runners. This point was not 
made, however. Instead, it was argued that the second set introduced 
needless complication, 1 and that it was redundant, because each member 
of the second set could be paired with a member of the first set. 2 3 * 5 That 
is, £ can be paired with 2, 6 with 1, 7 with 4 and 8 with 3 because the 
only difference between their exponents is that where the first exponent 
of one member of each pair is universal, the first exponent of the other 
member is particular, and vice versa. 

The exposition of exclusive propositions involved two controversial 
points: the number of exponents, and the way in which the first ex¬ 
ponent should be phrased. Some logicians, particularly from the earliest 
period, gave only two exponents, and left out the one which related A 
and B .3 However, it was felt that the mutual inference between an 
exclusive proposition and its exponents was only formally valid if the 
semantic condition that B should be included in A was made explicit* 
and most logicians included ‘All B is A’, or the relevant variation, with¬ 
out comment. The second point concerned the use of aliud ab. Some 
logicians wrote ‘Every A other than B is C’ as their first exponent^ but 
other logicians felt that one could then have a true exponible with a false 
exponent. The problem arose from the claim that some things, such as 
phoenixes and emperors, exist only serially, whereas alius is a relation 
which holds only between two concurrently existing things. 6 Thus, 
“Every emperor except this was in Rome” is true, but “Every emperor 
other than this was in Rome” is false, because there is now no thing of 
which it is true to say “This is an emperor other than this (second) 
emperor”, and hence we have an affirmative proposition with a non- 


1 Celaya; Major, xiii. 

2 Major, xiii; Domingo de Soto, xcv v0 . 

3 Ockham, 192; Albert of Saxony, 2 1 v0 ; Marsilius of Inghen 1 ; Blanchellus, 84™; Mainz [text]; 
Paul of Pergula, gg; Peter of Ailly; Silvester de Priera; Lib. Soph. Oxon.; Lib. Soph. Cant. 

♦ Mainz; Blanchellus, 86. The Mainz commentators cited the case of “Every man except stone is 
rational” which is false even though the two exponents “Every man who is not a stone is rational” 
and “No stone is rational” are true. They did not attempt to rule the example out on the grounds 
that it was semantically deviant. 

5 “Omne animal aliud ab homine est irrationale”: Johannes de Lapide. Cf. Ockham, 192; Peter 
of Mantua; Peter of Ailly; Silvester de Priera; Mainz; Albert of Saxony, 2 i v0 ; Marsilius of Inghen 1 ; 
LeF&vre: Clichtoveus, 31™. 

6 See Marsilius of Inghen 2 ; Major, xiii™; Domingo de Soto, xcv v0 ; Lax. 



referring subject. The most usual version of the first exponent was 
‘Every A which is non-B is C.’ 1 

The eight possible subdivisions of the standard exclusive proposition 
were expounded as follows: 

1. Every A except B is C = Every A which is non-B is C and every 
B is A and no B is C. 

2. Not (every A except B is C) = Some A which is non-B is not C 
or some B is not A or some B is C. 

3. Every A except B is not C = No A which is non-B is C and every 
B is A and every B is C. 

4. Not (every A except B is not C) = Some A which is non-B is C or 
some B is not A or some B is not C. 

g. Every A not except B is C = No A which is non-B is C or some B 
is not A or some B is C. 

6. Not (every A not except B is C) = Some A which is non-B is C 
and every B is A and no B is C. 

7. Every A not except B is not C = Every A which is non-B is C or 
some B is not A or some B is not C. 

8. Not (every A not except B is not C) == Some A which is non-B 
is not C and every B is A and every B is C. 

Suitable variants were given for the cases in which B is a singular term. 

The two following tables of opposition were given. 2 I include George 
of Brussels’ mnemonic names, which indicate the quantity and quality 
of the exponents: 


LAVATE 

Every A except B is C 


subalternates 


cP v 


contraries 

X, «>* 0 ' 

"i, 




C tr 


°0 


subcontraries 




PECCATA 

Every A except B is not C 


subalternates 


Not (every A except B is not C) 
YDOLO 


Not (every A except B is C) 
COMMOTI 


1 “Omne animal non homo est irrationale”: Domingo de Soto, xcv vo . Cf. Paul of Venice, 38; 
Blanchellus, 84 vo ; Paul of Pergula, gg; Lib. Soph. Oxon; Lokert, xxi-xxi vo ; Celaya; Lax; George 
of Brussels, ioi vo , had “Omne animal quid non est homo est irrationale”. Cf. Tartaretus, 7i vo ; 
Eckius, ciii vo . 

2 George of Brussels, 107. Cf. Tartaretus, 71™, and Mainz. Caubraith, xlv vo -xlvi, describes the 
two figures. For the first figure only, see Hieronymus of St. Mark and Trutvetter, Summule. Domingo 
de Soto describes the relationships involved, xcvi-xcvi V0 . Cf. Celaya. 
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DERONIS 

Every A not except B is C 


subalternates 


contraries 




\P' 




c.cr 


r/ f\ 






subcontraries s 


ADOMON 

Every A not except B is not C 
subaltemates 


Not (every A not except B is not C) Not (every A not except B is C) 
ROGATA VITATE 

A number of rules concerning exceptive propositions were given. 
Virtually every text listed the three following rules: 

A. i An exceptive proposition both implies and is implied by its 
exponents. 

A. 2 Any exceptive proposition which implies a conjunction of 
exponents implies just one exponent. 

A. 3 Any exceptive proposition which implies a disjunction of ex¬ 

ponents is implied by just one exponent. 

The following rule was also a common one: 

B. i ‘Every A except B is C* implies both ‘Some A is C* and ‘Some 

A is not C*. 1 

Occasionally B. i was paired with: 

B. 2 ‘No A except B is C* implies ‘Some A is C*. 2 3 4 5 

Some attention was paid to so-called rules of conversion, of which the 
following is the most common: 

C. i ‘No A except B is C* implies ‘No C which is not B is A *.3 
Otherwise the rules which were given related exceptive propositions 

to exclusive propositions: 

D. i ‘Only A is B’ implies ‘Nothing except A is B\* 

D. 2 ‘Nothing except A is B* implies ‘Only A is B’.s 

Celaya said that these rules were not formally valid because ‘nothing* 
[omne ens ... non ...] could be replaced by ‘no white thing* [omne album 
... non . ..]. That is, he rightly (in the context of medieval logic) 


1 Albert of Saxony, 2i vo ; George of Brussels, 107™; Johannes de Lapide; Lokert, xxi vo ; Major, 
xiii v °; Domingo de Soto, xcvii. 

2 Albert of Saxony, 2i vo ; Major, xiiii. 

3 Peter of Ailly; Tartaretus, 72; Major, xv vo . See also Celaya and Domingo de Soto, xcvii, for 
discussion of conversion. 

4 Albert of Saxony, 2i vo ; Paul of Venice, 40; Blanchellus, 84™; Lib. Soph. Cant.; Lokert, xxi T °. 

5 Blanchellus, 84™; Lib. Soph. Cant .; Lokert xxi v0 . 



regards ens as a term which is replaceable by any other term rather than 
as a variable which ranges over a domain of objects. 

D. 3 ‘Only A is not B and there are As’ implies ‘Everything [omne 
ens ] except A is B’ .* 

Paul of Venice argued that the second premise was necessary in order 
to block the inference “Only a chimera does not exist” implies “Every¬ 
thing except a chimera exists”, where the antecedent is true but the 
consequent is false, because it implies that a chimera is something 
[aliquid], He added the same extra premise to D. i. 

D.4 ‘Every A except B is C’ implies ‘Not (only C is A)’ 1 2 . This rule 
clearly follows from the equivalence of ‘Only C is A’ and ‘Every A 
is C’ together with B. i, whereby ‘Every A except B is C’ implies ‘Some 
A is not C’, the contradictory of ‘All A is C\ 

So far as the supposition of terms in affirmative exceptive propositions 
is concerned, the texts exhibit no clear agreement. Usually the subject 
term was said to be governed by the preceding signs in the normal way, 3 * * 
but the predicate term was sometimes said to have merely confused sup¬ 
position/ sometimes distributive/ and sometimes mixed, 6 7 where to 
say that a term has mixed supposition is to say that no one kind can be 
assigned to it, in this case because the predicate term has a different 
type of supposition in one exponent than it has when it occurs in an¬ 
other exponent. The pars extra capta was sometimes said to have simple 
supposition/ on the grounds that it stood for a universal nature, and 
sometimes to have a distributive supposition. 8 No descent was possible 
from either predicate term or pars extra capta , but some logicians 
thought that one could descend from the subject term, so long as 
‘except’ was replaced by ‘other than’ or ‘which is not’. 9 For instance, 
Albert of Saxony rewrote “Every man except Socrates is running” as 
“This man runs if he is other than Socrates and Socrates does not run 
and this man runs if he is other than Socrates and Socrates does not run 


1 Paul of Venice, 40-40 v ®. 

2 Major, xiii v0 ; Caubraith, lxiii. For a number of other rules relating exceptive and exclusive 
propositions, see Caubraith lxiii-lxiii v0 . 

3 George of Brussels, 107™; Celaya; Johannes de Lapide; Le F&vre: Clichtoveus, 32; Domingo 

de Soto, xcvi. 

1 Peter of Ailly; Johannes de Lapide; Ockham, 192. 
s Celaya. 

6 Domingo de Soto, xcvi. Cf. Le F£vre: Clichtoveus, 32. 

7 Glogoviensis, lxiii; Harderwickensis. 

8 Celaya; Tartaretus, 72; Peter of Ailly; Le Fevre: Clichtoveus, 32. 

9 Albert of Saxony, 21 vo ; Johannes de Lapide; Peter of Ailly; Tartaretus, 72; Paul of Venice, 39; 
Domingo de Soto, xcvi. 
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and so for all the singulars.” One could easily formalize this descent 
as follows : l 

Every A except b is C = [(Aj C x v C 2 v ... v C n ) d 

(A,= C,vC 2 ... C n )]. [(A 2 ^B . b ^ Cj v C 2 v ... v C n ) d 

(A 2 = C, v C 2 v ... C„)].[(A„^ b . b^ C, v C 2 v ... v C n ) d 

(A n = C, v C 2 v ... v C n )] 

Much the same procedure could be followed if B were a common term, 
though the rewriting would be more complicated. The first of the above 
conjuncts would now be: 

[(Aj ^ B x v B 2 v ... v B n . B^Cj v C 2 v ... C n 

• B 2 # C, V C 2 V ... V Cn. B n /C,vC 2 y ... v C n ) d 

(Aj = C, v C 2 v ... v C n )] 


Section Four: Reduplicative Propositions. 

Reduplicative propositions were marked by the presence of such 
words as inquantum , prout , and quatenus (the favourite example of late 
sixteenth and seventeenth century authors); but of course a proposition 
could contain these words without being a reduplicative proposition in 
the strict sense. Inquantum (the usual example in all earlier authors) 
could appear in just the subject or the predicate; it could be used ad¬ 
verbially, as in “Socrates studies, inasmuch as he is able”; and it could 
be used specificatively. Examples of the latter use are “‘Man' signifies 
Peter inasmuch as he is a man”, “Conrad hates his brother inasmuch 
as he is a malefactor” and “Being inasmuch as it is being is the subject 
of metaphysics. ” In all these cases inquantum is used to specify the reason 
whereby the predicate belongs to the subject, but in a properly redu¬ 
plicative proposition, inquantum is used to convey the cause whereby 
the predicate belongs to the subject. 2 Even here, distinctions can be 
made, for a reduplicative proposition can be taken either conditionally 
or causally. “Every man inasmuch as he is rational is a laughing thing” 
when taken conditionally has as one of its exponents the conditional 
proposition, “If something is rational, it is a laughing thing”, but when 
taken causally it has as one of its exponents the causal proposition 
“Because something is rational, it is a laughing thing.” Presumably 


1 Although I have used ‘ 3 *, I do not wish to commit myself here to any particular interpretation 
of‘if — then’. 

2 For discussion of these distinctions see especially Hieronymus of St. Mark, Domingo de Soto, 
xcviii vo -xcix. See also Paul of Venice, 41; Peter of Ailly; Marsilius of Inghen 2 ; George of Brussels, 
io7 vo ; Celaya. 





context and semantic considerations would guide the logician in de¬ 
ciding whether to adopt a causal or a conditional analysis. No formal 
considerations were offered, and it is difficult to suppose that any could 
plausibly have been offered. 

As was usual with exponibles, reduplicative propositions were 
classified in terms of the position of the negative sign or signs. The 
majority gave a list of eight types, but a few omitted the four cases in 
which inquantum itself was negated. 1 Major referred the reader to his 
arguments about exclusive propositions 2 where he had pointed out that 
each member of the first group could be paired with a member of the 
second group whose exponents differed only with respect to quantity. 
In the case of reduplicatives the pairs are i and 6, 2 and 3 and 8, 
and 4 and 7. Where the first two exponents of one member of each pair 
are universal the first two exponents of the other member are particular, 
and vice versa. The list of eight types is as follows: 

1. Every A inasmuch as it is B is C. 

2. Not (every A inasmuch as it is B is C). 

3. Every A inasmuch as it is B is not C. 

4. Not (every A inasmuch as it is B is not C). 

£. Every A not inasmuch as it is B is C. 

6. Not (every A not inasmuch as it is B is C). 

7. Every A not inasmuch as it is B is not C. 

8. Not (every A not inasmuch as it is B is not C). 

The reader who is tempted to add a fourth negation sign, in front of B, 
should be reminded that the Latin has no verb after inquantum , and 
reads: Omne A inquantum Best C. 

The eight kinds of reduplicative proposition were normally expounded 
like this: 

1. Every A inasmuch as it is B is C = Every A is C and every A is B 
and every B is C and if something is B, it is C. 3 

2. Not (every A inasmuch as it is B is C) = Some A is not C or some A 
is not B or some B is not C or not (if something is B, it is C). 

3. Every A inasmuch as it is B is not C = No A is C and every A is 

B and no B is C and if something is B, it is not C. 

4. Not (every A inasmuch as it is B is not C) = Some A is C or some 

A is not B or some B is C or not (if something is A, it is not B). 


1 Marsilius of Inghen 1 ; Domingo de Soto, xcviii V0 -xcix; Lokert xxv vo ; Celaya. 

2 Major, xiii, xv vo . 

3 I shall omit the standard variant “Because something is B, it is C”, 
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Every A not inasmuch as it is B is C = No A is C or no A is B 
or some B is not C or not (if something is B it is C). 

6. Not (every A not inasmuch as it is B is C) = Some A is C and 
some A is B and every B is C and if something is B, it is C. 

7. Every A not inasmuch as it is B is not C = Every A is C or no 
A is B or some B is C or not (if something is B it is not C). 

8. Not (every A not inasmuch as it is B is not C) = Some A is not C 
and some A is B and no B is C and if something is B it is not C. 

A few logicians questioned the way in which the last exponent was 
expressed. The normal wording was “If something is A, that thing is 
B” [si aliquid est A , illud est B\; but it occasionally argued that the for¬ 
mality of the inference was thereby destroyed. 1 One could take a false 
exponible such as “Every man inasmuch as he is rational is white” 
and, given that in fact all men are white, produce four true exponents 
by rewriting “If something is rational, it is white” as “If a braying thing 
is rational, it is white”. To avoid this they adopted the formulation 
“If a rational thing is rational, a rational thing is white [si rationale est 
rationale , rationale est albus] 2 3 . It should be noted that the antecedent of 
this conditional was not thought to be analytically true, but to be true 
only if at least one rational thing existed. Domingo de Soto criticized 
this formulation on two grounds .3 In the first place, it fails to capture the 
generality of the original proposition, which implies that the predicate 
belongs to anything whatsoever that the reduplicative term belongs to. In 
the second place, the argument depends on the belief that any conditional 
with an impossible antecedent is automatically true.* If one believes, he 
argued, that a conditional is true only if there is a special link between 
antecedent and consequent, then the formality of the inference will 
be retained. One can illustrate this point by arguing that “If a braying 
thing is rational, it is white” is false, like its exponible, while the true 
exponible “Every man inasmuch as he is rational is a laughing thing” 
has the absurd but true exponent “If a braying thing is rational, it is a 
laughing thing. ” For Domingo de Soto, no truth values would be altered 
if ‘something’ was replaced by ‘braying thing’. To modern eyes, the 
problem arises from the interpretation of propositions in terms of the 
members of specified classes rather than a domain of individuals which 


1 Celaya. Cf. Lax. 

2 Celaya; Lax; Lokert, xxv vo ; Marsilius of Inghen 2 . 

3 Domingo de Soto, xcix. 

♦ This belief was common. See my paper, “The Theory of Consequence in the late Fifteenth and 
Early Sixteenth Centuries”, forthcoming in Notre Dame Journal of Formal Logic. 



may or may not belong to these classes, and from the related use of term 
letters rather than predicate letters and variables. For us, “Something 
is rational” would be formalized not as ‘Some A is B’ but as ‘(ilx)Fx’ 
and, given the latter formulation, the possibility of replacing ‘something’ 
with ‘braying thing’ cannot arise. 

The way in which the last exponent was formulated had some bearing 
on the debate as to how many exponents were necessary. A number of 
authors felt that the third exponent could be dispensed with, since it 
followed from the second exponent and the fourth exponent as usually 
formulated. 1 It was argued that ‘Every A is B’ implied ‘There are Bs’, 
since a universal affirmative is true only if both terms refer, and ‘There 
are Bs’ and ‘If something is B, it is C’ in turn implied ‘Every B is C’. 2 3 
Celaya and Lokert, who adopted the alternative formulation of the 
fourth exponent, both claimed that there were some exponibles whose 
falsity was only captured by the third exponent, but all the examples 
they cited had modal terms, and it is not altogether clear how they 
expected them to be construed .3 Domingo de Soto said in his comments 
that the problem arose from the claim that a conditional with an im¬ 
possible antecedent was true, and this is born out by an example 
given by the commentator on Marsilius of Inghen, who said that “If 
chimera is a chimera it is a laughing thing” is true. However, the 
commentator did not himself see this as causing a problem for he ex¬ 
plicitly accepted the legitimacy of exposition by means of the second 
and fourth exponents alone. 

It was agreed that the fourth exponent was itself indispensable*, since 
one could have a false exponible such as “Every man inasmuch as he is 
rational is white” whose first three exponents would be true on the 
assumption that all men were in fact white. The second exponent was 
also indispensable, since one could have a false exponible such as “Every 
man inasmuch as he is white is coloured” all of whose exponents except 
the second were true. However, the first exponent could be dispensed 
with. In propositions of type i, it follows from the second and third 
exponents by Barbara , in type 3 by Celarent , in 6 by Darii and in 8 by 
Ferio. The remaining types, 2,4, g, and 7, are just the contradictories 
of 1, 3, 6 and 8 so that no separate proof is needed for these. Those who 


1 The third was omitted by, e.g., Paul of Pergula, 60; Blanchellus, 86 vo . 

2 Domingo de Soto, xcix vo . 

3 Lokert, xxvi-xxvi vo . See comments by Domingo de Soto, xcix vo . 

♦ The following examples are drawn from Domingo de Soto, xcix vo . Cf. Celaya, who also went 
through the various possibilities. 
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agreed that the third exponent was implied by the second and the fourth, 
and that the first followed from the second and third, claimed that only 
two exponents were necessary for the exposition of reduplicative prop¬ 
ositions. 1 However, it was often thought advisable to give four ex¬ 
ponents for the sake of clarity. 2 3 4 

Tables of opposition were drawn up by several authors. I shall il¬ 
lustrate first the two given by George of Brussels 3 and then the two 
described by the commentators of Mainz* together with their mnemonic 
names. Corrections to these names are to be found in square brackets. 
Strictly speaking the last exponent cannot be labelled as A, E, I or O, 
since it is a hypothetical proposition, but Johannes de Lapide explained 
that a conditional containing no negation sign was called T, a conditional 
with a negated consequent was called ‘O’, a negated conditional was 
called ‘E’ and a negated conditional with a negated consequent was 
called ‘A\ By the side of each proposition I have put a number indicating 
which of the eight types it exemplifies. 


ADAMASCI 
i. Every a inq. B is C 


contraries 

Cc V* & cV ° x ' 


ERETRAHENDO 
very A inq. B is not C 3. 


subalternates 


cP v 




/c w 


°/v. 


subcontraries s 


subalternates 


4. Not (every A inq. B is not C) 
SYMONIAM 


Not (every A inq. B is C) 2. 
PROHONORE 


PENTHECOSTE 
£. Every A not inq. B is 

subalternates 

8. Not (every A not 
inq. B is not C) 

ROMIPETA (O) 


ARQUERIO(A) 

Every A not inq. B is not C 7. 


contraries 


y° 


X 

^ Si 




gp 




subcontraries 


7 e.c 


subalternates 

Not (every A not inq. B 
is C) 6. 

VICIARI 


1 Paul of Venice, 41, and Peter of Mantua. 

2 E.g. Domingo de Soto, xcix vo ; Harderwickensis. 

3 George of Brussels, 108-108™. Cf. Tartaretus, 73-73™; Trutvetter, Summule. Tartaretus repeats 
George of Brussels’ mistakes, but Trutvetter has a correct set of mnemonic names. 

4 Hieronymus of St. Mark gave a figure relating all eight propositions in which most but not all 
of these relationships are made explicit. 
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ADAMASTI 


PENTHECOSTEN 


i. Every A inq. B is C Every A not inq. B is C 

contraries 




subalternates 


C X * cV 

subcontraries 


subalternates 


6. Not (every A not inq. B is C) 
VICIATI 


Not (every A inq. B is C) 2. 
COMOROSI (E) 


ALLEL 1 A 

7. Every A not inq. B is not C 


subalternates 


contraries 

subcontraries e,y 


RETRAHENDO 
Every A inq. B is not C 3. 

subalternates 


4. Not (every A inq. B is not C) Not (every A not inq. B is not C) 8. 
SYMONIA SOSIMEO 


Not very many rules concerning reduplicative propositions were 
given. We find the usual set which applied to all exponibles: 

A. 1 A reduplicative proposition both implies and is implied by its 
exponents. 

A. 2 Any reduplicative proposition which implies a conjunction of 
exponents implies just one exponent. 

A. 3 Any reduplicative proposition which implies a disjunction of 

exponents is implied by just one exponent. 

One rule of conversion may be mentioned: 

B. 1 ‘Every A inasmuch as it is B is C’ implies ‘Something which 
inasmuch as it is B is C is A’ .* 

Equally little attention was devoted to supposition. The subject and 
predicate terms were sometimes said to have the sort of supposition 
they would have if ‘ inquantum B’ were deleted 5 ; but no agreement was 
reached about the reduplicative term itself. Some said that when not 
negated it had distributive supposition,* others that it had mixed sup¬ 
position. 5 


1 Tartaretus, 7o vo ; Hieronymus of St. Mark. 

2 But see Caubraith, lxiii vo and Johannes de Lapide. 

3 George of Brussels, 109; Peter of Ailly; Johannes de Lapide. 

4 George of Brussels, 109; Peter of Ailly; Celaya; Johannes de Lapide. 
s Domingo de Soto, xcix vo ; Le Fevre: Clichtoveus, 32. 
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Section Five: The Later History of Exponibles. 

I have discovered seventeen authors in the later sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries who introduced the doctrine of exponibles in the 
course of writing a general logical textbook. Only exclusives, exceptives 
and reduplicatives were examined in any detail, though other kinds 
of exponible sometimes received a mention, 1 and no-one discussed 
the problem cases which arise when propositions exhibit exponible 
terms. Exclusive propositions received the standard treatment; ex¬ 
ceptive propositions were usually expounded by means just of the first 
and third exponents; and reduplicative propositions were said to be best 
expounded by means of only one exponent, a causal proposition. 2 Most 
authors gave the standard rules relating exponible propositions to their 
exponents. The best general account was given by Petrus Fonseca 
(d. i£99), who even illustrated tables of opposition; 3 4 but no-one comes 
out well from a close comparison with earlier sources. The only sur¬ 
prise is provided by Andreas Kesler, a German who published De 
Consequents Tractatus logicus in 1623. He discussed both exponible 
propositions and syllogisms containing exponible propositions at con¬ 
siderable length. 4 However, the surprise is occasioned more by the 
fact that a man who was not a Spanish scholastic was investigating these 
matters, than by the quality of what he said. 

To conclude, one can say that the history of exponible propositions 
mirrors the history of medieval logical doctrines in general. At the end 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries there was a 
sudden surge of activity, during which such topics as exponibilia , inso- 
lubilia and suppositiones were analyzed, clarified and elaborated in works 
which are highly respectable from the logician’s point of view, even if 
they contain little that is original. This period of activity was followed 
by a period of decline, in which medieval doctrines continued to receive 
some attention, especially in Spain, but they are clearly subordinated 
to the main business of expounding Aristotelian logic. By the end of the 
seventeenth century they cease even to be mentioned. 

University of Waterloo 
U.S.A. 


1 E.g. Javellus, 2 1 2 vo ; Toletus, 27; Villalpandeus, 1 72 vo -1 78 V0 . 

2 E.g. Fonseca, 72; Ona, 1 21; Toletus, 26 vo ; Villalpandeus, 171 vo ; Sanderson, 113. 

3 Fonseca, 67-72. Cf. Toletus, 2^-27; Ormazius, Villalpandeus, i6^-i78 vo . 

4 Kesler, 68-86, 1 21-130. 
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Reviews 


jehan THENAUD, “La Lignee de SaturneOuvrage anonyme (B. N. Ms. fr. 1358), suivi 
de “La Lignee de Saturne ” ou “Le Traite de Science poetique” ( B.N. Ms.fr. 2081). 
Textes edites et preserves avec notes et commentaires par g. mallary masters, 
Geneve, Droz, 1973, *74 PP- ( Travaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance , CXXX). 

La figure de Jean Thenaud connait, depuis quelques annees, un regain d’interet. Les 
travaux recents de Mme Marie Holban, deM. Joseph Engels et deM. G. Mallary Masters 
ont montre que la production litteraire de Thenaud etait relativement vaste et que cet 
auteur historien, genealogiste, mythographe, cabaliste, astrologue, historien, traducteur 
et voyageur, reflete a souhait certaines preoccupations du premier tiers du XVIe siecle. 
Or, a part le Voyage d'outremer et quelques extraits d’autres oeuvres, toute cette pro¬ 
duction etait demeuree manuscrite. II faut savoir gre a M. Masters d’avoir publie le 
Traite de science poetique. 

L’introduction que M. Masters consacre a Thomme et Toeuvre donne une sorte d’etat 
present de nos connaissances sur Thenaud, et montre en meme temps qu’il serait encore 
premature de vouloir porter un jugement global sur cet auteur, parce que trop de 
textes attendent encore a etre etudi^s a fond. On regrette d’autant plus que M. Masters 
n’utilise cette oeuvre que dans la mesure oil elle foumit des reperes bio-bibliographiques, 
et ne saisisse pas Toccasion pour presenter la forme et le contenu des differents oeuvres 
de Thenaud, qu’il semble si bien connaitre. L’edition du Traite de science poetique est 
precedee par celle de La Lignee de Saturne, dont Tauteur est probablement Francois 
du Moulin de Rochefort (mais dont le nom n’apparait pas sur la page de titre de la 
publication). Si la Lignee, composee vers 1 $10/11, temoigne de l’interet que portait 
le futur Francis I er a la Saturnalia tellus et possede une signification politique et cultu- 
relle bien definie, le Traite, ecrit entre 1513 et i£i£ (Engels) ou entre et 1519 

(Masters), est un repertoire mythologique plus vaste, puisqu’il adapte en fran^ais le 
Mythographus Vaticanus tertius. 

Dans ces conditions, on aurait souhaite une comparaison plus poussee et plus syste- 
matique entre le modele latin d’Alberic et la version de Thenaud (quelques indications, 
seulement, p. 14 et p. 28). Certes, les notes, copieuses, que M. Masters ajoute a son 
edition, permettent de s’orienter. On nous apprend aussi (p. 14) que Thenaud “passe 
sous silence le long passage sur I’immortalite de Fame que contenait la mythographie 
d’Alberic”, mais il faut se reporter a l’edition Bode pour constater que Thenaud, 
l’astrologue, ne traduit pas le dernier chapitre d’Alberic sur les douze signes du zodia- 
que et que les seuls prologues nous renseignent suffisamment sur les intentions des 
auteurs. Alberic veut combattre les erreurs de l’idolatrie et montrer que les differents 
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noms des dieux mythologiques procedent d’une doctrine monotheiste; Thenaud en 
revanche se situe sur un plan plus litteraire et recommande Testude poeticque pour le 
plaisir et pour I’utilite. line breve presentation de la tradition mythologique en France 
aurait pu montrer combien Thenaud s’ecarte de VOvide moralise et de Pierre Bersuire, 
mais aussi de Jacques Legrand, qui avait ajoute a sa poitrie ovidienne une poitrie biblique. 
Par son refus de toute moralisation, Thenaud est plus pres du commentaire aux Echecs 
amoureux. II aurait ete utile de rappeler que le ms. BN fr. 143, qui contient le commen¬ 
taire aux Echecs amoureux et V Archiloge Sophie de Jacques Legrand, semble avoir et£ 
execute pour le comte d’Angouleme, pere de Francois I er . Je suis persuade que des 
recherches codicologiques pourront illustrer le passage du prologue ou Jean Thenaud 
dit a son protecteur Francois: “es florissans jours de vostre delicate jeunesse [...] 
vous vous occupez a ensercher les repaires et manoirs des Muses”. 

Voici quelques notes, prises au fil de la lecture de la publication de M. Masters: 
p. 1 lire Genealitic , au lieu de Genealtic ; p. 9, n. 7 lire infra , p. 17, au lieu de pp. XVI- 
XVII; p. 9: il faudrait preciser la date du 3 (ou du 2 ?) janvier; p. 1 2 : je comprends mal 
le rapport entre le titre des Triumphi de Petrarque et les Triumphes des Vertus de Thenaud; 
l’ordre des traites semble d’ailleurs etre Prudence, Force, Justice, Temperance — on 
aimerait du moins savoir pourquoi M. Masters intervertit Justice et Temperance; 
pour la p. 13, on a interet a se reporter a l’etude de M. Engels (vivarium 1972), dont 
les conclusions different par endroit de celles de M. Masters; p. 17, n. 48, nous ap- 
prenons d’abord qu’aucune trace d’une deuxieme edition du Voyage n’a pu etre trouv^e; 
quelques lignes plus bas cependant, M. Masters rapporte la conclusion des recherches 
de M. Engels, qui avait prouve l’existence d’une reimpression du Voyage ; M. Masters 
ne nous dit pas pourquoi il n’accepte pas la decouverte de M. Engels; p. 22 : le Sophilo- 
gium de Jacques Legrand est bien anterieur a 1476; on est en outre surpris d’entendre 
parler d’al-Farabi comme d’un “certain Alphorabius”; p. 25: que signifie “le manuscrit 
etait connu” (a propos d’Apollodore)? p. 28: l’interessante analyse du dessin qui se 
trouve dans le ms. de la Lignie (planche entre p. 6 et 7) et qui represente le vieillard 
Tempus , aurait gagne si les particularity du dessin avaient ete confrontees avec 1 ’etude 
d’E. Panofsky sur le “Vieillard Temps”, publiee dans Studies in lconology (1939; trad, 
fr. Essais d’iconologie, Paris, 1967, pp. 105-130). 

La bibliographic des oeuvres de Thenaud (p. 33) aurait merite un peu plus de soins. 
Dans la section imprimis , on devrait signaler qu’il semble bien exister une r^impression 
du Voyage , “executee entre fin 1531 d’une part, et 1533 ou bien octobre 1535 d’autre 
part”, comme l’a etabli M. Engels. Parmi les imprimis il faut maintenant citer la lettre 
autographe publiee parM. Pierre Gasnault ici-meme (vivarium x = 1972, pp. 103-106), 
lettre dontM. Masters a eu connaissance (cf. p. 19). Il aurait aussi fallu mentionner que 
Mme Holban a publie des extraits de l’adaptation fran^aise de VEloge de lafolie d’Erasme, 
inseree dans le second traite des Triumphes (cf. Etudes rabelaisiennes, IX, 1971, pp. 66-69). 
Quant a la section oeuvres inidites attribuies a Thenaud , une distinction entre les attributions 
certaines et les attributions douteuses ou improbables aurait ete la bienvenue: dans 
cette derniere categorie, me semble-t-il, on aurait du ranger VEpistre de Thenot a Robin 
et La Lignie de Saturne. Le titre de la troisieme section enfin, oeuvres perdues ou incompletes, 
n’est pas suffisamment clair; cette section est d’ailleurs incomplete: il y manque le 
Genealitic (cite p. 1), dont j’ignore s’il est identique au traite genealogique mentionn^ 
dans la lettre publiee par M. Gasnault; cette lettre fait egalement allusion a deux 
horoscopes, qui devraient done figurer dans la section des oeuvres perdues; dans cette 
section, on aurait aussi pu rappeler que les Triumphes des Vertus theologalles semblent aussi 



avoir 6 t£ intitules Traicte du Paradis celeste (voir la dedicace du ms. de Leningrad). 

Les principes qui ont guid6 l’editeur lors de l’etablissement du texte ne sont signals 
nulle part. Pour m’en tenir au seul prologue du Traite y je constate que la ponctuation 
“modeme” fait perdre a la magnifique periode de pres de dix-neuf lignes (p. £9, 1. 

1-19), toute sa saveur rhetorique. Quant a l’accent, il est mis p. ex. £9, 2 mesUe ou 
S 9 t 1 7 yoluptes desraisonneez ; il manque en revanche 60, 2 g presentez et 60, 27 aures. 
11 faut lire £9, 27 Periarchon (au lieu de Periarchus ); 60, 10 Jaisoye (pour faisoys); 60, i£ 
de toutte part (pour de toutte prix ); 60, 18 Cherillus (au lieu de Therillus). 

Les textes publies par M. Masters soulevent plus de questions qu’ils ne donnent de 
r^ponses. Mais il etait, je crois, dans Tintention de Tediteur d’offrir au plus vite aux 
historiens de la Renaissance des documents qui invitent h. la recherche. 
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